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Made in any Size, suited to the number in 
your family or party. dump in the old gasoline 
wagon and hit the trail to joyland and improved 
health. Don’t depend on stuffy and often unsani- 
tary hotels. Get off the beaten track. Go any- 
where, prepared to sleep in comfort wherever 
night overtakes you. 


1 he Burch Auto Bed 


Is a real bed, built for comfortable sleep. Strong, light tub- 
ular steel frame; whole double bed in carring bag weighs only 37 
Ibs. Holds 800 \bs. Price but $25.00. 
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lents of many styles and sizes 


Including popular designs illustrated here. Prices from 
$17.00 up. Their perfection is the result of a lifetime tent making 
experience here in the tenting, camping country,--“Colorado, the 
nation’s playground.” 





Get Our camping catalog 





t Learn how splendidly we can outfit you with everything for 
$ camping in comfort. We ship mail orders all over America, selling 
direct to users where we have no dealer. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 50 TO-DAY 


THE F. J. BURCH MFG. CO. 


BURCH BUILDING 
PUEBLO, COLORADO 
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Adirondack Mountains, 


more than a score of Evinrudes are in 


use, 


2 Horse-power 


Automatic Reverse 
Built-in-flywheel Magneto 





EVINRUDE PLAYGROUNDS No. 5 
Lake Placid and Mirror Lakes in the 








N. J., where 
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HY swelter on shore in the heat of the day 
when there's always a breeze on the water? 
Add an Evinrude to your vacation outfit and 
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N you can quickly make a clever little powercraft 

\ of any small boat you own or rent. 

N | 

KY A turn of the flywheel and away you go—across the lake to 

S marshy shallows or far upstream where it’s not all fished 

\\) out. Distance means but little when you have one of these 

X husky motors to relieve you of oar-work. You can set up , 
iS your rods and lines as you ride so when you arrive you re 
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ready to fish—and as fresh as when you started. 





Twenty-five miles to a gallon of ‘“‘gas” or an hour's ride for 
anickel. And an Evinrude costs only $10 a year, dividing 
its price by its life. What other outing equipment affords 
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so much sport and costs so little? 
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Ask your sporting goods or hardware dealer to 
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G show you the Evinrude. Or send for catalog. 
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44 DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 
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Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mentior 
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“The Outdoorsman’s Handbook”’ 


is a 320-page book that contains authoritative up-to-the-minute 
information covering every phase of hunting and fishing and 
outdoor life. It is the most complete, and consequently the 
most valuable, book of its kind that has ever been published. 
There are 399 subjects cross indexed for instant reference. 


Chapters include: “Camping and Transportation, Equipment, 
Medicine, etc.”; “Big Game Hunting”; “Wood Craft”; “Rifles 
and Pistols”; “Shot Guns”; “Trap Shooting”; “Wing Shooting”; 
“Camp Cookery”; “Dogs”; “Trout Fishing”; “Bass”; “Muscal- 
longe”; “Salt Water Angling”; “Miscellaneous Angling Data”: 
“Fishing Records”; “Game Laws.” 





This book has been the companion of thousands of sportsmen on their hunting 
and fishing and camping trips, and has rendered them invaluable service in the 
assembling of their equipment, and to thousands more it has given hours of 
enjoyment as reading matter. 


The book is strongly bound in heavy, canvas covers, is printed on good paper 
with excellent typography and is profusely illustrated. Ifnot used to prop up the 
camp table or throw at the dog it will last a lifetime. 
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STREAM 


is in every respect a superior magazine. Scores of thousands 
of sportsmen prefer it above all other outdoor publications. 
The new 32-page form of fine Rotogravure printing adds 
greatly to its general attractiveness. 


The departments of “ARMS, AMMUNITION-AND TRAP 
SHOOTING,” “FISH AND FISHERMEN” and “THE 
KENNEL” are giving more extensive service, and to a larger 
number of readers than ever before. 





There is no question that FIELD AND STREAM will be ofgenuine practical 
value to you and will give you hours of keenest pleasure every month. The 
sportsman who reads FIELD AND STREAM reads it regularly. The sports- 
man who does not read FIELD AND STREAM simply denies himself one of 
the real pleasures of life. 


FIELD AND STREAM’S Eleventh Annual Prize Fishing Contest is now 
on. You will find tull details, including a complete list of over $3,000 worth of 


prizes, in the current issue. If you expect todo any fishing this year, by all 
means learn about this contest. 


THE OUTDOORSMAN’S HANDBOOK AND 
7 Issues oF FIELD AND STREAM 
Value $3.25 for Only $2.00! 


Tear off the coupon below, NOW! 























Field and Stream, 
ca ree a UO ny Sa mea oro nee wal wh i ee arr wn ace 1921. 


Send me one copy of the Cutdoorsman’s Handbook and seven issues of Field and Stream, for which 
I enclose $2. 


0.L.—July 
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Kingfisher Silk = Lines 
Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher 


Catalogs sent free on request. 


The Horton Manufacturing Co., Bristol, Conn. 


4! Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
: Se, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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A SCENE ON SWAMP RIVER. 
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LOOKING FOR GOATS ON THE MOUNTAIN SIDE. 


In the Selkirks of the Canadian Rockies 


A big game hunt which netted two sportsmen a mighty good time, besides 
two splendid moose, two nice caribou and two grizzly bears, one 
of which (a big one) resented the attack by charging 


MONDAY, Sept. 20, 1920, found my hunt- 

ing partner, Ed Binnie, and me all 
ready for our long journey to the wilds of 
Northern British Columbia after big game. 
We had planned on hunting bear and elk 
in Montana, but at the last moment we 
learned from our prospective guide that the 
elk season did not open until October 15th, 
and that he could not take us out until the 
latter part of the month, so we decided to 
go elsewhere. 

We chanced to see the name of Kibbee & 
Reed, guides, of Barkerville, B.C., and after 
one letter we made up our minds to go there. 
The balance of the arrangements were made 
by wire, as our time was getting short. 

Leaving Chicago September 20th at 5:30, 
we were on our way, passing thru the great 
wheat fields of the Dakotas, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. On reaching the Canadian 
Rockies we were held spellbound by the 
grandeur and beauty of Nature’s most won- 
derful creations as found in this section. 
One has to see these beautiful mountains to 
fully realize their grandeur. Snow-covered 
peaks thousands of feet in height, and gla- 
ciers with their ice-cold streams, can be 
seen in all directions. 


Gus Cook 


We arrived at Ashcroft, B.C., Thursday 
night at 11:30. This was as far as the rail- 
road could take us, so we made arrange- 
ments with an auto driver to take us to Bar- 
kerville, 300 miles inland. The old Cariboo 
Gold Trail runs to Barkerville, and the trip 
usually takes the greater part of three days 
if the roads are in fair condition. This is 
one of the most interesting parts of the trip, 
as the trail leads thru the Cariboo Mountains 
and part of it follows the noted Fraser River. 
The scenery along the Fraser is magnificent. 
During the summer months many tourists 
take this auto trip, and it is well worth their 
time and money. 

Reaching Barkerville, we looked up our 
guides and made arrangements to start for 
the hunting grounds early next morning. 
Floyd Reed, who guided Mr. Binnie, my 
hunting partner, is from Marietta, Ohio, and 
has been hunting and trapping around Bar- 
kerville for the past eight years. Frank Kib- 
bee, my guide, was formerly from Iowa, but 
has been in and around Barkerville for the 
past twenty years. We were fortunate in 


securing two first-class hunters and guides 
for our trip. They know the territory and 
how to find game. Some guides are merely 
guides, but when you find a guide who is a 
hunter, then you have the right combination 
to get the game. Mr. Kibbee is one of a 
very few hunters that have been in a deadly 
combat with a wounded grizzly bear and who 
is living to tell of his frightful experience. 
By careful questioning I succeeded in get- 
ting the story from him, as Frank does not 
care to talk very much about what he has 
done. I will give here a short account of 
this encounter as I got it first-hand from the 
man who went thru it all: 

In 1912 Mr. Kibbee and a friend were out 
going over his trap line., Finding some 
beaver in the traps, Frank decided to skin 
them out to save carrying so much weight 
along. While he was doing this, his friend 
took Frank’s rifle and went over in another 
canyon and shot at some partridges, empty- 
ing the gun, but not knowing it. He was 
not very experienced with guns or this would 
never have happened. Coming back to 
where Frank was, they put the beaver skins 
in their bag and went on. 

Shortly they found where a grizzly bear 
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had gotten into a bear trap and had dragged 
the clog along with it. Following the trail, 
they found it led into a thicket. The bear 
had gnawed off most of the clog, only a 
small piece remaining attached to the trap 
chain. As they were tracking him thru a 
thicket, the bear arose up ahead and com- 
menced growling at them. Frank, who is an 
expert shot with a revolver as well as with 
the rifle, took his .38-caliber revolver, and 
with careful aim put a bullet into the bear’s 
neck. This afterwards proved a fortunate 
shot. The bear made for them, and Frank 
handed the revolver to his friend and told 
him to get out of there and he would finish 
the bear with his rifle. Waiting until the 
grizzly was close, he pressed the trigger, but 
there was no report, as the gun was empty. 
The next second the bear had him down. 
The first grab he made, Frank got both 
hands under the bear’s throat and shoved 
his head up so the bear did not get him. 
This enraged the bear so he turned all his 
attention to his arms, breaking the left arm 
at the elbow and also the left hand. He bit 
great holes all the way from the elbow to 
the hands on both arms. These scars can 
be seen plainly today. Then he grabbed at 
the head again. One of the front teeth cut 
thru the side of Frank’s nose, clear down 
the cheek and took out seven teeth in the 
lower jaw. Next the bear tried to crush the 
man’s skull, and today you can see the great 
teeth marks all over Frank’s scalp. The 
shot in the bear’s neck seemed to partially 
paralyze him so he could not bite his full 
strength, otherwise he would have sunk his 
teeth thru Frank’s head the first time he bit 
him. 

No doubt many of us have heard the old 
saying, “If a bear gets near you, just pre- 
tend to be dead and he will go off and leave 
you.” I asked Frank if he tried this plan 
when the bear was trying to tear his head 
off and he said, “Hell, no; who could lay 
still with a grizzly bear trying to gnaw your 
head of?” 

Frank was very near death for a long time, 
but with an iron constitution and wonderful 
nerve he pulled thru. Altho crippled up to 
a great extent, he is capable of staying with 
the best of them when it comes to a hard 
day’s work or a long pull with the boat. 

Well, we started for Bear Lake with a 
wagon-load of provisions, tents and bedding, 
reaching our destination at 3 p.m. On the 
way we shot a dozen partridges and gathered 
a large boxful of juicy blueberries. Saw 
several bear signs on the way out to Bear 
Lake, so Ed (my partner) and I were get- 
ting the trigger fever right off. Slept at 
Frank’s cabin all night, and 10 a.m. next 
day found us all loaded up and paddling for 
the big game country. Traveled leisurely 
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A BEAUTIFUL BIT OF 
along all day, seeing only a small yearling 
moose. Stopped long enough to catch three 
lake trout weighing around seven pounds 

















ED BINNIE AND HIS GRIZZLY 


apiece. Had fried trout that night for sup- 
per; and how good they tasted! 

During the night I heard moose rambling 
around near our cabin, and the next morn- 








THE GRIZZLY THAT CHARGED THE AUTHOR 


Ed Binnie on right, the author in center, Frank Kibbee, guide, on left. 


Mr. Kibbee is the guide 


who was almost killed by the grizzly in 1912 


SCENERY 


ENCOUNTERED ON THE TRIP 


ing we saw many tracks where they had 
been. We had made a 100-yard portage, get- 
ting over from Upper Spectacle Lake to 
reach Little Lake. Next morning we passed 
thru Little Lake to another 300-yard portage 
into another Lake. Following a small chan- 
nel, we came out into Swamp River. Here 
we ate our dinner and saw two large bald- 
headed eagles. It was a very warm day, and 
we soon shed our coats. Paddling up Swamp 
River we saw bear tracks, and decided two 
of us would stay and watch for bear and 
the other two would go on to Sandy Lake 
Cabin, five miles farther on, and get supper 
ready. 

Frank and I were left to watch for bear, 
and Ed and Floyd were to go on. We had 
been watching about an hour when we heard 
three shots in rapid succession. Not seeing 
any bear, we went on and on. Coming out 
into Sandy Lake, we saw Ed and Floyd tow- 
ing a big bull moose ashore. They had come 
onto him with five cows feeding in the lake. 
This was Ed’s first big game hunt, and you 
can be sure he was proud of his first trophy. 
And it was a very fine head, with a spread 
of 45 inches, and 23 points, very well bal- 
anced and symmetrical. It being a nice sand 
bar, we decided to camn here for the night, 
as it would save a trip down to Sandy Lake 
Cabin and back. Supper was just over when 
Frank (who is an expert at calling moose) 
said he would try his old brass horn. After 
a few calls he received an answer, two miles 
down the lake. We all got in the boat and 
worked down wind towards him, Frank all 
the while giving an occasional call just to 
keep the bull interested. We met him just 
in time before he got our wind, and I took 
a shot at him at seventy-five yards. As it 
was getting dusk at this time, it was hard 
to see the sights, so the bullet struck a little 
low and broke his front leg. He beat it 
down the beach like a race horse. We fol- 
lowed him for probably two miles, when he 
came out in the water and layed down—I 
should judge to cool the wound. We got 
up to him, and I put a hard-nose bullet un- 
der his right ear, which came out under the 
left eye, being a fatal shot. 

We now had our quota on moose, altho I 
did not intend to shoot a moose this year, 
as I shot a nice bull moose in Northern 
Quebec last year; but this was an extra well 
developed set of horns, so I took him along. 
He had a spread of 50 inches, with 24 points. 

We slept on the sandy beach all night, 
and next day skinned out the heads, photo- 
graphed them and got ready to go on to the 
Sandy Lake cabin. Frank and I took the 
lead, and when part way down we saw an- 
other nice bull moose. Frank called him, 
and we succeeded in getting up close when 
I took a snap shot of him pawing the sand 
and horning the bushes. 

About a mile from Sandy Lake cabin we 
saw a fine bull caribou ahead of us. Land- 
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A BULL MOOSE CLOSE UP 


ing, we made a sneak and came up within 
fifty yards of him. I took a shot with my 
Winchester .401, the bullet striking him in 
the shoulder and completely mushrooming 
without penetrating much more than the 
hair. It made a ghastly wound, and the 
caribou commenced milling around, as he 
had not seen us yet. I fired three more 
shots into him and put him down for keeps, 
but it was not a very satisfactory bit of 
shooting. 

This is my first year with the .401, and I 
like it better than any gun I have hunted 
with, but there is one thing I do not like 
about it. That is the soft-nose bullets they 
make for it. They are entirely too soft. The 
first shot on the moose acted the same way, 
so the second time I shot at him I used the 
hard bullets with excellent results. I am 
going to use this gun next fall, but will use 
hard bullets entirely. I file a cross on the 
front end of bullet to give it a tearing effect, 
and it cannot be beaten. The caribou had 
25 points, and was a very fine specimen. We 
took the head and part of the meat and 
went on to the cabin. 

It had been fine weather up to now, when 
it began to rain. We made our headquarters 
at the Sandy Lake cabin for four days, 
smoking meat and curing the scalps and 
heads. Made a few side trips after bear 
and goats, but it rained most of the time, 
so we did not do much hunting from here. 
Ed and Floyd made daily excursions down 
to the moose offal to see if any bear had 
been around. We saw moose every day from 
our cabin; also three coyotes came out on 
the beach opposite the cabin one morning. 

The weather clearing up, we moved on 
ten miles farther up the lake to Kibbee 
Creek. This creek was named after my 
guide. Two men were prospecting for gold 
on this creek a few years ago, but reported 
so many big grizzly tracks that they did not 
care to stay around there any more. It has 
not been prospected since. Ed and Floyd 
saw a black bear up on this creek one rainy 
day, but did not get a shot at him. They 
also tracked a grizzly up and over a moun- 
tain top, but old Bruin was too far ahead 
of them. When he came to the top of the 
mountain he just sat down on the snow and 
slid over a steep cliff that they would not 
attempt to go down. Frank and I spent 
our time around a nice warm camp fire and 
had a good warm meal ready for the boys 
when they came in to camp at night, all 
soaked to the skin. 

When the sun would peep out for awhile 
we would get the glasses and look for goats 
on the mountain side. While there are 
many goats in that vicinity, we did not see 
one. The weather was very unfavorable for 
seeing them. We camped at Kibbee Creek 
three days. Then the sun came out and we 
tore down the tent and headed for the Iron 
Slough country—a great caribou and moose 
section. | I had both of mine, but Ed was 
anxious to get a caribou. 

We reached McClarks Lake cabin that 
evening. Saw three moose on entering this 
lake, but did not need any of them. Next 


morning Ed and Floyd went over into the 
slough for a caribou. Frank and I had 
planned on climbing the mountain, but we 




















ED AND HIS CARIBOU 


decided it was for nothing, so we started 
back to Sandy Lake to see how our hides 
and heads were coming along; also to see 
if any bears had been around the remains 
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of the moose and caribou. After paddling 
all day, we approached the vicinity where I 
had shot the caribou ten days previous. 
When we were a hundred yards away we 
could see that the caribou carcass had been 
taken away. It was lying along the beach 
in plain view. 

Paddling quietly, we came up on the beach 
and saw it had been dragged up the steep 
bluff into the thicket. We could now hear 
the bear (as the guide said a bear had it) 
gnawing and cracking the bones. You can 
imagine my feeling about this time, as we 
were expecting the bear to raise up in sight 
at any time. And, sure enough, he did, but 
before we could shoot he walked behind a 
log where he was lying, and went down into 
a gully. He had the large part of the cari- 
bou down in this gully and had it covered 
up nicely with moss, making a mound five 
feet high. He had gone over there to pro- 
tect his cache, as they will fight anything 
to keep their meat, once they find any. It 
was almost dark, and I could not see dis- 
tinctly, but thought I could make out the 
bear standing in this gully. At that time 
we did not know what he went over there 
for. I aimed as best I could, and fired. Not 
a sound did we hear, so concluded either 
the bear was killed or I had shot at one of 
the big moss-covered logs that were in there. 
We got out of the canoe and went to where 
the bear was when I fired. The guide had 
already told me it was a grizzly and to be 
ready to shoot at a second’s notice. Not 
finding any blood, we decided the bear was 
not hit at all. We tried to follow his tracks 
in the foot-deep moss, but it was too dark to 
see that good in that jungle. We stuck to- 
gether and went about 100 yards into the 
thicket looking for the bear, as, if he was 
not hit, he would not leave his meat very 
far. We had gone some distance when 
Frank said we had better get out of here 
and come and look for him tomorrow, and 
not take the chances we were of getting in 
a mix-up with a wounded grizzly. They are 
dangerous enough at the best, but a wounded 
grizzly is not to be fooled with. 

Frank told me to go thirty feet to the left 
and he would go the same distance to the 
right, and we would work back to where I 
had shot at the bear. I was very anxious to 
get this bear, and did not realize the danger 
I was in, as this was my first grizzly. In- 
stead of going thirty feet in the direction he 
told me to, I had gone perhaps 200 feet. 
We had to stoop down to look under the 
small evergreens, as it was that thick. I had 
just come up behind three evergreens about 
as tall as my head, when, on looking thru 
them, I spied the grizzly thirty feet ahead of 
me. He was lying at right angles from me, 
and I raised my rifle, intending to get a 
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THE MOOSE HEADS 


The author on right, Ed Binnie in center, Frank Kibbee, guide, on left. The author’s moose on 
right. Ed’s on left 
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good shot into his ear. He must have heard 
the gun scrape my leather vest, for, like a 
flash, he turned his head in my direction, 
saw me, and here he came before | could 
shoot. When I first saw him he was turn- 
ing his head first one way and then another, 
looking for us. He had hid in a little clump 
of bushes beside a tree, and had I not come 
up to the side of him, I would have stumbled 
right onto him before I knew he was near. 
I fired three shots at his head and shoulders 
as he came straight for me, but shot too 
high. One went over his head 

and lodged in the backbone near [ 
the hip; another went a bit lower 
and entered the side angling near 

the flank; one struck a small tree, 
doing no damage. 

There was an open space about 
ten feet in front of me, and when 
he jumped out in this space I | 
could see him plainer, and aimed 
square in his mouth. The bullet | 
struck the big front tooth on the | 
right jaw and broke it off, cut 
his lip in two and gave him such 
a hard blow that it sat him down 
on his haunches, setting him up 
almost straight. I fired my last 
cartridge into his neck. This 
bullet cut his windpipe almost in 
two, so the grizzly forgot all |” 
about me from then on. But it = 
was a lucky shot that ended the 
scrap in my favor. My first shot 
at the time we first saw him had 
penetrated the stomach. I could 
almost touch him with the end of my 
rifle when he went down. Even after he 
dropped the first time (I slipped in a full 
clip of cartridges then) he got up again, but 
sat there facing away from me. Sometimes 
I still think had he seen me then, he would 
have tried to get to me. It is amazing the 
vitality those big bears have. I believe next 
time I would just keep pumping bullets into 
him until he layed down for keeps. 

Frank hallowed as soon as I quit shooting, 
and asked if I was all right. This was just 
such a mix-up as he got all mangled up in, 
so one cannot blame him for getting anxious 
about a tenderfoot hunter. Before starting 
after this bear I remembered I had only 
three cartridges in my rifle. I put in a full 
clip (five), and it was a lucky thing I did, 
for the first three times I shot him when he 
charged me had no more effect than so many 
snowballs. I carried a .45 Colt automatic 
with me for just such an emergency as this, 
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and, of course, it was in the canoe when I 
needed it. Fortunately my five shots did the 
work, but if the last shot had not landed 
where it did, someone else would have been 
writing this story. The bear measured 8 feet 
from nose to tip of tail, and weighed around 
800 pounds, as near as we could guess. 
After he was dressed, four of us could not 
pick him up. We had to hitch ropes to his 
neck and legs and drag him out of the hem- 
lock thicket. I have shot black bears, but 


feed there as long as any meat and bones 
were left. They came in that night at 10 
o'clock, Ed having been successful in get- 
ting a nice caribou with 18 points. 

He and Floyd made two trips down after 
the bear the next day, and on the second 
trip they got her. She had a nice coat and 
weighed around 350 pounds. We each now 
had a caribou, moose and a grizzly bear, so 
you may know we were well satisfied with 

our trip. Having only a few days 








left, we headed for our starting 
point. Two days’ steady paddling 
brought us back to Bear Lake, 
from where we_ had started 
twenty days before. Luck had 
been with us—and what a good 
time we had! 

Our team had not come for us, 
so we decided to hike the twenty 
miles back to Barkerville. We 
left our trophies at Frank’s cabin 
and they came out after them 
later. We left Bear Lake at 9 
a.m. and reached Barkerville at 
7 p.m. Ed’s leg gave out on 
him, and we thought we would 
have to camp in the woods over 
night, but we took it easy and 
he came thru all right. We 
stayed in Barkerville two days 








THE AUTHOR AND HIS MOOSE, WHERE THE LATTER 


FELL WHEN SHOT 


never expected to be attacked by a grizzly. 
It is some satisfaction, tho, to know I stood 
the test when my life depended on it. Had 
I become excited or rattled, there would 
have been only one ending, for a wounded 
grizzly has no sympathy or mercy. I expect 
to get a shot at another grizzly next fall, but 
I am not ashamed to say that I do not care 
to follow a wounded grizzly into a thicket 
at dark again. I want at least an even 
chance with him. 

After dressing the bear, we went on to the 
Sandy Lake cabin to see if the same grizzly 
had been there and taken all our meat, but 
we were glad to learn he had not. This was 
Sunday, October 10th, and the next day 
Frank and I went down the lake five miles 
to where a moose had been shot to see if 
any bears had been there. We found a 
small female grizzly hanging around there, 
but as Ed had nothing but a moose so far, 
I left this bear for him, as we knew it would 


waiting for an auto to come for 
us, but the snow was too deep, 
so we got a bob-sled to take us 
to Stanley, where the auto got to 
to us and took us safely to Ashcroft. 

For anyone wanting to take a trip after 
big game, we can surely recommend Kibbee 
and Reed of Barkerville, B.C. We had a 
good, jolly time. I laughed more on the 
twenty-days’ trip than I would ordinarily in 
a year, and also gained fifteen pounds. So 
that part of the trip speaks for itself. 

The main feature of a hunting trip is the 
spirit of good fellowship. Have good, con- 
genial companions, and you are sure of an 
enjoyable time. And this is what we had 
on this trip. We met some very nice people 
in Barkerville, and it seems like home to 
think of this little village of 100 inhabitants 
hidden away back in those beautiful moun- 
tains 300 miles from the railroad. Some 
day we hope to get back again to meet our 
friends there and take another enjoyable 
hunt with Frank and Floyd. 

No matter, tho, into what part of the world 
our big game hunting trips take us, we will 
never forget the good time we had on this 
trip into the Canadian Rockies. 
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Sheep of the Pineate 


An Arizona sportsman and his hunting partner follow the footsteps of 
Dr. W. T. Hornaday (immortalized thru his book, “On Desert 
and Lava’”)—they succeeding in bringing down some 
splendid specimens of the Mexican sheep 


URING the fall of 1914 G. D. Davis of 

Canisville, Mo., suggested to me to take 
a big game hunt for sheep in the Rockies, 
either in Wyoming or Montana. 

At the time we were spending the hunting 
season hunting deer and moose in the Big 
Fork country of Northern Minnesota. We 
decided that the next fall would see us out 
in Wyoming or Montana after sheep, but 
when the time came he was unable to go, 
so I got my outfit in shape and went back 
to the Big Fork country, where again I was 
successful. ' 

A year later I was called west on business. 
I also made it a pleasure trip. On the way 
out I met up with a gentleman from Chihua- 
hua, Mex., and in our conversation I found 
him to be interested in big game hunting. 
I told him of my desire to get a mountain 
sheep. “Why not go into the Pincate Moun- 
tains?” he said. “They are in Old Mexico. 
You can find lots of sheep there.” He also 
disclosed the fact to me that he had hunted 
there. I then asked him if he ever intended 
to go back again. He replied in the affirma- 
tive, and said he was going there the coming 
fall. Right then I started to plan for the 
hunt with him. 

But when the time came it turned out to 
be like the other hunt—he was unable to get 
away. We made arrangements, tho, to make 
the hunt in 1917; but instead of hunting 
sheep that fall I found myself jazzing a 
Curtis J-M-4D around, getting in shape for 
Boche to get a whack at me. 

Well, anyway, the Boche did not get me, 
and I went back to my old hunting grounds 
in Minnesota. That was in the fall of 1919, 


but it was poor hunting, as there was too 
much snow. 

I made arrangements for a sheep hunt in 
the Pincate Mountains for Christmas, 1919, 
but as no water was to be found in the 
tanks, I went to Minnesota and hunted in 
I returned to Ajo, Ariz., 


November, 1919. 


Edward J. Eckman 


January, 1920, and hunted in the Pincate 
Mountains, where I was very successful. 
While there I made arrangements for another 
sheep hunt for November, 1920, but, like the 
previous fall, there had been very little rain- 
fall. The big game hunter has to depend 
upon the rainfall for a successful hunt, and 
to see that the tanks have water in them 
while he is in the field. 

The hunt for November, 1920, did not 
come off as I planned, as I did not get into 
Pincate until January 2, 1921; but during 
the fall of 1920 I hunted in Minnesota, and 
got back to Ajo, Ariz., December 12, 1920. 
I at once hunted up R. C. Wilson. He asked 
me if I was ready to go down there. “Ready, 
man? Why, I’ve been ready for a year.” 

So here is where we both got busy and 
planned for the trip. I suggested a guide, 
and he laughed at the idea. He said that 
he had been there many times, and that a 
guide was not necessary. In due time we 
had our outfit ready to leave Ajo for the 
border and to the hunting grounds. Mr. 
Wilson had made arrangements for a horse 
wrangler and six head of horses to meet us 
at Quitovaquito, which, by the way, is only 
a few dobe houses and a spring. 

A few Papago Indians live there and raise 
a little corn and wheat. I must say that 
there were more dogs here than any place I 
have ever been, and I have seen a good 
many places of that kind where Indians have 
their camps. 

The first night our camp was pitched in- 
side the big reservoir at Quitovaquito. Early 
next morning we lined up the horses and 
started to put the packs on them. We got 
away from there and headed straight west 
along the north bank of the Sonoyta River. 
We stopped at a place called Salada, where 





the ground is as white as if snow had fallen 
there. This is caused by the salt that lies 
on the surface. A little later we came to a 
place called Los Peicedes, where a railroad 
surveying crew was getting water. After 
leaving there we crossed the Sonoyta River 
and entered a large grove of mesquite trees 
and after an hour’s travel came out on the 
Aboreal Desert. From here we could see the 
Pincate Mountains, altho they were thirty- 
five miles away. That night we camped mid- 
way in the Aboreal Desert under a palo 
verde—the only tree in sight on the desert. 

After supper that evening I sat and looked 
at the Pincate and a little red hill called 
Cerro Colordo, and tried to picture in my 
mind the sheep I was going to see, and the 
big ones that [ was going to get. 

Early in the morning we were up and had 
breakfast. The horse wrangler had a hard 
time to find the horses. Finally we got 
started and headed for the north side of the 
Pincate, as Mr. Wilson wanted to hunt on 
the north side with its big arroyo of lava 
and granite. We also wanted to visit the 
big Crater of the Pincate, which is 825 feet 


deep and about a mile and a half in 
diameter. 
About 2 o'clock in the afternoon we 


reached this place and began to look it over. 
That same afternoon I saw my first moun- 
tain sheep. We started for the Tinajes of 
the Nocochikos. When we got there, much 
to our disappointment, we found no water, 
so we had to make a dry camp. This was 
our second dry camp. 

Next morning we were undecided whether 
to go to the Papago tanks or to El] Capitan 
for water. Our horse wrangler spoke up 
and said that another Papago had told him 
that there was little water, if any, at the 
Papago tanks, so we decided to go south 
toward the place called El] Capitan tanks. 

On our way we saw a large ram, but my 
companion, Mr. Wilson, told me not to shoot 
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him, as we had no water and must not waste 
any time to hunt sheep. Just at dark we 
reached the tanks, and again, to our dis- 
appointment, there was no water. Our 
horses began to show the effects, and that 
night they did not leave camp. We also 
were without water. We left early next 
morning without breakfast. 

When we had traveled up to within about 
eight miles of the Montezuma tanks the 
going became pretty hard, as the desert floor 
was all covered with sharp pinnacles of 
lava. It took us nearly eight hours to cover 
that distance. Much to the gladdened hearts 
of man and beast, we found water there. 
The horses nearly went wild when they saw 
the water. 

We made our permanent camp there, as 
this place was at the foot of the 
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altho only two of them had fair-sized heads. 
We got up and started to stalk them. 

We went around a small hill when Mr. 
Wilson stopped and said that we were about 
close enough. We both climbed up on a 
large rock. Mr. Wilson was on my left. I 
stepped forward a few paces and looked 
down, and, sure enough, there were our 
sheep—four of them laying down and one 
standing. 

Mr. Wilson motioned to me to take my 
shot. I lined the sights of the .250 on the 
largest one’s shoulder and squeezed. At the 
report my ram fell. Mr. Wilson stepped 
forward and shot the next largest one. He 
put four out of the five shots he fired into 
the ram from his .30-06. We went down 
and looked them over and then went back 


out a hard place to live, the whole range 
being nothing more than lava and cinders. 
I am told that these lava beds are the largest 
in Mexico or the United States. I think one 
could easily compare Hades with this place 
in the summer time when the temperature is 
around 125 to 130 degrees in the shade. 

There have been statements made that this 
is the extreme southern point that the sheep 
inhabit, but I can positively say that I know, 
and am in a position to know, that the sheep 
range a good deal farther south, the extreme 
southern point of which I am not positive. 
I do know, however, that there are sheep in 
the VeAjos and the San Francisco Moun- 
tains. 

The next morning, as usual when hunting, 
we were up bright and early. We had break- 
fast and were on our way long 





Pincate Mountains. I was 
anxious for the morrow, when we 
could begin our hunt. Just be- 


fore going to bed my companion 
came to me and told me that we 
were in a free country now. I 
did not get his meaning at first, 
but as soon as he produced a full 
quart of “Old Scotch,” I got what 
he was driving at. So we had a 
few little touches of enthusiasm, 
and wished each other luck on 
the morrow. 

The day broke nice and clear. 
Considering the hard trip across 
the lava beds, we both got up 
feeling fine and ready for the 
hunt. After breakfast Mr. Wil- 
son came to me and said, “You 
see that mountain of cinders and 
lava? Well, it is going to be 
tough going, and sheep hunting 
is the same all over—up, up, up.” 

I asked him if we were to go 
together or not. He replied that 
he would go with me until we got up a ways, 
and then he said he would leave me. So we 
started out and had not gone more than a 
quarter of a mile from camp when we came 
across a trail worn into the hard lava by 
the sheep. How many years they had trav- 
eled on this same trail, no one can ever tell, 
but I am ready to state here that the trail 
was worn into the hard lava over eight 
inches deep, and in some places it seemed 
to be a foot. 

We had climbed up about half way when 
we discovered five sheep feeding about a 
half mile to the south of us. We sat down 
and looked them over. They were all rams, 








J. EKMAN, LEFT; R. C. WILSON, RIGHT. 


AT CAMP EL CAPITAN 


to camp to get two of the horses. The horse 
wrangler went back with us to bring in the 
first day’s kill. 

We got the sheep into camp about 3 
o'clock that afternoon. After having a bit 
to eat, we rested. I felt more than satisfied 
for the first day’s hunt. That evening while 
we were eating supper we saw eight sheep 
from our camp. 

I can’t help but say that this is surely a 
wonderful sheep country. I must say that 
sheep meat is good, but it cannot be com- 
pared with the deer that thrive in the cold 
countries. 

The sheep of the Pincate have sure picked 

















A 16%-IN. RAM KILLED BY THE AUTHOR. PINCATE MT., MEXICO 


before sunrise. I had climbed a 
good ways up the mountain when 
the sun swung over the horizon 
and into the sky. I could plainly 
see now, and I had not gone far 
when I found where five rams 
had crossed the cinder beds. 
They seemed to be cutting across 
and were going up, so I started 
to do likewise. I was unaware 
that I had climbed as high as I 
had until I looked up and saw 
that I was pretty close to Pincate 
Peak. I decided to climb the 
rest of the distance, for I was 
anxious to know how the country 
looked on the other side. If ever 
a climb was worth the hard work 
that was required, this one surely 
was. 

When I reached the top I sat 
down and thru the glasses I saw 
what I never intended to see on 
this trip. I could plainly see the 
gulf and the mountains of Lower 
California. Between the Pincate and the 
coast is a large desert called the Plaz, com- 
posed mostly of sand dunes. In this desert 
is a range of mountains called the Burial 
Range, so named because it seems as tho 
they are being slowly covered up by the ever- 
shifting sand dunes that move and drift up 
against the mountains. They seem to be 
nearly covered up now; but I[ suppose this 
has been going on for centuries. 

After taking all this beautiful country in 
thru my field glasses, I started down. I had 
not gone over half a mile when I saw three 
rams standing just below some rim rock. I 
got my glasses out and looked them over, 
seeing that one was surely a dandy. The 
other two were fair heads. 

I got real busy and laid out a course to 
stalk the rams. I crawled and ran across 
the cinder beds, then sat down and rested, 
so as to be sure that I would be steady when 
I came to shoot. After resting a few min- 
utes I got up and looked over a rock. There, 
down below me, they were, all lying down, 
the big fellow on a rock. As he moved his 
head his horns seemed to cover the whole 
side of his head and shoulders. 

I lay down prone, pushed the safety off 
and rested the bead on his right fore shoul- 
der. I squeezed, and at the report he never 
moved, but the other two arose and got 
away in short order. I ran across the cinder 
beds and after making about seventy-five 
yards the ram I had shot got up. I stopped, 
rested the ivory bead on his shoulder again, 
and let drive. This brought him down. He 
rolled all of 200 yards, when he finally 
lodged between two large boulders. 

I got to him as fast as I could, as I felt 
that this was a sheep worth getting excited 
over. I was anxious to get his measure- 
ments, which did not take long, as I had the 
tape with me. He sure was a large ram—the 
largest killed on the trip. I found him to 
be 411% inches in height at the withers, with 
a 17-inch horn base. 

I did the necessary work and went back 
to camp, where I found Mr. Wilson and the 
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horse wrangler waiting for me and anxious 
to hear the news. I told them of my luck, 
and then got one of the horses and started 
up to get him. When we reached the ani- 
mal Mr. Wilson said that this was the largest 
ram he had ever seen. He also told me that 
I would never get a larger one, no matter 
where I hunted. 

That evening when we got back to camp 
we each had a few more touches of enthusi- 
asm. By the light of the campfire we com- 
mented on each other’s looks. Mr. Wilson’s 
face, having gone unshaven for two weeks, 
showed a bushy gray beard, while mine was 
growing a large crop of red whiskers. We 
sat up and discussed the hunt and planned 
for the next day. We hit the bags about 
11:30 that night. I then had a hard time 
to sleep, but was soon awakened 
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gorge. The last hundred yards I crawled 
over. the cinders in order to make the least 
noise as possible. 

Just as I stepped into view, the largest 
ram, with nearly a full turn, looked up at 
me. As he did so I put a ball from the little 
.250 bolt action into his brisket. He went 
down and rolled about seventy-five yards. 
They were all on the run now. I got a rake- 
ing shot at the next largest ram, which was 
going away from me. The shot struck him, 
the ball breaking seven of his ribs. 

Mr. Wilson got two out of the band, so 
we both were more than satisfied. I have 
my sheep now—all I ever intend to kill— 
three beautiful heads. I sometimes feel a 
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I only wish I could tell the readers of 
Outdoor Life more of this wonderful coun- 
try, but it is beyond my power to describe it. 

There have been a good many stories and 
articles written about this place, but none 
as yet to my knowledge have correctly pic- 
tured to the reader the grandeur of the place. 
Dr. Hornaday tells about it pretty well in 
his book called “Camp Fires on Desert and 
Lava,” and Carl Lummholtz describes it 
wonderfully in his book called “New Trails 
in Mexico.” 

I hope some day to see this place made 
into a game reserve or a national park on 
the desert. But I don’t suppose it ever will 
as long as it is under Mexican rule. 

I can hardly close this article 





at 6 by the call of “Come and C2 
git it.” 

We started out next morning, 
Mr. Wilson going down along 
the south side of the mountain 
while I went up along the lava 
beds. The going was hard and 
I had many things in view for 
the day. I had not gone far 
when I heard some rifle shots to 
the south in the direction that 
my companion had taken. I only 
hoped that he did not let the big 
ones get away. 

During my morning’s walk I 
found a dozen or more complete 
skeletons of mountain sheep, 
from some of which even the 
horns had not been taken. Some 
of the heads were very large. I 








until I tell the reader of my com- 
panion, Mr. Wilson, who accom- 
panied me on the trip; he was a 
very good hunter. Jaun, our 
horse wrangler, was a_ hard 
worker and good companion. I 
am going to hunt antelope with 
him next fall if everything turns 
out right. 

I must now make a few re- 
marks about our firearms. I used 
a .250-3000 bolt action Savage. 
Up to the close of the hunt I had 
killed twelve head of big game 
withit. Mr. Wilson had a .30-06, 
which caused him a little trouble. 
It seemed to act like the one I 
had, which I discarded in the 
fall of 1919 after it had jammed 








also saw heads piled in a place 
like cordwood. I firmly believe 
these were killed by Indians for 
the meat, while the other ones 
were killed by sportsmen, who, 
upon examination of the dead sheep, were 
not satisfied with the heads and let them lay. 

My companion told me of two hunters who 
had killed over thirty sheep and had only 
taken out eighteen heads, one an 18-incher. 
This is surely poor sportsmanship; but the 
world is full of them, and we all must bear 
the stigma. 

The sheep of the Pincate are not going to 
last long. A railroad will penetrate this 
region within a year or two, and I look for 
the sheep of the desert to go into the past 
and exist only as a memory. If the place 
were in the United States our good sports- 
men would not be satisfied at leaving it open, 
but would urge the state to make it a game 
reserve, which I sure would like to see done 
to this section of the Pincate Mountains. 

About noon I met Mr. Wilson on a small 
red hill (all hills here are red) and learned 
he had been fortunate enough to bag two 
rams. One he said would go about 15 
inches. I went back with him and looked 
at the rams. They sure were dandies. 

Instead of taking the reader of this story 
over days of endless toil and hardships that 
only a sheep hunter knows (the traveling 
across the lava and cinders and getting ac- 
quainted with every cacti by personal con- 
tact with them), I will only relate a few of 
the actual happenings. 

After spending a few more days here, we 
started for a new country that Mr. Wilson 
knew of. We had only gone a short distance 
when we rounded a rim rock, and there on 
the opposite side from us were twelve rams, 
some lying down and some feeding on the 
dry giletta grass. 

We went back about twenty yards and 
talked it over. I was to go back and pick 
out the two best heads and shoot the largest 
one. Then Mr. Wilson was to pick out what 
he wanted. I started back and began to 
cautiously stalk them down thru a deep 


A SILHOUETTE 


Sheep packed, ready to be sent to camp. E. J. Ekman and Frank Juan 


are shown 


little sorry for what I have done, but I have 
one consolation—and that is that I never 
left a pound of meat to rot. 

Outside of being a good sheep country, 
the Pincate Mountains are noted for their 
extinct volcanos, one of the largest being 
825 feet in depth and about a mile and a 
half in diameter. The wall of the crater is 
nearly all perpendicular. The lava and the 
rock blend in color from a redish hue to a 
dark gray, the hard granite showing up in 
gray and white patches all over the wall. 

Pincate cannot be compared with any 
other sheep country, for in a day’s hunt one 
can see an unbelievable number of sheep. 
There is also a great number of antelope on 
the desert that surrounds it. It is truly a 
wonderful country. 


three times when I needed it the 
worst way. I know right now 
that a lot of big game hunters 
don’t agree with me, but that has 
been my observation of the .30- 
706. (A very extraordinary experience with 
this arm.—Ed.) 

After my hunt was over and the trip 
across the desert was ended, we felt glad 
when our car was at Quitovaquito to take 
us back to Ajo. We took all the meat back 
with us and gave it to our friends. Our 
motto was: Do not leave a pound in the hills 
to rot. 

In closing I must say that, after all, I find 
more enjoyment in deer hunting. Here 
again I know that some will not agree with 
me. Altho we saw over fifty sheep in three 
days, I am sorry to say that it will not be 
long before the sheep of the Pincate will 
only be a memory and a thing of the past. 

So, brother sportsmen, if you want a sheep 
of the desert species, go to the Pincates be- 
fore it is too late. 
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The Musette Bag 


Peaceful employment for an old soldier. 


Suggestions for hold-all bag 


handy in carrying small] articles, lunch, camera, glasses, 
gloves, sweater, etc., on mountain hikes and 
other all-day trips in the field 


Maj. Robt. H. Lewis, U.S. A. 


‘OR those of us who were intimately con- 
nected with the “late unpleasantness” 
overseas, the hunting game was a much 
dreamed of, but unattainable joy for a few 
years. But now that the “piping times of 
peace” are here again we are able to turn 
our minds to the fixing up of our hunting 
outfits and the inventing of those things 
which, as Horace Kephart says, “Nobody but 
ourselves has the gigantic brain to conceive.” 
Since the return of the A. E.F. there are 
probably more articles of military equipment 
scattered thru the homes of the country than 
ever before, and some of these things come 
in very handy in the hunting field. 

Very likely in many a closet of the re- 
turned members of the A. E. F. there hangs 
a cloth bag, reinforced on the bottom and 
sides with leather, with many and mysterious 
pockets, inside and out, and with a web 
shoulder strap for carrying. A look inside 
may reveal traces of sugar, tooth powder and 
crumbs of bread, and the bag is probably 
worn and spotted with the mud of Northern 
France, and possibly with the blood of that 
dear departed comrade of our scrapping 
days, old M. Vin Rouge. 

I am speaking of the highly developed 
cousin of the musette bags with which the 
poilu himself—the strong 
leather-bottomed affair which I believe we 
adopted from the British, and which is in- 
separably connected with our memories of 
the American officer on the move in France. 

The bag as it stands, equipped with a 
shoulder strap, is well enough adapted for 
carrying a lunch and camera on all-day trips 
in the field. But personally 1 detest having 
anything hanging from one shoulder and 
banging against my hip, getting in the way 
of the free swing of the arms when walking 
and continually working around in front of 
one when crawling. For the reason that the 
bag is so strong and so well adapted for use 
as a lunch and camera bag on short tramps 
and for use as a hold-all for small articles 
which one wants to have on the outside of 
the pack on those long trips of which the 
true lover of the outdoors is always dream- 
ing, I have many times cast a speculative 
eye on my old specimen with a view to get- 
ting it firmly fixed on that spot on my back 
where a load rides most easily at the end of 
a long, hard day. 

For those whose purses allow them to in- 
dulge in patent rucksacks, pack bags and 
the hundred and one attractive jimcracks 
which can be bought for a price this article 
will have no appeal. This is written for the 
man who has to make the best use of what 
he has, and whose hunting clothes probably 
started their career as his Sunday best, and 
whose ammunition allowance is salvaged 
from what he would have spent on tobacco 
and theater tickets, or more likely from his 
wife’s pin-money. 

The standard musette bag is made of 
strong, water-proofed cloth, reinforced with 
leather on the bottom and part of the sides, 
and is covered by a flap which buckles 
down. On the outside of one, or possibly 
of each end, is a strong pocket, also covered 
by a flap, which makes an excellent place to 
carry a small camera, films, extra cartridges 
or any of the things that one is likely to 


loves to festoon 


want in a hurry during the course of the 
day and without the trouble of opening and 
hunting thru the bag. The inside of the 
bag is divided into various pockets, the best 
utilization of which will depend on _ indi- 
vidual taste. At any rate, there is sure to 
be a good place for the larger camera where 
it will not come in contact with the jam 
sandwiches, a place for the sharpening stone 
and the spare pipe and the cleaning materi- 
als for the gun. On the top edge of the bag 
are two strong snap-hooks which snap into 
rings on the ends of the shoulder strap. 

Get two pieces of leather, each about 
34 inches long and 1% inches wide, of good, 
soft, heavy stock, such as trunk straps are 
made of. They may cost you as much as 
$3, but it will pay you to get good material, 
as you will find many uses for the pack 
straps I am about to describe, besides the 
one of carrying your musette bag. 

Take a sharp knife and taper these straps 
so that they will be about %4 of an inch 
wide at the ends, the taper beginning about 
7 inches from one end and about 12 inches 
from the other. If you have a_ saddler’s 
edge-tool, finish the edges off round so that 
there will be no possibility of your shoulders 
being cut or chafed. 

Your two straps will now be shaped as 
shown in Fig. 1. Now get a good, heavy 
brass D-ring which measures 1% inches on 
the inside of the straight side. Get two 
smaller D-rings which measure *%4 of an inch 
on the inside of the straight side. 

Rivet the ends of the straps which have 
the quickest taper (end marked A, Fig. 1) 
over the straight side of the large D-ring. 
In doing this, make the loop which is bent 
around the ring, long enough so that a %- 
inch blanket roll strap may be slipped thru 
the loop between the side of the ring and 
the first rivet. This has nothing to do with 
carrying your bag, but will enable you to 
use the same straps to carry a cylindrical 
blanket roll, small tent or other similar load. 

Rivet a small D-ring to the other end of 
each of the straps, leaving the same space 
between the side of the ring and the first 
rivet, thru which to slip a blanket roll strap. 
(See Fig. 2.) 

In the lower corners of your musette bag, 
which comes next to your hip when the bag 
is carried by the old shoulder strap, punch 
holes sufficiently high so that when you 
thread rawhide thongs thru them any strain 
on the thongs will be taken up by the heavy 
seam in the bottom edge of the bag. Puta 
strong rawhide thong about 2 feet long thru 
each of these holes so that about a foot of it 
will be hanging down on each side. Raw- 
hide belt lacing is the best thing to use for 
this. You will find that this extra length 
will be useful for tying on all sorts of little 
things such as your cup or a couple of 
grouse, or even the humble cottontail which 
you may pick up in the course of the day 
as a pot-boiler when the larger game refuse 
to come out and be shot at, and meat is 
scarce in camp. 

Take the shoulder strap off your bag and 
throw it away. Or if you are one of those 
saving cusses who has a mass of junk stowed 
away which he “might use some day,” then 
put it away where your wife can come across 




















BAG AS USED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
A LIGHT PACK 

The cover for this pack is 7 feet square, of 
the linen with which the wings of aeroplanes are 
covered. Brass grommets are spaced every foot 
around the edges, and the cloth can be pitched 
as a very good shelter. It will keep out a very 
heavy rain even if not water-proofed. The shel- 
ter cloth weighs about 2 pounds. The whole 
pack, including flour, salt, sugar, coffee and 
baking powder for a three-days’ trip in a country 


where game can be depended on weighs 25 
pounds. 


it at least twice a year and ask you, “You 
still want this old thing?” meanwhile hold- 
ing it gingerly before her by the thumb and 
forefinger of the right hand. 

Cut a strong strip of rawhide or leather 
about % inch wide and 6 inches long, and 
near each end punch a hole. Snap one of 
the hooks on the bag into one of the holes, 
pass the strap thru the large D-ring on your 
pack straps and snap the other end into the 
other hook on your bag. 

Now tie the rawhide thongs on the lower 
corners of your bag into the small D-rings 
and swing the contraption onto your back, 
well up Jetween the shoulders, and see how 
she feels. 

If the pack straps are of the right length 
to suit your particular build, your bag will 
lie snugly against your back and just at the 
particular spot where the amount of stuff 
that you can cram into it will feel compara- 
tively light, even after a long day’s tramp. 
It will be high enough to clear any except 
very deep water in wading, will be clear of 
any snow that you can travel thru without 
snow-shoes, and will be clear of mud and 
hard rocks, for the sake of your camera and 
field glasses, in case you slip and take a 
sudden seat. Your arms will be free for 
their legitimate uses of fighting brush, chop- 
ping and shooting, and you w'll be able to 
flop down on your stomach and crawl like a 
snake 

If sou are going on more than one day’s 
trip and desire to carry a light tent, bedding 
and an axe, get two blanket straps about 
14 inch wide and 3 feet long. Roll your light 
tent, bedding and as much else as you care 
to stagger under into a tight, cylindrical roll 
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about 30 inches long. Pass one of your 
blanket straps thru the loops in your pack 
straps at the large D-ring. Pass the other 
blanket strap thru the loops at the small D- 
ring. Space the blanket straps about 18 to 
20 inches apart and strap them around your 
roll. Stick your axe down under the blanket 
straps where you can get it easily without 
undoing the whole pack. Snap the hooks on 








FIG.2 ) 


your musette bag over the upper blanket 
strap. Climb into your pack and pick up 
your rifle or rod and go. 

I have had a good chance to try this rig 
out on short trips, and I am going to give 
it a good try-out on a long trip this fall. It 
is capable of adjustment to meet almost any 
conditions. If you kill a deer and have no 
pack horse to help you to get him to camp 
and no friend who you can draft for this 
job, tie his fore and hind legs together, cut 
a slit in his lower jaw and tie his head to 
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his feet and tie the whole works to the big 
D-ring. Cut slits in his hide just over his 
backbone and about 10 inches apart, and tie 
the small D-rings there. You will make a 
much more successful attempt to get him to 
camp than by trying to carry him thrown 
over your shoulder as shown on the covers 
of the sporting numbers of some of the 
magazines. The man who strides lightly 
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cleaned him to lighten the load as much as 
possible, tied his legs together and started 
for camp, only a couple of miles away. He 
got heavier and more slippery at every step. 
I finally tried to take a short-cut across a 
steep spur. The buck started to slip just 


at the crucial instant when I had one foot 
out feeling around to make the next step 
down. 


He threw me off my balance, and 











SHOWING BOTH SIDES OF THE 
Side of bag which is away from the body, showing method of attachment to large 
Side of bag which goes next to the body, showing 
lower end of pack straps to lower corners of bag. 


To left: 
D ring at upper end of pack straps. 
method of attachment of small D rings at 


To right: 


over the landscape with even a young buck 
thrown carelessly over one shoulder must be 
some he-man. 

I once killed a nice young buck in the 
mountains of New Mexico toward the close 
of a long and unsuccessful day’s hunt. We 
were out of fresh meat at camp and had 
been in the country for several days without 
any meat having been killed. 1 was the 
youngest and most inexperienced member of 
the party, and wanted badly to bring in the 
first buck. I cut that buck’s head off and 





BAG 


buck, loaded rifle and I rolled together to 
the bottom of the canyon. I was so dis- 
gusted I left him there, and when I got 
within yelling distance of camp I sat on a 
rock and howled for someone with a pack- 
horse to come out and bring the cussed 
thing in. 

Back packing is hard work any way you 
take it. But if you are fixed right, which 
means that your load rides securely and in 
the right place, it is surprising what even a 
green man can get away with. 

















Does a Panther Scream? 


I should say a panther does 

scream. I’ve heard ’em!—I mean I 
heard one. I don’t ever want to hear an- 
other’n! Fer a long time theys been fellers 
a writin’ in to Outdoor Life an’ sayin’ a 
panther screams er a panther don’t scream. 
Now, I knows they scream. You see, it was 
this way: 

Me an’ Esther Elizabeth was settin’ in a 
movin’ pictur’ show an’ lookin’ at Paul J. 
Rainy ropin’ big Africkan lions—er wuz it 
Buffaloo Jones who roped the lions and 
rhinoceroserossesses an’ hippopotamussesses 
an’ things in Africky? ‘Pears to me it was 
Jones—Buffaloo Jones. (He “buffalooed” 
’em!) Well, no matter, me an’ Esther wuz 
a settin’ there lookin’ at the pictures an’ 
havin’ the time uv our young lives. An’ 
jist as Rainy—I mean Jones—jist as Jones 
got his roap on a femail Africkan lion, I 
said: 

“Esther, that hain’t so much; I could do 
that myself. " 


QO": LORD! 


I could rope a he-lion! 
An’ Esther said, “Yes you could—not!” 
An’ I said, “Why couldn’t 1?” 

An’ she said, “Because you are not brave 
enough!” 


W. R. Macllrath 


(Oh, Lord! I wasn’t brave enough. Esther 
said that to me, right to my face.) I said, 


“I’m brave enough fer you!” Oh, I was hot! 
How could she know how brave I was? 
Somebody tell me. 

An’ then we didn’t say nothin’ more fer 
a good while. (That settled her—me tellin’ 
her I was brave enough fer her.) 

An’ purty soon Buffaloo Jones got his lasso 
tangled up in the legs of a jiraff. An’ they 
wuz the derndest, cutest little jiraff there 
that anybody ever saw. The little giraff give 
me an idee. (I’m a great feller to git idees.) 
I said to Esther, “I could ketch a giraff, 
too!” 

An’ she says, “What do you mean?” 
knowed I meant somet’n! ) 

An’ I says agin, “I could ketch a giraff 
an’ I wouldn’t need no lasso to do it with, 
either,” I says. 

An’ Esther says, “I’d like to know what 
you are driving at?” 

Now, Esther is a very tall girl, an’ slender, 
an’ she has great big luminous eyes—jist 


(She 


like a giraff. An’ she has a cute, awkward 
way about her (with quite a bit of grace in 
it) jist like a giraff. An’ I says, “You are 
my jiraff—I could ketch you.” 

I thought it was cute, an’ she’d like it. 
But she was mad. My! she was mad. She 
got up an’ moved over in another seat an’ 
wouldn’t set by me. An’ she kept pattin’ 
her foot on the floor, right fast an’ nervous- 
like, like a young woodpecker on a tree, an’ 
she kept bitin’ her lips and lookin’ awful 
mad, an’ lookin’ right at the picture. 

But I was afraid to stop then, an’ jist kept 
right on a sayin’ “Yer my giraff—my little 
pet jiraff. Oh, my little pet giraff!” 

An’ jist then the little jiraff came round 
to its mother an’ leaned up against her on 
its long, wobbly legs, an’ jist stood there 
too ridiculous fer anything; it jist stood 
there an’ shivered, it was so skeered. An’ 
I says, pintin’ to the screen, “Look at my 
little pet jiraff!” An’ that was too much. 

An’ Esther, she says, “Oh, hush.” 

But I knowed from the way she said it 
that she wasn’t so mad any more, an’ the 
troubled waters was still, so to speak, an’ 
that she jist loved that little young baby 
jiraff with her whole heart. (I knowed she 
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“SLIM, TAKE HIM OVER THERE IN THAT CANYON 
OLE ONE-EYED 


MAN-EATIN’ PANTHER 


KILLED THAT WOMAN LAST MONTH” 


couldn’t help lovin’ it. Esther jist can’t 
help lovin’ any little, young animals.) 

An’ then I moved over in the seat by her. 
Then I slipped my arm around the back of 
the seat, easy, like ye slip up to put a sad- 
dle on a skittish hoss. But Esther never 
flinched, when it touched her back, like a 
hoss does; she jist set there like a hoss that’s 
been broke to ride fer a long time. An’ 
then I tightened up both cinches as tight as 
I could, an’ then I jist set there an’ didn’t 
say nothin’. 

An’ purty soon Esther she turned around 
to me an’ put her face right up close to 
mine till her nose an’ for’ad was right 
against mine, an’ she jist set there lookin’ 
right square into both my eyes. 

An’ I said, “What ye lookin’ at?” 

An’ she jist kept lookin’ way deep into 
my soul—an’ didn’t say nothin’. 

An’ I says agin, “What ye lookin’ at?” 

An’ she says, “Nothin’.” 

An’ I says, “Look at the pictures, then.” 

An’ after awhile I caught her on the same 
thing. I got to lookin’ her right in the eyes, 
an’ she forgot what she had said to me, so 
she asked me, “What you lookin’ at?” 

An’ I says, “Not’in’!” 

An’ she says, “All right for you.” 

An’ I says, “Yer my little pet giraff, an’ 
I’ve got t’ pertect ye.” 

Then she flared right up agin, with her 
feathers all up like a wet hen, an’ she says: 
“What could you protect? Why, if you were 
to get out in the woods where there was a 
wild lion screaming you'd be so scared you'd 
run against a tree and kill yourself!” (Oh, 
she said it mean—Umm-mm-mmm! ) 

Ye see, Esther didn’t know that it wasn’t 
Africkan lions that screams. An’ I says, 
“Oh, yo-o-u-u mean one av them screamin’ 
lions, don’t ye?” 

An’ she said, “Y-e-s-s, I mean one of those 
screaming lions.” (Esther always used very 
correct English when she was angry and on 
her dignity.) 

An’ I said, “If they was a lion a-screamin’ 
in the woods where I was huntin’ with a 
gun it would be a screamin’ because it was 
afraid of me!” 

An’ Esther says, “Oh, you think you are 
so smart, don’t you?” 

An’ I says, “Jist to show you how smart I 
am, I’m a goin’ out West an’ kill me a 
screamin’ lion. An’ I'll marry a squaw an’ 
git lots of land—an’ I won’t come back to 
ye, either,” I says. 

An’ then Esther she spilled the beans, she 
did. She said to me, tiltin’ up her chin an’ 
raisin” her nose in the air like a bird-dog 
pintin’ birds, she said, “Go on! I dare you!” 

An’ then I wished I hadn’t said it. But 
I couldn’t take it back. 

An’ ever little while after that when Esther 
met me she would say, “When are you going 
out West to kill that lion an’ get that squaw 
and all that land?” She always brought it 
out strong about the squ-u-a-a-ww, too. 

So I went up to Routt County, Colo., an’ 


got four fellers, named Buck, Rufus, Zeb an’ 
Slim, to take me out. We rode out in the 
hills—oh, a long ways—four or five miles— 
an’ purty soon it was gittin’ dark, with all 
the big rocks stickin’ out ever’ place and the 
shadders under the trees. I wuzent afraid, 
but I purty near wished I was back in In- 
dianny. It was so dern rocky an’ rough an’ 
so many holes fer things to hide in an’ jump 
out on ye! 

An’ Buck said to Slim: “Slim, take him 
over there in that canyon where that mangy 
ol’ one-eyed man-eaten panther killed that 
woman last month. He’s around here yit, 
an’ maybe ye’ll get a shot.” 

An’ I said to Slim, “We aint goin’ tonight, 
air we? It’s gittin’ awful dark to shoot.” 

An’ Slim said, ‘‘Sure, we're goin’ tonight. 
In the late evenin’ is when a panther hunts, 
an’ that’s the time to shoot ’em. Ye ain't 
afraid, air ye?” 

An’ I said, “Oh, no, I ain’t afraid-———— 
But it’s gittin’ awful dark!” 

Then Slim took me over in an awful place, 
down in a deep gulch, with rocks and holes 
all around, an’ he pointed to a hole that I 
could see with some bones in it showin’ 
thru the dark, an’ Slim says: “Here’s the 
mangy ol’ man-eater’s den; here’s where he 
drug that poor woman to eat her. If we 
watch around he may come along tonight. 
He lives in this here holler.” 

An’ we set up on a rock an’ watched a 
long time, an’ it was awful still, an’ it was 
gittin’ awful dark. 

Purty soon Slim said he wanted a drink, 
fer me to set there and he would be right 
back and bring me a drink, too. 

I asked him couldn’t I go with him. But 
he said it was a dangerous climb down to 
the creek, and, anyhow, he’d be right back. 
An’ he went off an’ left me a settin’ there in 
the dark. (Oh, I wish Buck hadn’t told me 
about that awful ol’ mangy, one-eyed man- 
eater a-eatin’ that woman right here in this 
cave.) 

How he must have growled in her ear and 
chewed an’ bit her as he drug her along. 


An’ then to take her in that dark hole and 
devour her alive. Oh, I wished Slim’d 
hurry! 


But Slim didn’t come back. An’ I didn’t 
know the way to camp, an’ couldn’t see, 
anyhow. It was as dark as the inside of a 
black bull’s belly. I wasn’t afraid, er nothin’ 

I wasn’t afraid; but—what was that? I 
thought I heard somethin’! (That dead 
woman’s face kept comin’ up before me. Oh, 
it was an awful face, with a set look of hor- 
ror on it jist like she looked while the ol’ 
man-eater was devourin’ her alive in that 
dark hole.) 

Then I called *O-0-0- 
h-h-h-h, Slim!” 

An’ I hadn’t more’n done it till I knowed 
I oughtn’t to done it. It would bring the ol’ 
man-eater to me. They say they will come 
to the human voice. Then I thought I heard 
somethin’ agin. A rustlin’ in the brush, er 


in a loud voice, 





somethin’. An’ before I could control myself 
I called agin, as loud as I could, “Oh-h-h, 
S-]-i-m-m!” 

My voice echoed and re-echoed thru the 
canyons, an’ reverberated amongst the rocks, 
an’ died away in faint trembling echoes in 
the far, eerie side-canyons. An’ I thought 
I oughtn’t t’ done it. But I wanted Slim to 
come, quick. I listened. The last trembling 
echoes had not died away in the far side- 
canyons when there arose on the night a 
far-off, sinister wail. 

Was it one of the last echoes stronger 
than the others? I hoped so. Anyhow, 
wouldn’t holler any more. I wanted to see 
what time it was. I struck a match and 
looked at my watch. It was jist a few min- 
utes to midnight. An’ Slim an’ me had 
come out there before supper. But I 
wouldn’t holler any more. Then I knowed 
I had oughtn’t t’ have struck the match. Ye 
kin see fire so fur at night. Wonder if it 
seen the light? 

I wouldn’t holler any more an’ then maybe 
it wouldn’t holler any more. But it did. 
An’ closer this time. It was comin’ fer me. 
It had seen the light. Its fiendish, demonia- 
cal yell rose on the frosty night air of the 
mountains and echoed and reverberated thru 
the big, black canyons and side-canyons till 
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ESTHER AN’ ME 


An’ I said, ag’in, ““‘What ye lookin’ at?” 
Esther said, “Nothin.’ ”’ 


An’ 


the whole world rang with the wailing, cada- 
verous yell. 

An’ I yelled, “O-o-0-0-h-h-h—SI-]-i-i-m-m!” 
with all my might. An’ then I run. An’ 
when I’d stop I’d hear it comin’ closer. I 
could hear it comin’ thru the brush now 
after me. An’ it yelled ag’in and ag’in. No 
matter which way I turnéd, it follored me. 
“Sometimes it was on one side and some- 
times on the other.” I tore my clothes off 
in the rough bushes in the dark. I fell on 
my hands and knees over a boulder. Oh, I 
fell in a pile of bones. I felt bones in the 
dark with my hands! I was in the man- 
eaters very den. An’ him a comin’. And 
these was the bones of the dead woman 
killed a month before. And ag’in the fiend- 
ish, unnatural, hideous wail arose right close 
behind me. There was something unnatural 
in it, as if a human soul was bein’ trans- 
formed into a devil an’ was in great pain! 
I run. God, how I run! I butted my head 
against rocks in the dark! I tore my clothes 
an’ my hide; I fell an’ got up ag’in an’ run 
some more. Then I felt myself fallin’ thru 
space; then I hit—bam!—an’ everything 
turned black. But it seemed I heard shots. 

When I woke up the boys had me in camp 


and the sun was shinin’. I said, “Where’s 
Slim?” : ; 
An’ they said, “Slim’s here. Want t’ see 
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him? 
Then Slim come in where J was layin’ on 











a cot all tied up with bandages. An’ Slim 
said, “You had a narrer escape last night. 
If I hadn’t shot at it jist when I did it would 
a-got ye sure.” 

I says, “Did ye shoot at it?” 

Slim says, “Didn’t ye hear me?” 
_ “An’ then,” Slim said, “me an’ the boys 
carried ye in with a lantern, fer ye fel! over 
a bank. Ye might have fell over where it 
was a thousand feet high, but ye didn’t. 
Ye’re a lucky dog.” 

I admitted it, and thanked Slim fer savin’ 
my life, an’ all that. 

An’ Slim said it wasn’t nothin’ at all; that 
hed do that fer anybody under them circum- 
stances. 
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But when I got well, so’s I could git 
around, after about three weeks Rufus an’ 
me was out one day an’ Rufus said: “The 
beys jist played a little trick on ye. Ye 
thought ye heard a panther. But Slim was 
the panther. He done the hollerin’. Slim 
was the panther.” 

But it wouldn’t go down, and I told Rufus 
so. Besides Slim had saved ‘my life. I 
wouldn’t believe that about him. (I guess 
I know when I hear a panther.) 

An’ Rufus said it was a burro that died 
where I saw the bones (an’ felt ’em in the 
dark). Said he’d take me over an’ show me 
in daylight. But I said no, I wouldn’t go 
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back to that place daylight er no daylight! 
And I went home! 
An’ when Esther seen me ag’in she didn’t 


ask me if I killed a lion. She said I was a 
changed man (I was). She was so glad to 
see me she jist cried on my shoulder. An’ 
she said, “My great, big, Western man! 
You ain’t afraid of a-a-n-n-y-y-thing, are 
you? I always knew YOU were not afraid 
of anything!” 

An’ I said to her (seeing how she felt), 
“What ye cryin’ fer?” 

An’ she said, “’Cause I’m so glad you're 
back!” 

But nobody needn’t ever tell me no pan- 
thers don’t scream! 














Rediscovered Trout Waters 


An angler tells of a perseverence which demonstrated the productiveness 
of a trout stream long after its discovery as 


O all of you who have fished much for 

trout, there must be one place, stream 
or pond as the case may be, that, above all 
others, is most dear to you. The pride of 
questionable possession may be yours (for, 
of course, you as the discoverer of new (7?) 
trout waters feel that they are rightfully 
yours), and because of this discovery you 
eventually come to the conclusion that this 
is your spot, your little paradise as it were, 
and one to be kept unsullied and undefiled 
from the encroaching presence of other 
fishermen. 

By whatever ethics we may judge the case 
it is unquestionably an idiosyncrasy of fisher- 
men that they must needs designate their 
favorite spot as “My Stream” or “My Pond.” 
As many as a thousand others may know and 
fish this loved place of theirs, but by the 
subtle alchemy of a fisherman’s mind the 
rights of all other fishermen are eliminated 
and the loved spot always remains their own. 

And it is of “My Pond” that I would tell 
you. Wonderful it is and shall always be, 
enchanted above all others, fishermen’s 
heaven carried to the n’th degree. And, yes, 
I discovered it. Perhaps I had much better 
say that I re-discovered. At least I discovy- 
ered it to my own satisfaction, and after all 
that is what counts. 

Far up in the splendid hills of one of 
Michigan’s rugged counties there rises a lit- 
tle trout stream—crystal-clear, cold as the 
frost of a winter’s morning, and hemmed in 
by balsam and cedar. It is indeed small 
wonder that a stream with such a start in 
life should eventually become a wind-swept 
sunlit home for many lusty trout. The blaz- 
ing sun of mid-summer affects this stream 
not at all, with the possible exception of a 
slightly lessened volume of water. and I 
know that its temperature varies but little 
the whole year thru. And so finally this 
laughing, rippling trout water takes unto 
itself a real home, a place where it holds 
within its bosom the drifting clouds of June 
skies and mirrors the myriad stars of glori- 
ous Northern nights. “Your Stream” has 
become “My Pond.” 

And by way of further introduction I want 
to say that this pond of mine is nothing if 
not temperamental. It is not one to be 





apparently “fishless” water 


C. C. Gillian 


lightly wooed, and it has led me on many a 
fruitless chase. Therein lies its charm. I 
have fished it on days when not a trout could 
I raise, and in consequence have gone home 
swearing revenge when the day came. But 
somehow the sight of six or seven splendid 
brown trout lying in my creel always allevi- 
ates the sting of previous defeats, and I in- 
variably take down the rod and start for 
camp. To my credit I may say that I have 
done this at a time when twenty trout might 
as easily have been creeled as seven. 

Oh, this pond of mine is a wonderful 
place! Its fame has spread far indeed. The 
sunny waters of the Mexican Gulf and the 
bustling streets of New York City know 
many men who come here to fish. I have 
one friend—Mr. Morrison of New York—a 
man of excellent fishing caliber, and one 
who has cast over perhaps all of the note- 
worthy streams of the East, who annually 
makes a pilgrimage to my wayward pond. 
Its enchantment has gotten him, too. 

It was on a sparkling day in early June 
that I found this place and was regularly 
and duly initiated into its mysteries. A rare 
day indeed it was to be out, and one that no 
true fisherman would have failed to appreci- 
ate. A heavy downpour of the night before 
had washed the air clear and pure. The 
sun shone from a sky only faintly spattered 
with fleecy clouds, and the warm breeze of 
morning carried with it the smell of blos- 
soming clover and the fragrant odor of cedar 
and balsam. From a nearby tree the sore- 
throated little Northern warbler was sending 
forth his flute-like melody. In passing I 
wish to remark on the haunting song of this 
little fellow. I first heard him sing on the 
north shore of Lake Superior, and the recur- 
rence of his song always conjures up visions 
of dense swamps, wild, wind-swept shores 
and splendid trout streams. 

In a borrowed boat I drifted away from 
shore, out over the finest looking trout cover 
that I had ever seen. Far down in that cold, 
clear water were the stumps of what had 
once been gigantic pine trees, while the bot- 
tom was covered with a tightly-clinging 





green carpet of moss. This is an artificial 
pond, and where now there is ten feet of 
spring water a splendid forest of cork pine 
once held sway. Then came the lumbermen, 
and when they got thru nothing remained 
but broken stubs and stumps. A little later 
some enterprising individuals conceived the 
idea of forming a public service corpora- 
tion, and as a result built a dam across our 
trout stream, right below the cut-over timber 
land. I do not know just how well the finan- 
cial venture prospered, but I do know that 
they succeeded in making one of the finest 
trout waters in this part of the country. 

Strange as it may seem, as viewed in the 
light of later developments, there were no 
trout rising that morning, but a fisherman 
is always optimistic, at least at the start of 
a day’s fishing, and it was with a deal of 
satisfaction that I strung up the Leonard 
and bent on a No. 10 Whirling Dun. 

Two hours of absolutely fruitless casting 
with every fly that I possessed, fished dry, 
semi-dry and wet, brought me to just about 
the low ebb of enthusiasm. You, too, have 
probably known the keen sense of disap- 
pointment that comes to one who, having 
found seemingly splendid trout water, at 
length comes to the conclusion that it is fish- 
less. Oh, for the boundless egotism of fisher- 
men. Do you remember that point in your 
fishing career when, nct to take trout from 
a certain water, proved conclusively that 
there were none there? Eventually we learn 
not to judge water by our ability or inability 
to take trout from it, but sometimes the 
knowledge does not come to us until long, 
long afterward. 

Disgusted, out of kilter, as it were, with 
the whole world, I was about to take down 
my rod when by some chance or other I 
glanced up. It was then I noticed a large 
fly on the surface of the water, and as the 
wind was in the right direction I presumed 
that it would probably float by the boat. As 
it came nearer I was able to distinguish its 
wings of finest gauze, erect and graceful, 
and a fat olive body curving slightly upward. 
Far from raising my hopes, the sight of this 
dainty trout morsel floating undisturbed and 
for so long a time only served to lower them, 
for it seemingly bore out my theory of a 
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FAR UP IN THE SPLENDID HILLS THERE RISES A LITTLE TROUT STREAM 


troutless pond. Surely, I thought, no sane 
trout, even tho only slightly gastronomically 
inclined, would pass up an insect of this 
kind. 

Hardly had the thought passed thru my 
mind when there was a commotion in the 
immediate vicinity of that fly, the amber 
gleam of a splendid rising trout shone clearly 
thru the crest of a wave, and I knew that I 
had found my pond. 

Thus can one small May fly, for such it 
was, change the aspect of what might have 
been for me a cheerless day, and at the same 
time lay the cornerstone for days and days 
of fishing contentment. 

In a very short time the May flies, hun- 
dreds of them, came popping forth into the 
warm June sunshine, and it was only a mat- 
ter of a few minutes until the pond was 
literally boiling with rising trout. I say this 
advisedly, and those of you who have been 
so fortunate as to witness a “hatch” with its 
resulting turmoil of feeding trout know that 
I do not exaggerate. 

Quickly tying on a No. 10 pale Evening 
Dun, the nearest I had in point of colora- 
tion to those succulent flies, I began casting, 
back, in front and to both sides of the boat. 


For two hours I cast to rising trout, so hun- 
gry that it seemed they should take anything 
presented and not one rise to my Dun did I 
get. True it is that they rose in its immedi- 
ate vicinity, often drowning it in their eager- 
ness to grab off a dainty May fly before 
an equally hungry neighbor could beat them 
to it, but as far as touching my undersized 
imitation, they would have none of it. There 
were one and two pounders, dozens of them, 
and a mighty goodly sprinkling of the three 
and four-pound variety, too, and I never 
caught even one. 

Did I go home disgusted that evening? 
Not me. My heart was full of thanksgiving 
to the Great Creator for giving me the oppor- 


tunity to view one of the almost miraculous 
May fly “hatches” with its attendant rising 
fish, and He had also given to me what I 
shall always cherish—a truly wonderful trout 
pond, “My Pond.” 

And then one day the following season I 
went back there and solved the problem with 
a real honest-to-goodness Wickham’s Fanéy, 
No. 8, tied just as dry as they make ’em, 
and—I had: my revenge for that fishless day 
— they nearly broke my heart, if not my 
rod. 

Surely you will pardon me if I end this 
little article of discovery with a word or two 
relative to our wonderful old State of Michi- 
gan. La Branche and Camp and a host of 
others have made you all familiar with the 
undeniably splendid streams of the East. 
O. W. Smith, than whom there is no more 
pleasing writer, has told us much of the 
fishing to be found in Wisconsin, tho I will 
admit he has never been over-anxious about 
giving us the names of his pet streams, but 
little has been said of the splendid streams 
of Michigan. 

In the Upper Peninsula there is the Sault 
Ste. Marie, or more familiarly known as the 
Soo Rapids, which someone has most aptly 
styled as “the wildest fishing in the world.” 
I can vouch for the truth of this statement, 
for once upon a time, and not so very long 
ago, I tackled these self-same rapids in a 
pair of waders, and in one day’s fishing 
wore the hob-nails nearly off a pair of 
wading brogans, and there in that mad tur- 
moil of leaping, racing ice water I had it 
out with those wonderful rainbow. Try it if 
you want some thrills. Of the minor streams 
there are the Little and Big Two-Hearted 
Fence, Paint and a multitude of others. In 
the Lower Peninsula the Pere Marquette, 
Au Sable and Manistee are the most note- 
worthy, but there are many others, and every 
one of them offers good open fly fishing. 

Perhaps from the foregoing you will think 
that I have a little axe of my own to grind. 
Not at all. I don’t even live in the old 
Wolverine State, but there are a host of 
sportsmen who do, and they, directly, have 
been instrumental in making it one of the 
finest trout states in the Union. 














AND THEN ONE DAY I WENT BACK THERE AND SOLVED THE PROBLEM 
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NE night about the first of March, 1920, 

while comfortably seated in a morris 
chair drowsing over a new magazine, the 
kind that tells all about the fun the other 
fellow has had out of doors—one of those 
delightful experiences to which we look for- 
ward from month to month—I was disturbed 
by a phone ring. 

Half lost in ecstasy, I arose to answer the 
call. A voice at the other end said, “Say, 
Old Pal, what about going for a bear hunt?” 
Would Bryan take the presidency? Sure I 
would go, but “What is your name and what 
do you know about bear hunting?” It was 
soon evident the voice at the other end be- 


Bearitis 


Dr. C. M. Hart 





longed to a friend of mine. During business 
hours he runs one of those places where they 
are supposed to fix automobiles, sometimes 
called auto-hospitals. Quite appropriate; a 
fellow always gets sick when he pays the 
bill. But aside from a few little things like 
bills he is a mighty good fellow with whom 
to be out. 

He explained that a letter had just ar- 
rived from a bear hunter and guide of Idaho 
stating there were plenty of good bear signs. 
His saddle and packhorses had wintered in 
good shape, and his dogs were “raring” to 
go. The guide also stated he knew where 
five bears had denned up last fall, 


My friend hung up and left me to ponder 
over one of the sports which had always ap- 
pealed to me, but one which opportunity had 
never afforded. Relighting my cigar I could 
not help but gaze on the wall, where my old 
repeating rifle was hanging. Its polished 
stalk seemed to have a luster I had never 
noticed before. Hanging just below it was 
a pair of common cowboy spurs that had 
seen many a hard ride. I imagined I could 
see them move, hear the squeak of the sad- 
dle and feel the motion of the horse be- 
tween my knees. The odor of the soft soil 
loosened by the feet of the packhorses seemed 
to fill the air. My dream was suddenly 
ended by the strike of the old clock on the 
stairway, which slowly but clearly broke the 
stillness of the night by three clear chimes. 
At almost the same instant a voice rang out 
from the next room, “Why not dream in bed 
for a change?” Then the thought came: 
What was the use of going to bed so early? 
Hundreds of people die in bed. 

There were a lot of things to get ready; 
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the old rifle must be thoroly inspected be- 
cause there might be some dust present in 
the barrel. It has in the past placed the 
bullet true, but it should be taken out to- 
morrow to see if the sights were in their 
correct places. I wondered just how large 
a bear would appear thru that rear Lyman 
sight, with my finger on the trigger. Buck 
fever is no new sensation—we expect it. 
But how will “bearitis” affect one? 

Yes, if we were going hunting next month 
we must commence to get ready at once. 
The old emergency kit must be gone over, 
some new bandages, adhesive tape, a fresh 
bottle of iodine must be put into it. You 
may carry a kit like this for several years 
and have very little use for it, then some 
day leave it at home; that will be the time 
you break a leg, crack a few ribs or cut 
your foot with the camp axe. The old buck- 
skin shirt must be looked over. What was 
that red spot on the sleeve? Oh, yes, you 
remember what happened the first time you 
wore it, when it was nice and clean. A four- 
pronged buck thought he was quicker than 
you. In taking the liver and what was left 
of the heart, you had smeared blood on the 
right sleeve, and it was still there after all 
those years of wear. 

Our spare time the next few days was 
spent preparing for the big hunt. Time 
passed very slowly. About April 15th my 
friend received a telegram stating, “Snow 
four feet on the level; do not come until 
May Ist.” A few days later another tele- 
gram: “Snow still falling; make it May 
15th.” The fellow who wrote “Snow, Beau- 
tiful Snow,” wasn’t much of a humorist. To 
a man about to be hanged, thirty days would 
seem short, but to a mighty bear hunter it’s 
a long, long time. 

After our anxious wait May 14th found us 
at Spencer, Idaho. We transferred our bag- 
gage from the train to a “flivver” driven by 
the rural mail carrier. My partner noticed 
the driver examining his tire, and asked him 
what our chances were for a safe journey, 
at which the old codger replied, “Oh, that 
bum tire should be good for another 100 
miles; it is the last 1 have, so guess we'll 
have to chance it.” I think we had covered 
about five miles when something went 
B-A-N-G. The driver commenced to swear 
at the bum tire, stopped the “flivver,” 
climbed out, looked it all over, but found 
the tires were O.K. He crawled back into 
his seat with the remark, “That’s damn 
funny; I could swear I heard a tire blow 
up; Ill have to let up on that home-made 
booze.” It was then I realized why my 
partner had changed his six-shooter from 
the arm holster to an outside pocket. With- 
in the next mile partner cut loose at a 
groundhog. (Then the driver knew what 
ailed his tire.) It was a great relief to him 
to know he could still conunue using his 
home-made product. 

Without any further mishap we landed at 
Kilgore, having about eighteen miles farther 
to go before we reached Shotgun Valley 
(the headquarters of our guide). As the 
roads were getting too slippery for the “fliv- 
ver,’ we chartered a team and light wagon, 
making the last leg of the trip that night. 

As we were eating our breakfast next 
morning the guide informed us that as we 
were not accustomed to the saddle, he would 
suggest a short trip that day. Knowing 
where the carcass of a cow was, that had 
died during the winter, he thought it a good 
scheme to go there hoping to find fresh bear 
signs. 

We started with three hounds and two 
Airedales, coupled in pairs, the fifth dog 
running loose. As we entered the foothills 
we found the snow quite deep and very soft. 
Taking to a ridge. we discovered our first 
bear tracks, made by Bruin the night before. 
The guide said the tracks were not fresh 
enough to turn the dogs loose, so we followed 
as best we could until we entered a patch 
of jack-pines in a little draw. Here the 
snow was too deep for the horses. The 
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guide told my partner to take the left-hand 
ridge and for me to take the right; he would 
go thru the jack-pines with the dogs. If the 
bear was there he would cross over one of 
the ridges and one of us would get a shot. 
If we saw the bear tracks, we were to blow 
our horn (he having given us each one that 
morning). If he heard the horn he would 
turn the dogs loose on the track. 

I managed to work my way up the ridge 
about 100 yards. The snow was about four 
feet deep, and I found what appeared to be 
fresh tracks of a bear. I blew the bottom 
out of that horn and hurriedly followed the 
track for about fifty yards to what I thought 
was a high snow drift. Instead of a drift, 
to my surprise I found it was a hole or cave 
under some hanging rocks partially covered 
with snow, and there was old Bruin. A ray 
of sunlight sneaking thru the hills revealed 
a black object moving back and forth, just 
as a bear swings its head when in a cage. 
My mind is not quite clear as to just what 
happened, but I know I shot at the black 
object in the hole; he at once let out an 
ungodly groan and scream and came out of 
the hole with his mouth wide open. The 
hair on his back was standing straight up. 
I do not remember seeing any ears, but his 
eyes appeared as the brightest electric lights 
as he was swinging his one front leg from 
side to side sprinkling blood over the snow. 

Then I fired a second shot, and the dogs 
arrived; they made a bound for my pet. 
Mr. Bruin took a swipe at one dog, knock- 
ing him about a rod, and then started up 
the hill. A third shot was lucky enough to 
catch Mr. Bruin just behind the shoulder. 
He rolled within ten feet of where I stood. 
It was then I realized I had killed my first 
bear. 

I sat right down in the snow and waited 
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for my partner and the guide to get there. 
Our guide arrived first and asked me why 
I didn’t blow my horn more. I would like 
to know how a man can shoot and toot at 
the same time. Then my partner arrived. 
After looking the bear over, and the hole 
out of which he came, he made the follow- 
ing remarks: “Good work, old man, but the 
next time you shoot at a bear in a hole, be 
in high gear, and have a down-hill start. 
You look rather white to me right now.” 

Then I began to feel white and did not 
regain my color until the hide, measuring 
7 feet 3 inches in length and 6 feet 8 inches 
across, was off the bear. We found three 
“hits,” one through the front leg, one enter- 
ing the shoulder, ranging back, coming out 
of the flank, and one entering just back of 
the shoulder, finding its way out in front of 
the opposite shoulder. 

With my trophy strapped to the back of 
the saddle, we started back for camp. The 
fresh scent of my catch, together with my 
hilarity, seemed to fill the old grey mare with 
pep, for she plowed at a high speed thru the 
deep snow, which made it difficult for me 
to ride without “pulling leather.” 

Some of life’s thrills which one experiences 
along life’s busy way came back to me as 
we journeyed along—those which are never 
lost to one’s memory, such as kissing your 
first sweetheart, flushing a bevy of Bob-white, 
seeing a rainbow trout break water to take 
your fly, your first shot at a running buck, 
and killing one’s first bear. All of these 
except the first and last are like rain water 
compared to champagne. 

“Bearitis” is the real thing, and then some. 
I can see in the distance a “hand writing on 
the wall’ which summons me back to the 
snow-clad hills of Idaho (which shelters 
more of my catch). 
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The Elk’s 


When you've seen the lips of the earth peeled back and its fangs bared in the blue, 
And its leagues and leagues of white, untracked, a-hungering for you; 

When you've felt the blood drops ooze from your heart at the dagger stab of cold, 
When stillness rings like bells in the dark ’till its madness gnaws your soul— 


You'll know how it feels to be there, lost from your kith and kind, 

Starving to death by inches, snowbound and dazed and blind; 

You'll know the fear that the wolf howl brings as it rings on the crusted night, 
When moon-flood blends with star-light’s sting, and the world lies marble white. 


Nothing to eat but willows and the bark of the quaking-asp, 

Oh, I’ve tried to buck the billows and win to a spot of grass! 

Far, far below the badlands lie, kissed into sleep by a kindly sun, 

But treading the knife-point peaks am I, fighting on ’till the call shall come. 


When summer comes to the timber lands, and the skies turn tender blue, 

And the paint brush in the Master’s hand has wrought with its rainbow hues, 

My bones shall lie in the new-born grass, scattered, as when the wolves had done— 
Oh, it’s bitter to die, but I only ask: God spare me the knife of the human One! 


Sav HUA 
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GLEN SHIPPEN 
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The End of a Perfect Day 


W. M. Garlington 


TIYHE hands of the clock poinied to two; I banged shut 
my desk, grabbed my hat and beat it to the house for 
gun and dogs. It was the last day of the open season and 
] was going out for a final tramp afield with my boon com- 
panions. The doggies spied me from afar and seemed to 
immediately divine my intentions, for they raced to meet 
me, cutting capers and giving vent to their feelings at the 
top of their canine voices. When I disappeared into the 
house they sat on their haunches and whined pleadingly; 
when I appeared a few minutes later with my pet “twenty” 
in the crook of my arm their joy knew no bounds and both 
took the front fence in a single leap in their eagerness to 
be off. So excited were they, I had to threaten divers and 
sundry punishments before | could bring them to heel. 

This being the last day of the open season I naturally 
wanted to burn a bit of powder—didn’t want to make a 
killing, just wanted enough to grease the pan. I was 
pretty sure I could pick up a covey or two of quail; I knew 
where jacksnipe could be found, and I knew of a little 
slough where often ducks dropped in about sunset to pass 
the night amongst its sheltering rushes. I had the after- 
noon before me, and as I set out across the palmetto flats 
I was filled with joyous expectation akin to that of a 
youngster on Christmas eve. 

Half a mile from the house two blasts from my whistle 
sent the dogs racing away thru the palmettos. Slowly | 
followed, watching them cover the ground in wide, sweep- 
ing circles. A quarter of a mile was traversed in this 
manner when the pointer slowed up and, with his tail 
whipping rapidly from side to * carefully stole up to a 
patch of gall-berry bushes, where he stiffened into a 
beautiful point. Thirty yards away the setter honored his 
companion in approved style. 

Whir-rr! A single bird broke cover and crumpled up 
when the little “twenty” cracked. The pointer half circled 
the patch, coming to a point directly opposite me, while the 
setter stole in and stopped near to where the pointer had 
been. “Steady boys,” I cautioned, and as nothing stirred 
I walked directly towards the pointer. Whir-rr! Whir-rr! 
Up they went! Two sharp cracks from the little gun, 
two brown forms pitching to earth, then in the distance a 
few hurtling brown bodies disappearing into the high 
palmetto was all that remained of what a few moments 
before had been a scene incapable of being adequately 
described by pen or picture. The setter proudly retrieved 
three plump-breasted cocks, which, with a feeling that all 
was well with the world, I stowed away in the pocket of 
my hunting coat. Truly a good beginning; and the after- 
noon was yet young. Twenty minutes later three more 
little brown beauties had been stowed away in the capa- 
cious pocket, which gave me six—all 1 had any need of 
that afternoon. 

“All right, boys, your work is done,” and bringing the 
dogs to heel I set out for a chain of bogs around Green 
Head, where were to be found those long-billed boys of 
the zig-zag flight—friend jack. 

Splosh! Splosh! Splosh! I waded thru the water and 
ooze in an effort to put up a long-bill, but it was some 
little time before a flutter of wings followed by the familiar 
scape! scape! disclosed their presence. They were too far 
for a shot, however, so I watched them wing their way out 
of sight behind a clump of willows, then continued my hunt. 
Fifty yards farther and—scape! scape! there went two, 
streaking it for dear life. Bang! Bang! Two empty 
shells sticking in the soft muck was all I had to show for 
those two shots. But what was that? With a series of 
startled squawks and rapid wing-beats four mallards sprang 
from a tiny pond, well hidden by a thick growth of head- 
high cattails and flags, and swiftly disappeared towards 


the north. Wasn't that the limit?—and, but for the pres- 
ence of those jacks I’d have passed within twenty yards of 
that tiny pond within the next two minutes, and perhaps—, 
but why perhaps?—they were now gone. Shivering with 
excitement those two doggies looked first in the direction 
taken by the big ducks, then at me, their eyes filled with 
a look of questioning perplexity. “Boys,” I asked, “‘isn’t 
that just plain unadulterated hell?” And to me it ap- 
peared as tho they tried to answer—“yes.” 

A couple of turns around the bog and the expenditure of 
half a dozen more shells resulted in the addition of four 
plump jacks to my bag. Further efforts failing to raise 
more birds I set out for the little slough, figuring to arrive 
there just about the time the sun dropped below the 
horizon. The shadows of evening were falling fast, and 
the chill in the atmosphere made brisk walking a comfort. 
As I wended my way across the flats evidence of nature 
preparing for the night was to be seen on all sides. Larks 
rose from under foot, sailed off for a few yards, and then 
dropped back into the sedge. A frightened rabbit scurried 
from under foot, offering a terrible temptation to the dogs 
as it disappeared from view in the low growth, while a 
kingfisher uttered its rasping notes and fluttered from an 
old snag alongside a nearby pond. 

But of more interest were the flocks of cranes and herons 
bound for their roosting places in the swamps around Green 
Head. They seemed without end; as fast as one flock 
passed another took its place, and as silently winged its way 
toward the darkening ‘east. They fluttered along like 
phantom things, presenting such a rare spectacle that [ 
watched them for some minutes before passing on. Never 
before had I seen such a flight, tho they could be seen 
every afternoon flying toward the same goal. A few min- 
utes later I saw something which made the blood race thru 
my veins and caused my heart to give an extra thump—a 
line of ducks, low on the western horizon and flying fast; 
but they did not come near enough for a shot. 


The sun had by now resolved itself into a great red ball 
hanging just above the horizon; therefore I hastened my 
steps toward the little slough. Softened by distance, there 
came from across the flats the piping quoit! quoit! quoit! 
of another quail as she called together her scattered flock. 
As I hastened along I thought of those four mallards and 
what might have been, and inwardly cursed that pair of 
jacks for having drawn my fire. 

Slowly I skirted the edge of the little slough—my gun at 
a ready, eyes and ears alert, every nerve on the qui vive. 
Something caused me to turn and glance upward in time 
to see five shadowy forms set their wings, drop like plum- 
mets from on high and, with a swish, speed for their 
chosen haven of rest. A spurt of flame from the first 
barrel, and the leader collapsed in mid-air with a. broken 
neck and four pellets in the heart. Kacing with the echoes, 
the second barrel cracked spitefully; another speeding 
form spun around, then swirled down with a broken wing. 
A minute later two doggies dropped two cock teal at my 
feet and joyously wagged their tails when I patted their 
heads and praised them for their work. 


It was quick work; it was accurate shooting, the com- 
bination creating a moment in my life the memory of 
which will never be dimmed by the flight of time. It was 
the end of a perfect day, and ending such as falls to the 
lot of a hunter only at rare intervals. Gone were my 
thoughts of the mallards and what might have been; ban- 
ished by the presence of the little green-wings in my coat 
they were only an incident in the happenings of the after- 
noon, so turning my back on the fading glories of a Florida 
sunset I headed for home. 
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‘Decoration by J.ouis A/Paeth 


A Brief Summary of His Life 


A boy of 15, sitting among a litter of chips 
and shavings, was carving at a block of pine. 
He received scant attention from the sailors on 
board because they had not the vision. They 
could not understand. But because of this boy’s 
work we are a different people. The progress 
of the United States is linked with it. 

Samuel Colt was born in Hartford, Conn., 
July 19, 1814, the third son of Christopher Colt. 

At 15 he sailed on the ‘“‘Corlo,’”’ bound from 
Boston to Calcutta During his spare moments 
he whittled the first model of his revolver 

At 18 he went on a lecture tour thruout the 
United States and Canada under the title of Dr. 
Coult. His subject was nitrous oxide gas, bet- 
ter known as laughing gas 

With the money saved from his lecture tour 
Colt went to Europe in 1835, where he applied 
for patents on his revolver. 

In 1836 the Patent Arms Company was or- 
ganized and established at Paterson, N.J. The 
factory was capitalized with $300,000 worth of 
stock, only one-half of which was ever sold. 

In 18388 the first arm was issued—just four 
score and three years ago. It was a .34-caliber 
arm known as the ‘‘Texas” pistol. The trigger 
was concealed. 

Between 1838-1842 the ‘‘Walker’’ model was 
issued. It was a .44-caliber arm, and much 
heavier than the Texas pistol. Next a .47-caliber 
arm was issued. At the outbreak of the Mexican 
war in 1847 the United States government or- 


dered 1,000 revolvers at $24 each. 

Before the Civil war Col. Colt established arms 
factories at Enfield, England, and Tulsa, Russia. 
Both projects were started at the request of the 
respective governments. 

In 1861 the Colt factories manufactured 69,600 
revolvers, and in 1862 110,000 were made. Many 
muskets were also made. Col. Colt died Janu- 
ary 10, 1862; 1,500 Colt workmen marched in 
mourning. 
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DO WE QUALIFY? 


BY N. J. DOBSON 


OME TIME during the process of moulding this earth 

of ours and its inhabitants, good old Mother Nature 
created a type of man who is a veritable child of the 
earth. He understands her various moods—understands 
when she speaks, and whether the occasion be joyful 
or sorrowful; he sympathizes. Modern civilization has 
given the name of sportsman to the type of man I have 
in mind. But what a variety of characteristics the world 
centers in the word sportsman! If I should pick out 
ten individuals and ask them to define the word, there 
would be as many varieties of definitions as individuals. 
But why this difference of opinion? If I should say 
that a true sportsman, in the real sense of the word, is 
a rare individual, you immediately would take issue with 
me. Perhaps you do know several sportsmen in your 
list of acquaintances; but take the individual you are 
thinking of, or take yourself as an example, while I 
take myself, and let us see whether we qualify as thoro- 
bred sportsmen. 
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in the lake. Somewhere out of the leaden sky from 
across the lake comes a wierd sound like the baying of 
hounds, and up from the south appears a wedge-shaped 
flock of “Canadas”—a true forerunner of spring. The 
ordinary passerby perhaps notices the migrating birds 
for a second, and they are forgotten. But not so with 
the sportsman. Something grips him and thrills his 
innermost being. A peculiar little gleam of pleasure 
lights up his eyes as the flock disappears in the north. 
Several flocks pass over noisily during the night, and 
we find our sportsman stirring restlessly in his bed as 
the sound of the birds calling to each other reaches his 
slumbering senses. 

Then, also, a true sportsman is a gentleman. He 
loves the big outdoors and all the denizens of the forest 
and plain. Imagine such a man coming home and 
playing the part of an ungentlemanly father or husband. 
We cannot justly imagine such a thing. But on the 
contrary we think of him as a man always wanting to 























A true sportsman is an optimist—always. The very 
basic principle of his creed is optimism. You do not 
have to think long to recall someone who has fallen 
down in this respect. Perhaps you were a member of 
a hunting or fishing party, awaiting eagerly for the 
morrow. The morrow came and early dawn found you 
at your destination with anticipation for hours of en- 
joyment; but something went wrong with the entertain- 
ment committee. The trout didn’t like your flies or the 
ducks refused to leave the lake, and the mosquitoes were 
out by the thousands as if their very life was at stake. 
Then the rain came in stinging torrents, bringing to an 
abrupt end a well-planned day. 

What was your disposition at the end of such an 
experience? Were you disgusted, out of sorts, and re- 
solved never to go out again, or did you smile to your- 
self and laugh outright when you thought of how the 
muddy water swished in your boots and ran in and out 
between your toes? Did you make everyone at home 
miserable on account of your condition, or did you ani- 
matedly relate how your efforts as a mosquito killer 
resulted in nothing but self-torture? You can easily 
imagine what your genuine sportsman who laughed his 
way thru such a day will do in his business—for what 
is such an experience but a miniature life? 

Next we may think of our response to the beckonings 
of Mother Nature and our appreciation of her wealth 
and beauty. Picture an early day in spring. There is 
snow on the hillsides yet, and the ice groans and creaks 
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be kind and just and one who is continually seeking to 
learn more of the beauties and wonders around him. 
We are all negligent in this respect. Should it not be 
our duty as well as privilege to desire to know more 
about the strange bird that flitted across the path, or 
the innumerable flowers that the spring brings to us? 

But there is one respect in which I have not satis- 
fied a great many of you. The question will undoubt- 
edly come, “How can a sportsman who claims to love 
and protect the wild fowl of the earth go out in the fall 
and kill the very birds he protects?” It is not the joy 
of killing that sends the sportsman out in the fall, but 
rather the joy of being out doors in one of nature’s 
most beautiful seasons. The kind of sport he is engaged 
in calls for a keenness of sight, a steady hand and a 
matching of wit and cunning against an opponent as 
equally sly and cunning. There is just as much joy 
out of doors in the spring without a gun, and the sports- 
man should find it such. 

One has to go thru the experience to understand the 
whys and wherefores of the sport. You might read vol- 
umes on the subject and then change your attitude from 
a disinterested onlooker to that of an energetic pro- 
moter of clean and healthy sports. It all comes down 
to one simple question: Have we the right attitude and 
prospective in our sports? If we are so fortunate in 
this respect we may look forward to unlimited enjoy- 
ment. If not, it is time to mend our ways. 

Do we qualify? 
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IKING bids fair to become the most 
popular of outdoor sports in the West. 
Of late this recreation had gained a devout 
Clubs and asso- 






following most amazingly. 





ciations have been formed in almost every 





city and village for the development of this 
And in the Western 
states, mainly those which border the Pacific 





fascinating sport. 






Ocean, this diversion can be indulged in 





twelve months in the year. 

I feel safe in saying that there is no other 
outdoor sport which is more beneficial to the 
health and stimulating 
It is surprising to see 
: vidual or a community will become inveter- 
a ate devotees of hiking once they learn of 


to the mind and body. 
how quickly an indi- 





the advantages and pleasures that can be 
derived from a day’s or a week’s-end outing 
on the mountain trails. 

At first but a few camera enthusiasts were 
to be seen climbing the Marin Hills which 
overlook the San Francisco Bay vicinity. 
Then gradually clubs were formed. News- 





papers next took it up. And on one occa- 
y sion, during a non-competitive hike, more 
5 than 4,000 registered hikers participated in 
the event. Prizes were given for the hiker 
wearing the prettiest costume; the oldest en- 
- trant and the youngest hiker. Also the or- 
ganization having the largest representation 
received a trophy. 

During a hike, sponsored by a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper, the hikers were treated to 
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a barbecue in the cool depths of Muir 
Woods. Needless to say that ample justice 
was done to the festive cow that was broiled 
to a queen’s taste. 

The equipment of the hiker is too well 
known to need description of any length—a 
pair of light shoes, a flannel shirt, a hat with 
a brim sufficiently wide enough to ward off 
the sun’s rays, and a pair of breeches. I 
say breeches for women, rather than skirts, 
because they offer more resistance to the pro- 
truding branches and thorns, are more com- 
fortable and more becoming than any other 
apparel that can be worn. 

Hiking is not confined to any one sex or 
age. This is apparent when one rides the 
Sunday morning ferries to Sausalito, which 
lays across the Bay but a few miles from 
San Francisco. From father to son, from 
mother to daughter, they come, via street 
car, auto or on foot, out of the fog to their 
destination—the Ferry Building. Old, sea- 
soned “vets” with Alpine staffs and knap- 
sacks; school girls; staid business mén, 
breaking away from their clubs just to have 
a try at this “thing” they’ve heard so much 
about; boy scouts; matronly looking women 
—all arrive a smiling, happy lot, intent only 
on gleaning every bit of joy and pleasure 
out of their jaunt. Even the slant eyes of 
the Oriental are seen. And they come laden 
with lunches and all kinds of refreshments. 
There is plenty of music, for mandolins, 
guitars, ukuleles, “jasbos” and every other 
kind of music and near-musical instrument 
that can be. successfully carried up the 
mountain slopes are very much in evidence. 
Formalities and introductions are unneces- 
sary, for everybody had caught the spirit of 
the day; and as the numerous “orchestras” 
start up, the decks become one swirling mass 
of dancers. Gaiety, merriment, joy and hi- 
larity reign supreme! 

The air becomes more exhilarating, the 
scenes more enchanting as one ascends far- 
ther up the mountain sides! Colossal red- 
woods, standing up solemn and sharp against 
the crystalline sky, mountain holly, massive 
oaks, bearded with Spanish moss and nested 
with mistletoe, and a score of other native 
trees grow in riotous density. In the lux- 
uriantly garmented canyons one can wander 














SCENES TAKEN PREPARATORY TO THE MORE ARDUOUS CLIMBS IN THE HILLS 




















“GREASING UP” 


alone with their thoughts, unmindful of the 
gray city but a few miles distant. 

From the hill-crests the view is marvelous. 
One sees the lofty Coast Range with its crags 
and empurpled gorges and snow-crowned 
peaks, foothills patched here and there with 
colorful spots of vegetation in sharp con- 
trast to the somber-plowed squares of the 
ranches. Miles below is the ultra-marine of 
the bay with orange and white ferry-boats 
creeping across its shimmering surface like 
ants. The cities nestled under their blan- 
kets of fog, the Golden Gate, Yerba Buena 
Island, the Farallones in the distance—all 
appeal to the eye of the hiker. 

Evening finds a tired but happy lot. Color 
has appeared in the cheeks of the most pal- 
lid, lungs have become free from the corrupt 
deposits of the city’s streets, and the muscles 
of the non-exerciser have become hardened 
from their journey in the hills. But 
matter how tired they become, they are al- 
ways ready for another dose of Nature’s 
curative medicine. 


no 


Again I venture to say 
that hiking is the king of sports. 


Moonglow and star-dust; 

Little wind moaning; 

Heart of the wilderness 
Throbbing appeal 


White night and Day’s trust; 
Were wolf intoning; 
Only in wariness 

Dare you reveal 





Small hill’s and wind’s thrust 
(Dark earth lies groaning 
Lost in a painfulness 
Life cannot heal 








: Manitou! Manitou! 
[ Long is the waiting! 
Summon me home to you, 
There by the side of you! 
Dim tho the trails be, 
1 Deep in the heart of me 
Lies potent Memory 
{ eye 
Guiding—to you! 
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TOUGH GOING THRU THE DESERT GROWTH ON THE WAY DOWN TO THE BOTTOM OF THE GRAND CANYON. 
NOTE CACTUS IN FOREGROUND, AND THE ABSENCE OF ANY ROAD 


Where Beaten Paths Are Best 


A hazardous automobile camping trip on which two enthusiasts spend an 


outing at the bottom of the Grand Canyon, 


OR a real vacation with a thrill to it—a 
vacation where your companions will be 
rattlesnakes and scorpions, just pack up your 
old out for the bottom of the 
Grand Canyon of the River in 
Northern Arizona. 

Anyone can have a splendid vacation at 
the rim of the Grand ¢ what with 
good hotels, sixty miles or more of splendid 
roads right along the rim of the greatest and 
grandest natural panorama in the known 
world, and with good trails that enable you 
to ride horseback down into the depths of 
the Canyon. Thousands take that kind of a 
vacation every year. 

But there are those who always get the 
idea that they must do something different, 
and that they instinctively know places 
where better vacations may be had than man 
has ever had before. There are those who 
have a perfect horror of doing the common- 
place and of vacationing where hundreds of 
the other sons of Adam are doing likewise. 

Unforiunately both of us were—possibly 
of that queer sort. Neighbors say 
We are beginning to 


bus and hit 
Colorado 


anyon, 


still are 
we do funny things. 
believe it. 

It is not so strange, then, that we should 
pile our camping and photographic equip- 
ment into a little motor car last April and 
hit for the bottom of the Grand Canyon. 
The really strange part is that we success- 
fully reached our destination—the very edge 
of the Colorado River, down more than a 
mile below the top of the crust of Mother 


W. E. Rowland and H. E. Addams 


Earth. And, by the way, everybody who 
has seen the Grand Canyon knows that 
Mother Earth certainly has some crust. 

The Grand Canyon is about 450 miles over 
fair roads from Los Angeles. Comparatively 
few Los Angeles motorists have ever seen it. 
Yet it is the greatest and grandest of all the 
natural wonders of the earth, bar none. 
John Burroughs says so, and so do John 
Muir, Bayard Taylor, Charles Dudley War- 
ner, Thomas Moran, Maxfield Parrish and 
Theodore Roosevelt. Nobody has ever meas- 
ured its “shore line” or the actual length of 
its rim which winds in and out along the 
top edges of the many smaller canyons that 
in toto make up the Grand Canyon. There 
are several thousand miles of this rim—that 
is certain. For the Grand Canyon is 217 
miles long and from 8 to 20 miles wide. 
From every part of the rim the view must 
be simply incomparable. Only superlatives 
will do, and they are inadequate to describe 
the Grand Canyon. Yet with all of the ad- 
vance in road building in the United States 
there have been constructed only about 
sixty-five miles of really good roads along 
the rim of the Grand Canyon—and there is 
no road whatever down into the Canyon that 
a motor car can travel on. 

We know, for we have been there. 


From Los Angeles the going is easy to , 


Arizona 


Peach Springs, Ariz. A number of years 
ago there was an old wagon trail down into 
the Canyon at Peach Springs. We had 
heard about that, but forgot to figure that 
winters’ storms and summers’ rains make a 
good deal of difference in roadways during 
the course of ten years or so. So we sup- 
posed that there would be more or less of a 
road that we could pick our way over in the 
little car. 

We were warned, of course, at Peach 
Springs, that nobody ever could drive a 
motor car down into the depths of the 
Grand Canyon. Even native Indians cau- 
tioned us not to attempt it, and told us that 
if we ever got the car down we could cer- 
tainly not get it back up. But when we 
start out for one of our “different” vacations 
we know just a little bit more than anybody 
else in the whole world. Chesty—well, say, 
we simply know everything. You could never 
stop us with a mere danger sign or a warn- 
ing or anything like that. So we turned the 
nose of our peppery little car toward the 
bottom of the Grand Canyon and determined 
to camp by the edge of the Silvery Colorado. 

I think one of us even whistled that old 
tune called “Where the Silvery Colorado 
Wends Its Way.” 

Now, the “Silvery Colorado” is not silvery, 
and it does not wend. It is so muddy that 
it takes four bucketfuls of river water to 
make one of clear drinking water—and that 
must settle a day or so before you can drink 
it. And if wend means poetically and 
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beautifully to wind in and out among its 
banks the word is misused, for the Colorado 
River is a big, rushing, roaring, tragic tor- 
rent that simply tears its way down into the 
granite of the canyon and brooks no inter- 
ference. No other kind of a river could 
carve out the Grand Canyon in the space of 
i mere few thousand years. There is noth- 
ing slow about the Colorado. It is not 
merely beautiful—it is superbly grand. It 
roars and twists and writhes and struggles 
in its course down thru the granite of the 
canyon—but it does not wend. 

Here we were, four little ants called men, 
trying to defy all the laws of nature and to 
take a little man-made motor car down into 
the bowels of the earth and to the edges of 

lis great river. 

The first four miles of the 

surse were sand—just sand. Deep and 

iallow, fine and coarse, red and yellow—all 

ind. And when we got thru I think we 

egan to agree with our neighbors that we 

ere just a little queer in ever setting out 
such a trip. 

The next fifteen miles of the course lead- 

g down to the river proved it to us. Rocks 

great jagged pieces of granite—hurled by 

me mysterious Cyclops that wanted to pre- 
nt any mortal from ever getting down to 

river; sharp grades, both up and down, 
rrow ledges to creep along at a snail’s 
ce, deep pits to throw the little car into 

d then to have the very “divvil’s” own time 

getting it out; narrow passageways just 

ide enough to squeeze thru. This is the 

d of a route we had to follow in climbing 

vn to the edge of the Colorado River. 


downward 


A MOTOR CAR AT THE 
It is more than a mile to the top of the banks of the river at this point. 
240 feet wide and flows very swiftly. 
pretentious creek, 


We saw a few rattlers and imagined we 
saw thousands more. We imagined that 
Papa Rattler and Mama Rattler and all of 
the little baby rattlers scurried out from 
under every boulder we moved in, helping 
to pick a way for the car. One of us did 
come rather near to getting stung by a large 
scorpion, not at all so nice and quiet as 
those pictured on the zodiacal diagram. 
Cactus and automobile tires never did quite 
agree, so we had to keep a sharp lookout 
for specimens of that branch of the vege- 
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The great highroad of human wel- 
fare lies along the old highway of 
{| steadfast well-doing; and _ they 
who are the most persistent, and 


t work in the truest spirit, will in- 

' variably be the most successful; 

| success treads on the heels of 

i every right effort. 
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table kingdom. It seemed that mineral, 
animal and vegetable kingdoms were all 


lined up to try to keep us from reaching that 
big river. 

But we reached it.. We took photographs 
to prove it. Then we soon decided that down 
there by that mad torrent is no place to 
spend a nice, quiet vacation. At night you 
look up and see a few stars, and in every 
other direction there are those great shadowy 


VERY BOTTOM OF THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA 
The river here appears to be merely a 
The tiny rivulet shown flowing into the river is Diamond Creek—sometimes a 
but practically dry when this picture was taken 





small stream 


walls silently mocking you—and the whole 
human race. The river at your side is roar- 
ing like another Niagara. There is nothing 
you can do down there except to look at the 
river and the canyon walls, and we are al- 
ready queer enough without trying to stay 
down there and really comprehend the 
Grand Canyon. That cannot be done. No 
man yet has ever described the Grand Can- 
yon as it is. No man has ever had a cranium 
large enough to comprehend it—and to re- 
main there for very long is about as com- 
fortable as having the itch while your hands 
are tied. 

We stayed one night, then started the stiff 
upward climb with our sturdy little 
After the hardest piece of motoring any of 
us ever tackled we reached Peach Springs 
again. The upward climb in getting out of 
the canyon bears the same relation to the 
downward going as the trip up the hill of 
the small boy with a sled bears to his trip 
downward. It is a credit to ourselves, to our 
car and to the men who make modern motor 
cars that we ever got out of there with all of 
our various parts in order. 

We had had enough of trying to vacation 
at the bottom of the Grand Canyon. Civil 
ization looked mighty good to us again. 5o 
after we had gotten back to the top of the 
earth we drove over to Grand Canyon sta- 
tion, where the hotels are located, and had a 
perfectly corking vacation doing 
everything anybody else did—taking a mule 
back trip down Bright Angel Trail, seeing 
ihe Hopi house, raving about the beauties of 
the canyon, and really having the time of 
our lives. 
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Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho. 








The Prairie River 


WONDER if you were ever intimately 

acquainted with a river? I was; it was 
a little prairie river that flowed southeast- 
ward over a bed of limestone laid down in 
flat sheets when that place was the bottom 
of a deep, still ocean, so deep and still that 
no disturbance ever reached down into its 
inky depths to distort by the least bit the 
level lines that showed later as strata in a 
great bed of limestone—each strata repre- 
senting a continuous period of deposit, at 
about the same steady rate, of those tiny 
shells that made the final limestone bed of 
my little prairie river. 

It was a friendly, liveable place along that 
river, for Nature had been kind there and, 
if one just knew, it had placed handily many 
desirable things that were created, undoubt- 
edly, for one to enjoy and love life for. 

There were, here and there, springs of 
clear, cold water, pure and good, bubbling 
out of gravel banks that held, each one, the 
story of a long ago that was hot as the 
breath of hell, then cold with the terror of 
ages locked in ice, followed by the period 
when waters rushed and roared, grinding 
rocks to round, smooth pebbles that were 
finally sorted, sifted, sized and piled up as 
gravel in the sandbank for a spring to come 
out of along my little friendly river. 

The story was all there—all plain for one 
who took the trouble to reason and to read, 
for the signs told many things. 

The trees, too, had story after story to 
tell, each tree its individual volume of ad- 
venture which ran back down the years to 
the time before white men came, when buf- 
falos and Indians were its daily visitors. 

Plainly these older trees told of the horror 
of wild fires that roared up over the edge 
of the world feeding on the tall blue-stem 
grass and lashed by a wild south wind—fires 
such as the world knew no place else; some- 
times the river was able to stop the fire and 
hold it on the west bank; sometimes it 
jumped across and went on, but the trees 
on the west bank always felt the touch of 
fire, while those on the east bank sometimes 
escaped. For years and years, back about 
to the time Columbus took a notion to dis- 
cover America, those tortured trees stood 
there beside the little prairie river, living 
with it and sharing with it the sunshine that 
yellowed the world. 

Sometimes, when the spring snows melted, 
the little river rose swiftly to flood stage and 
tore at the roots of the patient trees—and 
sometimes it tore one out of the bank and 
hurried it away to roll and tumble along in 
the frothing current until it was broken into 
a ghastly snag that stuck fast on the bottom, 
and perhaps formed the beginning of a final 
island that would build up from the debris 


that accumulated and presently formed a 
barrier to the current, thus creating an eddy 
where the sand settled, and little by little 
made a bar for little willows and cotton- 
woods to grow on; then bigger ones grew 
there, until at last there would be an island 
with trees upon it for the river to fight and 
fight—and sometimes wash away again. 

There were signs all along that little river 
for one to read and ponder over; there were 
tracks of many kinds, all closely inter-related 
with the river days; there were fish and 
clams and crafish, frogs, turtles and snakes; 
birds, squirrels, rabbits and coyotes; some 
beaver, otter, mink and muskrats, too; rac- 
coon, occasional wolves, sometimes deer and, 
in former times, many buffalo, elk and ante- 
lope, with wild horses for company at one 
period before white men settled there. 

In the Indian summer, that soft, warm, 
blue time when all the world rests and waits 
for winter, the wild plums hung from the 
bushes such as one never found anywhere— 
sweet, luscious, smooth-skinned fruit with 
red or yellow blush on the sunny side and 
the blue “bloom” upon the other like that 
upon the grape or prune we are familiar 
with today. 

I am sorry that there was no Burbank to 
take those plums and do things with them 
for the sake of humanity, for never in all 
the world was ever such wild fruit. There 
were two, or rather four, kinds; two varie- 
ties grew on tall bushes, two on low, squat 
trees and one of each was long and prune- 
shaped and blue, while the other was red, 
round, meaty and a free-stone fruit that was 
fine for any use. 

And such plum butter! The mothers of 
men in those days did not have a delicates- 
sen store and a telephone at the elbow— 
they preserved and pickled and stored and 
accumulated for winter, and they knew how 
to do things that have become today almost 
forgotten arts; they made the plum butter 
from those wild plums that we gathered 
along the river, making a holiday of the 
work. 

A bit later we gathered the wild grapes 
that grew, clinging in great masses to the 
highest sturdy cottonwoods, into whose great 
upper branches we climbed up by means of 
huge, ropey vines, rough barked and taut 
as cables from ground upward to the canopy 
overhead, where the fruit hung so tempt- 
ingly; and those grapes could have been cul- 
tivated and made into a large, fine fruit. I 
know. Perhaps this could be done yet, for 
there are still vines here and there in wood- 
land lot that have escaped the annihilation 
that comes to wild things when we white 
men take possession of the wilderness. 

Each fall time, when the frosts had painted 


the leaves and the first nipping winds have 
stripped the trees and tossed the gay leafage 
into windrows and heaps in the sheltered 
places, we went to the stark, bare trees, and 
there, under the gaunt, naked black walnuts 
we harvested golden globes, tossing them 
into the wagon bed until there was room for 
nothing more. At home these were ham- 
mered and then from the black interior we 
took the nuts to spread out and dry for win- 
ter—always at least two or three barrels full 
to stow away in the cellar with other treas- 
ureable things that the world keeps in scien- 
tific cold storage today—or in cans—if it 
keeps them at all! 

For weeks thereafter our hands would be 
stained as black as those of any negro; but 
it didn’t matter, for everyone else had hands 
like ours, and from the same cause. 

Hickory nuts and hazel nuts were treasures 
highly esteemed, for these grew only in 
secret places that one found here and there, 
widely separated, where the fires could not 
destroy them, and there we journeyed at the 
right season and gathered the sweet nuts in 
such measure as came frem one tree here, 
another there, until there was perhaps “the 
full av a sack” all together to stow away for 
very special occasions when winter came. 

Oh, there were things along that friendly 
river of mine, brother, things to gladden the 
heart if you just knew where and how to 
read the signs! 

Bee trees there were, at first only occa- 
sionally, but as the country settled, they be- 
came more plentiful. These we found mostly 
in the hollow limbs of elm trees, and many 
of them have I cut, going at night, when 
bees do not fly and are sluggish, cutting 
carefully not to destroy the tree, and taking 
great combs of the most delicious “willow” 
honey from the store we found inside, leav- 
ing the older, darker honey for the bees, and 
then closing the hole and fixing it so the 
bees could winter without freezing. 

In those days we did not destroy uselessly 
so much as they.do now; perhaps this was 
from selfishness, but we did take pains to 
fix the bee trees and leave all but the “wil- 
low” honey (made from the “pussy willow” 
blossoms and smelling of all the spring- 
times of all the world!) for the bees to 
winter on, and we always went early in the 
season, so the bees could add to the robbed 
store from late summer blooms such as sun- 
flowers, which make a bitter honey not 
nearly so fine and delicate as the early “wil- 
low” honey you will find if you know honey. 

When the grasses died from the touch of 
frost in the fall, then came the dreaded fires 
—the “prairie fires” you no doubt have read 
about if you have never seen. 

Sometimes in the early days they swept 
down on my little river from the west—from 
miles to the west where the Indians had fired 
the range so the buffalo would find fine, new, 
green grass next spring when they drifted 
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north again; yet fires of such origin were 
mostly in the early spring a few weeks be- 
fore the first grass sprouted thru the ground 
and after the snows had melted off. The fall 
fires were usually set by men who were set- 
tling here and there and who wanted their 
next year’s wild hay land clean for the new 
grass to grow upon against the time when it 
should be cut and stacked for winter stock 
feed. 

Such fires! If you have never seen a real 
prairie fire sweeping thru tall blue-stem grass 
and driven to race horse speed of advance 
by a furious south wind, you have no idea 
what a spectacle fire can be, nor can you 
dream of the terrible aspect of a world all 
ablaze! 

Always in the early fall we plowed wide 
areas around each building, and on calm 
evenings we burned away all grass and in- 
flamable stuff inside these areas; outside 
some distance we plowed a second and third 
line of defense, strips of ground from five 
to thirty feet or so in width, barren of any- 
thing to burn, these to stop the on-rush of 
fire by depriving it of material to feed on. 

If the wind was not too strong the fire 
stopped at the plowed ground, but usually 
when there was a big fire there was a strong 
wind with it, and it ignored such puny de- 
fenses. The only thing we could do was to 
burn off a wide area beforehand all around 
such things as we wanted to insure abso- 
lutely. 

Can you imagine one of these fires? 

hirst the pungent odor of burning grass, 
then a red glow on the night sky or a pall 
of smoke above the horizon, an increasing 
wind that was soon a gale, and presently the 
leaping flames along the edge of the world, 
racing toward us with express-train speed, 
licking up everything with red tongues of 
flame that rose anywhere from five to a hun- 
dred feet in the air—depending on the kind 
of grass and the wind speed. 

At night was the spectacular time, tho the 
fires did not burn as hotly at night as dur- 
ing the day. - But, oh, what a show they 
made! 

I’ve seen the sky for miles around red and 
glowing like the inside of a furnace with 
clouds of smoke as black as hades rolling in 
billows upward until the eye lost the height 
of the seething, heaving column which 
spread into a wide pall miles above the 
earth; the wall of fire racing forward faster 
than the fastest animal could run, feeding 
on tall blue-stem grass and roaring like a 
tornado, a solid sheet of flame a hundred 
feet high, leaping, flashing, twisting and 
slashing the darkness along the top just 
under the rolling black cloud above it with 
all the spectacular beauty that fire can man- 
age, yet so hot and deadly one stood fas- 
cinated as it swept down to surge in a great 
hot, red, blazing wave against the plowed- 
up edge of our wide “backfire’—and die 
there in one mighty burst of flame that 
licked up the last stem of grass and left be- 
hind only a black, smoking, hot world as 
desolate as the floor of hell and dotted here 
and there with the blackened, scorched re- 
mains of such things as could not flee ahead 
or out to the side of the red destruction. 

Very many wild animals and not a few 
birds lost their lives in each one of these big 
old-time prairie fires that swept the country 
between buffalo days and the following years 
of settlement that made the really big fires 
no longer possible. 

have seen great forest fires that swept 
away thousands of acres of valuable timber, 
but these all lacked the spectacular qualities 
of the prairie fire. A forest fire one must 
go close to if he would see more than the 
cloud of white smoke that marks their pres- 
ence; a prairie fire was always in the open, 
and one had the advantage of seeing it at 
a great distance, which gave it a terrible 
beauty all its own, so there never was such 
a fire anywhere for man to see as one of 
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those old-time, gale-driven, night prairie fires 
sweeping thru tall blue-stem grass, which 
stood like a wheat field for unmeasured miles 
all about and furnished such food for fire 
as never was! 

Each fall time these fires swept up to my 
little river; some stopped there on the west 
side; some, tortured and driven by high 
wind, “jumped” the river and roared away 
on eastward. 

But each one took toll of young, sprouting 
seedlings, which kept down the timber 
growth until trees were few and far between, 
except in the sheltered nooks where fire did 
not come. 

As soon as settlement made the big fires 
impossible, then the trees began to grow 
along my little river, and soon the river 
valley held a fine little forest from the water 
back to the uprising hills beyond the valley, 
and these thrived and grew mightily until 
today that prairie looks as tho it had always 
been a timbered country, for cottonwood, 
willow, box-elder and such woods grow very 
fast and make a showing very quickly if left 
undisturbed. 

When winter howled down out of the 
North it locked my little river under two feet 
of solid ice, and over this I sailed and 
skated and raced for miles and miles over 
a glass-smooth, steel-hard ribbon that wound 
away across the land—and so I became ac- 
quainted with a great length of river during 
the winter when I could don skates, sling a 
gun over my shoulder and speed away with 
the ease of a flying bird, to do miles and 
miles of distance in a single day. 

In springtime the winter snows let go un- 
der the warming sun, pouring volumes of 
water into my little river to raise and heave 
the ice upward and smash it into jagged 
blocks that went grinding away down stream, 
where they jammed in bends and backed 
my river up until it overflowed and heaved 
the blocks onward in a roaring, grinding 
mass that cut trees to shreds and battered 
banks into falling masses of mud. 

Then came the sweet spring days when the 
world was born again—sweet, beauteous, sun- 
flooded days trimmed with myriad blossoms 
and scented with the scents of all the world. 

The south wind, gentle as the breath of 
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a child, brought odors that made one nose 
the breeze and wonder what was below the 
horizon (and which I journeyed miles to 
satisfy myself about in later years), and it 
carried the voices of the Little People across 
the broad land for all to hear. The booming 
note of prairie chicken mingled in the early 
morning with the farewell yelps of bed-seek- 
ing coyote; the clear, rounded whistle of 
Bob White challenged the world, and the 
meadow lark voiced his contentment; the 
turtle-dove, oriole, flicker, red-headed wood- 
pecker, bob-o-link, thrush, catbird, black- 
bird and many more came to the valley of 
the friendly little river, and the world- was 
one glad song of joy from end to end. 

When the sun had warmed the water and 
the spring flood rush was done, then, at first 
timidly and with many shivers, later with 
joyous whooping abandon, we younglings 
took to water like amphibious animals and 
swam on thru the long, sweet summer days. 

With camp outfit set up in some beauty 
spot we lived thru long, scented, languerous 
days that were like the days-of-laziness that 
hover over the South Sea—days when doing 
nothing consisted of absorbing all the sights 
and sounds along and about that little 
friendly river—and such days, such days 
they were, brother! 

Fish we harvested as we cared to—great 
spotted, sleek-skinned channel catfish that 
snapped a minnow greedily as we cast it in 
the rapids, and they fought hard and gamily 
for twice the time of battle with the best 
and biggest bass we caught thru later years. 

Pike perch, “wall-eyed pike,” we took in 
slow, deliberate fight later in the season, 
when the frost brought down the vivid leaves 
and the last frogs were thinking of hiber- 
nating. 

Crafish we caught and boiled in salt water 
to bright lobster color to feast upon before 
they cost a dollar an order in restaurants! 

Frog legs! Whene’re we were so inclined 
we ate these in such quantities as we cared 
to; all they cost was the slight work of 
gathering and preparing. 

Those were days when one lived—not from 
tin cans and delicatessen stores—but au 
natural, along the banks of the most friendly, 
companionable little river that ever was. 
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, Calling of the Hills 
Ie : 4 
t Let’s go hiking! ’Tis summer in the mountains. 4) 
: Let’s go hikjng as we used to long ago! { 
,. Take the wonder trails that lead us on and upward, 
> Till we find the cabin waiting where the aspens whisper low. 1 
I Let’s go hiking! The silver streams are calling, sj 
" The columbines are blooming round the spring beneath the hill; , 
Im The lure of summer calls us from our heartache and our fretting—_ | 
r Let’s find the peace that’s waiting in the canyons hushed and still. 4 
. i 
‘ Let’s go hiking! Alas, I’m only dreaming. _ \ 
‘ ’Tis years since last we followed the trail to the cabin door ) 
I The columbines are blooming, but the spring is choked with mosses iI 
4 And kinnikinic creeps o’er the trails that we shall tread no more. i 
1 The echoes in the cliffs and the west wind in the pine trees i 
‘ Would but whisper—whisper—whisper of other days now dead, 
i" And memories all about us would but taunt, reproach and mock us 
ih. With dreams we dreamed—and woke from, and forgotten things we said. ! 
4 Ah, we cannot go hiking as we used to long ago, 
» For ghosts would haunt our campfires and sadden every breath’ 
% (Wistful ghosts whose loitering feet walk the long, long trail of silence, 
: Other ghosts who’ve wandered farther than out thru the Gates of Death!) 4 
" No, we cannot go hiking—but I dream beneath my roses 
im Of our life trails, long divided, and of the trails we used to know. : 
i (Is it the hills that are calling, calling, or the old heartache and longing 7 
, Just to laugh into your eyes again across a campfire’s glow?) , 
‘ —ANNA Garrison POosTEN. q 
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Casting Live Bait 


Paper No. 7 


HELGRAMITES 


The well and favorably known bass bait, 
helgramite, has so many aliases that it is 
exceedingly difficult to say which is his 
rightful name. Here are a few well-used 
“handles”: dobson, crawler, amly, conniption 
bug, clipper, water grampus, goggle goy, 
bogart, crock, hell devil, flip flap, Ho Jack, 


alligator, snake doctor, hell diver, etc. All 
the foregoing names indicate clearly the 


character of the creature, and it is as re- 
pulsive as its numerous names imply. The 
helgramite is not the larva of the so-called 
“darning needle,” as a great many anglers 
suppose, but is the larva of a large four- 
winged fly, having a wing spread of more 
than four inches, and possessed, in the fe- 
male, of powerful biting jaws, 


The various live baits—how to capture 


and care tor them 


O. W. Smith 


(In the last issue of Outdoor Life we com- 
pleted the discussion of worms, concerning which 
we found more than a little to say, tho we could 
not agree with one correspondent who asserted 
that ‘‘no sportsman would use worms for game 
fish.”” We also talked at length upon ‘hoppers, 
the best live bait for trout {ere take up 
helgramites and crickets.) 


we 


KEEPING HELGRAMITES 


The culture of the dobson is not difficult, 
and to know how to care for so successful 
a live bait is of supreme importance. The 
angler will provide himself with a lard can 


crayfish—that is, if provided with running 
water. The can must be half filled with 
green leaves, which should be changed twice 
a week. Allow a tiny stream of water to 
tumble in at the top, filter thru the leaves 
and escape at the bottom. Such a can will 
take care of from 50 to 100 dobsons. Natur- 
ally a few will die, but the great majority 
will thrive wonderfully well. As I have al- 
ready said, the leaves should be changed 
twice a week; if there are in the neighbor- 
hood of 100 helgramites in the can, the 
leaves had best be changed three times in 
the week. When the leaves are changed at 
least once a week the can should be thoroly 
cleaned, scalded with boiling water. The 


fitted with a small faucet, as advised for one great danger is that the water will be- 





with which it can give a severe 
pinch to the skin of the person 
who handles it carelessly. The 
insect is terrible enough in ap- 
pearance to deserve any of the 
names applied to it and its larva 
indiscriminately. The life of the 
creature is an interesting one 
from the day the egg is laid until 
it crawls out of the water two 
years and eleven months later to 
change into a Dobson fly (Cory- 
dalis cornuta.) 


CAPTURING HELGRAMITES 


Helgramites are not difficult of 
capture, and’are to be found in 
most shallow and swift-running 
streams. The tools needed are a 
minnow net, as described under 
minnows, and a pail supplied 
with damp leaves. Place the net 
below a loose stone, then with a 
stick tip the stone over; if there 
is a helgramite concealed be- 
neath he will immediately be car- 
ried into the net by the force of 
the current and then easily trans- 
ferred to the pail. (The pail 
should be partly filled with moist 
leaves.) The bait hunter will 
proceed from stone to stone until 
he has secured as many of the 
“horrid creatures” as he needs. 
Honestly, hunting dobsons or 
“turning stones for helgramites” 
constitutes quite an interesting 
sport in itself. The angler soon 
learns where to look for his prey 
and where not to expect it. And 
strange to say, some streams will 
be literally alive with dobsons, 
while another in the same locality 
will be devoid of the peculiar 








creatures. As has been empha- 
sized already, helgramites consti- 
tute great bess bait. 


TURNING 





STONES FOR DOBSONS. 
THE KIDDIES 


IT’S RARE FUN FOR 


come poisoned from the excreta, 
and if you guard against that 
contingency your helgramites will 
thrive. 

Always remember that while 
the dobson is black, repulsive and 
“horrid” in appearance, it is in 
reality a very cleanly creature, 
and is therefore to be treated ac- 
cordingly. Lacking the conven- 
ience of running water, use the 
same sort of a receptacle, lard 
can with faucet in the bottom— 
a stone jar or crock may be made 
to serve, tho it is not nearly so 
convenient. Fill the can _ two- 
thirds full of plantain leaves, and 
after you have placed the hel- 
gramites in the can, throw in a 
pail of water and draw off until 
only about an inch remains on 
the bottom. Do this once or twice 
a day to wash out the excreta. 
The dobsons are hearty eaters, 
and consequently there is an 
abundance of excreta. I have 
experimented with many kinds of 
leaves and have come to the con- 
clusion that plantain alone will 
keep the dobsons in a _ healthy 
condition; undoubtedly there are 
other members of the plantain 
family (Plant aginacee), or close- 
ly related families that will serve 
as well, but I have thus far been 
unable to find them. With run- 
ning water the variety of leaves 
is not so much a matter of im- 
portance. I have had fair success 
with the fleshy leaves of the 
horse-radish. 





CARRYING HELGRAMITES 


Little need be said here re- 
garding the receptacle in which 
to carry the dobson to the fishing 
grounds. A small tin pail will 
do, but it must be provided with 
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a liberal supply of fresh plantain or horse- 
radish leaves, well moistened. Do not under- 
take to carry too many of the creatures, a 
dozen or two being sufficient in all con- 
science for a half or full day’s fishing. Keep 
the pail out of the direct rays of the sun, lest 
it become overheated and the creatures 
perish miserably. 
CRICKETS 
We now come to the last of my list of 
live baits, and one very seldom resorted to 
by either the black bass or trout fisher—why, 
does not appear—for there are days when 
the black fiddler of our roadsides is one of 
the most attractive of insects, tho you may 
fish for a long time before you will find the 
bass feeding on them exclusively, but when 
you do you will have some hours of glorious 
sport. Usually, in my experience at least, 
it is late in the summer, sometimes well 
along in October, before crickets reach the 
maximum of attractivity. Because soft, they 
do not last long upon the hook, and must 
be handled with utmost care. “Gryllus neg- 
lectus” is a live bait worth knowing. 
CATCHING 
Little need be said upon catching crickets, 
for they are more easily captured than are 
grasshoppers, are slower in movement and, 
if one may say it, more trusting by nature. 
The eager hunter cannot slap them with a 
swatter, or rather he can, but he will spoil 
the cricket. They squash easily. Early in 
the morning, when the dew lies heavy upon 
the grass, one can soon pick up enough for 
a day’s fishing. 
KEEPING 
To keep them one has but to supply him- 
self with a screened box, well provided with 
air holes, a sliding cover making ingress 
easy. Such a box can be constructed from 
an old cigar or chalk box. Fill half full of 
dry leaves so that the little fellows can bur- 
row to their small heart’s content. Supply 
them with plenty of food—sliced sweet apple 
is the best—or they will gnaw their way out 
of prison. Fact is they will eat almost any- 
thing. I know of no insect that seems to 
enjoy confinement as does the little cricket; 
with dry leaves to play hide-and-go-seek 
among, plenty of apple to eat, and nothing 
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to do all day long, he seems to be supremely 
happy. They are no trouble, unless you try 
to keep them near your bedroom or in the 
tent; then you are pretty sure to get too 
much cricket. Two dozen crickets in a box 
in the tent will make more noise along 
towards midnight than will an elevated train. 
They are great little fellows for company, 
but——. 
AN UNUSUAL BAIT 

I will not vouch for the effectiveness of 
the following, but a friend avers that if one 
will cut off about three inches from the end 
of a snake’s tail and place it upon a hook 
he will be possessed of a live bait par ex- 
cellence. You know, of course, that a 
snake’s tail “does not die until sun-down” 
and there you have it. I never tried it. So 
we have come to the end of the well-recog- 
nized live baits, tho there are others I might 
have mentioned, I suppose, like mice, hum- 
ming birds, etc., but those savor too much 
of Munchausenism to find place here. All 
that I have listed are well worth while, un- 
der ideal conditions, ideal baits. 


(So we bring to a conclusion this some- 
what lengthy discussion of live baits, going 
into the matter more fully than has ever been 
done before in a magazine, so far as we 
know. Doubt if there is as complete a dis- 
cussion in book form from the purely angler’s 
viewpoint. We might drop the subject here, 
waiting for book issue, but so many requests 
have come to continue until tackle is covered 
that we have concluded to do so. Next 
month will appear the first of two papers 
upon the important question of rods for live- 
bait fishing. As the writer builds his own 
rods, he may have something to say worth 
while, for remember, he is not a rod builder, 
but a fisherman who builds rods. After that 
paper there will be one or two upon reels, 
and two upon the matter of lines. Whether 
or not we will finish up the year with papers 
upon “terminal tackle,” writing at length of 
hooks, hook-making, bend, penetration, etc., 
will depend wholly upon our readers. I wish 
to take this occasion to thank the many 
readers of Outdoor Life for their kind words 
ef appreciation regarding the papers already 
published.—O. W. S.) 


Grasshopper Fishing for T>out 


O. W. Smith 


HILE there is no sport comparable to drove of cattle came feeding my way, stir- 


angling for trout with artificial flies, 
the nearest approach to it is "hopper fishing. 
Grasshopper fishing for trout is great sport 
in “hopper time on streams bordered with 
fields and marshes where the gymnastic in- 
sects are found. 

I well remember my first introduction to 
the sport. I was fishing a little, much- 
abused stream in Brown County, Wis., upon 
either side of which well-worn paths indi- 
cated that the water was much cast over. 
Now, the mere fact that a stream is much 
fished does not necessarily mean that the 
fishing is poor. The man acquainted with 
the pools, familiar with the ways of the trout 
and their feeding habits in the particular 
water, may secure some good catches and a 
few record-breaking fish. “The big fish usu- 
ally get away;” therefore, on a much-fished 
water big fish may be expected. The Brown 
County, Wis., stream was very small and 
brush environed. Fly-fishing was out of the 
question, for, as all fishermen know, the fly 
artist must have room for his back cast. So 
I was creeping along, using a fly-rod, but 
with worms for bait, dropping my baited 
hook into every opening without result. 

At last, disgusted, I sat down under a 
tree out in the open, but where I could see 
the water of the creek, to think it over. 
While I thought, saying all the things a man 
is allowed to say under those conditions, a 





ring up a cloud of hopper-grasses as they 
meandered along. Idly I watched one cow 
as she fed nearer and nearer the stream’s 
side, all unprepared for the denouement. A 
grasshopper in its mad endeavor to escape 
from the cow’s careless feet fell into the 
water. Instantly pandemonium broke loose. 
The surface of the pool was all a-boil with 
madly struggling trout. More and more 
"hoppers fell into the water, and those fish 
fed hungrily. I rubbed my eyes in astonish- 
ment. The riddle was solved. Grasshoppers 
were the key. 

Reader, did you ever undertake to catch 
grasshoppers when you wanted them in a 
hurry? If you have, you know what I was 
up against; if you have not, there is no use 
attempting to describe it to you. I slapped 
and banged with my hand and with my hat. 
Somehow every time I brought my hand 
down, I brought it down just a fraction of 
a second too late. Like the Irishman’s flea, 
“When I went to put my finger on him he 
wasn’t there.” After what seemed a very 
long time I stepped on a poor ’hopper, my 
No. 10 leaving him in a very deplorable 
condition indeed. I placed the sadly dis- 
organized remains upon my hook, crept to 
the marge of the stream, and when yet some 
feet distant sent the “hopper hurtling thru 
the air. Instantly there was a splash, a 
twitch upon the line, and my “hopper was 








gone. Back again I went for another grass- 
hopper. Fate smiled on me that time: I 
caught one almost instantly. Fastening it to 
my hook, running thru the body from the 
rear, leaving the hook-point embeded in the 
hard head, I crawled back to the stream and 
instantly had a fish out upon the bank. 
That was the beginning of a wonderful 
morning’s fishing. I filled my 12-pound 
creel in less than two hours. It took three 
times as long to catch a grasshopper as it 

















INSIDE INFORMATION 


The wise angler takes a tip from the contents of 
trout’s stomach 


did a trout. I had learned my lesson. Since 
then I have perfected my methods of catch- 
ing and carrying “hoppers as I have per- 
fected my angling methods. 


GRASSHOPPER FISHING FOR TROUT 


The time to catch grasshoppers is early in 
the morning when the dew is yet heavy on 
the grass, or immediately after a rain. They 
cannot fly and their hopping mechanism is 
sadly out of kilter. Fifteen or twenty min- 
utes will suffice to fill a "hopper coop. A 
“hopper coop” is an ingenious arrangement 
for carrying the precious insects. Simply, 
it is a little tin box, shaped to fit the pocket, 
with a sliding cover that will allow but one 
*hopper to emerge at a time. One can make 
a grasshopper box out of an empty cigar 
box, but with the little tin one on the mar- 
ket there is no excuse for bothering. The 
tin one used to sell at 15 cents “before the 
war. Twenty-five grasshoppers, properly 
handled, should last a fisherman for a half 
day, should catch as many trout as a man 
should want at a time. If I can’t take one 
good trout for every two grasshoppers I'll 
swallow my bait can. 

Now, not everything that hops is a *hopper. 
Eschew the great green grasshoppers, for 
they are anathema; the trout do not care 
for them, and they are so soft that they soak 
off the hook before a fish gets a chance at 
them. And the great big brown fellows, 
with red legs, they are worse, less attractive 
from the fish’s viewpoint, tho they are hard 
enough in all conscience. I cannot tell you 
how to know the best fellow—a brown-clad, 
medium-sized gymnast, without wide-spread- 
ing wings and lacking red legs. Now, that 
is not a very good description, but it must 
serve. Remember anyway, the medium- 
sized “hopper, never the great big ones. 
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Some fishermen seem to imagine that the 
larger the ’hopper the larger the fish, but 
such is not the case. 

I would not vary the tackle one iota from 
that used for fly-fishing, save that I would 
shorten the leader to three feet and fasten 
on a small hook instead of the feathers. 
There are some special hooks upon the mar- 
ket intended just for "hoppers, but as for 
me, I am satisfied with the old-fashioned 
kind. I would use the same rod—for the 
skillful caster a 2'4-ounce, for the average 
fisherman, a 4 or 5-ounce. It is never the 
part of wisdom to select,a rod so light that 
it will break—I mean for the man who has 
not handled fly-rods. The line should be a 
double-tapered, tho it can well be a simple 
level, enameled silk. So much for tackle. 


The “hopper fisherman should use his bait 
just as the fly-caster handles flies. If one 
can get into the water, it is a good plan to 
do so, for then one need not ’ware the back 
cast. The caster will need to be as careful 
of “snapping” as is the fly-artist, for a “hop- 
per will snap off the hook as easily as will 
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the feathers. Always be sure the “hopper 
has had time to straighten out behind before 
the forward cast is begun. Try and make 
the “hopper hit the water before the line in 
a life-like manner. Duplicate nature, 
brother, duplicate nature. One can’t be too 
careful in approaching the stream side where 
it is open. Cast from a distance with a 
sure and true hand. Cast where the fish are. 
I like to fish down stream with “hoppers, let- 
ting the little brown bait dance on down 
ahead of me. I never use a sinker, for *hop- 
per fishing is surface fishing. 

One trick I sometimes use on a much- 
fished stream where the trout are unusually 
shy because of many anglers is worth nar- 
rating in closing. When within casting dis- 
tance of a likely bit of water, cast clean 
over the water onto the bank upon the far 
side. Let the *hopper lie quiet until the 
fish has forgotten all about the shadow of 
the line, being careful that it does not sag 
to the water; then, with a gentle jerk, hop 
the insect into the water from the far shore. 
Nine times out of ten it will work. 





Fly-Rod Plugs for Trout Fishing 


By “Plugger” 


CAN well remember how disgusted I was 

with the first plug sent me—I mea. of 
a size suitable to employ with a fly-rod. It 
did not seem to me that there could be one 
single thing to recommend such a lure; that 
it would wreck a light rod and not prove 
very attractive to trout or bass. 

Since first introduced the lures have 
shrunken in size until today you can get 
them less than an inch long and weighing 
but a fraction of an ounce. The illustration 
herewith produced from a photograph of a 


as an artificial fly. Let me tell the readers 
of this department that just as much skill is 
required to handle a tiny lure of this variety 
as is required to handle a fuzzy-wuzzy. By 
and large I agree with “O. W.S.’s” position, 
that it is the spirit of the man and not the 
tackle he employs that makes him a sports- 
man, or the other kind. In the West I have 
seen just as many fish hogs handling flies 
as I have using bait. It honestly makes me 
angry when I read some of the articles fly 
fishermen write, they are so egotistical and 

unfair. -But to return to 
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the little fly-rod plug. 
The fisherman will not 
vary his tackle one iota 
when using the new lure 
from what he employs 
for flies. save that he 
should sharten his leader, 
using one about three 
feet long. Of course, but 
one plug can be used. 
t ovlugger has it on the 
fl herman, for the lat- 
1 ften handles three 
flies on his leader. I pre- 
sume aman might attach 
a short snell to these 
little plugs, that in turn 
looped to the leader— 
but even so, how would 
he manage to handle 
such an outfit in a fisher- 
man-like style? Doubt 
if it could be done. No, 
but one lure at the end 
of a leader—that well 
handled—is enough for 
any man. Be it said in 
passing that not every 
fly-fisherman can handle 








FLY ROD PLUGS 


part of the author’s collection shows two 
sizes—not, I think, from the same factory, 
tho of that I am not sure. Anyway, I pre- 
sume the editor of this department can tell 
the interested reader where these lures can 
be secured. I imagine that certain manu- 
facturers of bass plugs, plugs for use with 
short rod and multiplying reel, get out the 
same patterns in a size commensurate with 
the backbone and character of a fly-rod. 

I know there are sensitive people who in- 
sist that any sort of a plug for trout is “un- 
sportsmanlike,” tho for the life of me I can- 
not see why such a lure handled just as a 
fly is handled would not be as sportsmanlike 


the plug in a taking way, 

forgetting that it is not 

a fly. The reader under- 
stands that these lures are of the surface- 
underwater variety—float until drawn thru 
the water, when they submerge with a cork- 
screw sort of motion—a motion rainbow 
trout find very attractive. 

Of course, the lure is not adapted to swift 
water; should be employed in deep pools 
above and below falls. Where trout are 
found in lakes, the lure is a taking one 
early in the morning and again at nightfall. 
It is not good in the middle of the day un- 
less the sky be overcast and the water rough- 
ened by a wind. In those open pools found 
at the bend of a meadow stream, with from 
three to six feet of water, the wiggler will 


attract trout when flies will not. I have had 
fair success by standing well above such 
pools and letting my line out, yard by yard, 
until the lure has floated well below the pool 
I desired to fish; then I began to reel, when 
the lure submerged and wiggled and darted 
hither and yon as it made its way up against 
the current. It is something the big trout 
can’t understand. And every reader of this 
magazine knows that nine times out of ten 
big trout are fish eaters, so perhaps they take 
the little wobbler for a small minnow trying 
to escape. 

It is rather difficult to cast the lure in a 
wind—it is so light and offers so much re- 
sistance to the air—but as has already been 
noted, it is a splendid lure for the day when 
the surface of lake and broad pond is rough- 
ened by a breeze. So I am urging the reader 
to undertake their use when the wind blows, 
tho I warn him that he will experience some 
trouble in getting them out. I have used 
them off and on now for two years, and 
while not as deadly as flies for rainbow 
trout, they will, I think, take larger fish. I 
have fished all of an evening without getting 
a single rise, and I have caught six big fish 
between sundown and dark. Along the 
shores of lakes and broad deep streams 
where tall trees or leaning brush shade the 
water, the plug, flung right up against the 
bank, will bring results. I urge trout fly 
artists to try out the plug, knowing full well 
that from the viewpoint of basket they will 
not be satisfied; but when one thinks of the 
scales, well, that is a different matter. 

The lure is a good one for bass, tho in 
my country there is little bass water, and I 
have had small opportunity to try them out 
to any extent. Where I have used them I 
have handled them just as I have flies, and 
always with flattering results. Tho built, I 
understand, with trout especially in mind, 
from my limited experience I am quite con- 
vinced that they are more deadly for bass 
than trout. It is fly fishing applied to plug 
casting—that is what it is. One might al- 
most term it dry-fly fishing with plugs and 
not fall far short of hitting the mark. Any- 
way, hereafter a few of the plugs go with 
me on my trout trips. 


A Hickory Caster 
O. W. Smith 


Recently I came into possession of a hick- 
ory casting rod, and the way it has _ per- 
formed in actual fishing leads me to be- 
lieve that other casting cranks would not be 
adverse to knowing something about it. In 
“Casting Tackle and Methods” you will re- 
member that I rather doubted the wisdom of 
hickory casting rods because of the tendency 
of the material to set under strain. It is 
too early yet to say that this rod may not 
set under undue strain, for I have never sub- 
jected it to great pull, such as a casting rod 
must be called upon to endure in regular 
fishing when a man may connect up with an 
8-pound bass or 20-pound great pike. The 
testing of any rod is of greater length than 
one fishing trip or several back-yard casting 
tournaments. hy, I do not consider that 
yew rod of mine (see “Casting Tackle and 
Methods,” page 18) as fully proved yet, and 
I have been using it for two seasons—not all 
the time, of course, for I have other rods to 
try out, but whenever opportunity offers. 

This hickory rod is somewhat short, which 
will militate against its setting somewhat, 
being 4 feet 6 inches long and weighing a 
fraction of an ounce over 5 ounces; there- 
fore it is unusually light for a solid wood 
rod, as I think all my readers must admit. 
I am surprised that a wood with the specific 
gravity of hickory (Wells gives it at 0.7963) 
can be worked down so small, yet be pos- 
sessed of sufficient backbone to handle 
medium-weight lures as this rod handles 
them. It is a good caster, acting quick and 
positively. Really it is a joy to cast with it. 
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While as Wells remarks in his book, the 
wood is credited with being “logy,” it is not 
necessarily so, a real illustration of the mat- 
ter being the rod before us. 

Speaking of obviating the “killing” of the 
wood’s action, the author just quoted says: 
“A second growth tree of the ‘shag-bark’ 
variety should be selected, which has grown 
in an exposed situation and not in a forest. 
for trees are like men, a hardy middle-age 
following a youth of struggle. In an open 
pasture, or on a knoll exposed to the keen 
blasts of winter, weakling trees perish in 
their infancy, and only the most vigorous 
attain their growth. As the child whose 
every muscle has been in daily use develops 
into a vigorous man, so a tree so situated 
strengthens its fibers and improves their 
elasticity by its daily struggle with the ele- 
ments. Having found a tree so located, its 
character may be safely presumed. It must 
be cut either in December or January, when 
the sap is entirely out of the wood, otherwise 
no amount of seasoning seems to impart the 
required elasticity. 

“As soon as cut, the white portion of the 
wood must be sawed into square sticks of 
the desired length and size. These should 
then be immersed in fresh water from six to 
eight weeks. For the cells, tho free from 
sap, still contain the starch, etc., to furnish 
the first growth of the ensuing spring. 
Water soaking removes this, and it is con- 
ceded by all authorities that wood so used 
seasons sooner and becomes lighter than if 
otherwise treated. All kiln-drying or boiling 
of the wood is injurious.” 

He then goes on and tells how to dry the 
wood to obviate setting, and its further care. 
Indeed it would seem that selecting the 
hickory and preparing it for rods is some- 
thing of a task, as well as making the caster 
after the wood is ready for the tools. Per- 
haps one reason why I have not had better 
and more satisfactory experience with the 
wood is because I have never been permitted 
to use good raw material. I can think of a 
number of hickory trees that used to grow 
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on the old farm, one of which I wish I had 
the privilege of cutting this winter. Perhaps 
some day I shall have the leisure to experi- 
ment with woods and rods in the manner of 
which I dream when [I sit in my study busily 
at work on some article, surrounded with the 
casters of my own make. 

To return to the rod in hand, it looks well, 
is beautifully and carefully made, and from 
all appearances it is going to prove a winner. 
I hope so, for already I have fallen in love 
with it. When one takes into consideration 
the prices charged—$7, $12, $20 and $35, 
the difference in price depending upon the 
finish and not the quality of the wood—it is 
cheap in comparison to some rods. The 
same wood goes into each rod, tho greater 
care is lavished on the winding of the more 
expensive rods, while better material is used 
in the mountings. All in all, it is a beautiful 
rod, and appears to be a good long-lived tool. 

The other day I took it out on a local 
river, in hopes that I would hitch up with 
some monster of the water, something that 
would really try it out, but the largest fish 
I got was a 5-pound great pike, a fish of 
some speed and weight, but so far as the 
rod was concerned, there was “nothing to 
it.” In everything it acted not unlike my 
pet split bamboos; indeed, tho it lacked 
their length, it manifested plenty of action 
and that fine back-bone quality, throwing 
and holding in a wonderful way, and it is 
that backbone quality that it is so difficult 
to secure. I am an amateur rod maker, and 
I know. To get action, backbone and cast- 
ing power all in one rod and in the right 
proportions is something of a task. It ap- 
pears to be all its maker claims, and that is 
all that one can ask. 1 am waiting for some 
mighty member from the lower world to 
come up and wreck it, but methinks I wait 
in vain. If it does not “set,” I shall be 
much pleased with it. I can say this, that 
a lancewood would have shown long since 
the effects of the grilling I have given it. 
It still is as straight and true as when I un- 
packed it. 





As True As Mean 


Five prominent men with families from a 
small middle Western city were recreating 
at a resort in Minnesota last summer. This 
crowd “pulled” the meanest trick I have 
ever heard of in fishing lore. One of the 
number, and a fine fellow, arrived at the 
the lodge some days later than the others. 
This particular member of the party, it 
seems, was, in his own country, a big fisher- 
man, but he knew little of the fish of those 
northern waters. 

As soon as he arrived his friends began to 
tell of the big catches they had made, dwell- 
ing especially on the great Northern pike. 
The late-comer was crazy to “get at em,” 
and the whole “bunch” took him out the 
next day. They showed him “a fine bait” 
of red and white, and ran down the lake to 
a vatch of pickerel weeds, and all started to 
fish. Late-comer had no sooner made his 
first cast than he had a strike. He reeled 
in and landed a big pickerel. The others, 
for some reason, did not have much luck. 
Late-comer continued to pull them in one 
after another, great Northern pike, and at 
every strike and landing his friends would 
cheer and pat him on the back and cuss their 
own luck. They finally pulled him away 
and brought him and his fish back to the 
lodge. He had a string he could hardly lug. 
Man, how proud he looked! His first day 
and he had “scooped” the whole crowd. 
Up at the lodge they marched before an ad- 
miring throng and they stood him up with 
his fish and his smiles and took his picture. 
“The finest string of great Northern pike 
ever caught there!” When they had him 
“swelled” to near the bursting point they 
“punctured” him by telling him he had 
caught nothing but “snakes” (pickerel) no 
one else would bring in. 

Mo. Hucu WILKINSON. 





We enjoy ourselves only in our work, our 
doing; and our best doing is our best enjoy- 
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FIGHTING A 7-POUND RAINBOW IN 





ROGUE RIVER, ORE. 
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A Real Vacation 


T is a little difficult at times to describe 
the pleasures of a vacation; to even re- 


alize the reality of a vacation, but there are 
some of them that remain so beautifully in 
mind that it is difficult to forget their pleas- 
ures. They stand out in sharp relief from 
every-day occurrences like a picture in black 
and white. They need no souvenir to recall 
their existence. Such a vacation I spent last 
vear in the lake region of Northern Minne- 
sota. 

Do you know what it is to sleep soundly 
all thru a mid July night, huddled under a 
woolen blanket? Do you know the feeling 
of the sharp, pine-laden early morning air 
that reaches deep down into your smoke 
clogged lungs, that seems to dispel in one 
deep breathing all memories of a smoke- 





MERE BABIES 


IT'welve pounds of pickerel 


laden city atmosphere? Have you ever 
climbed aboard a water-logged old flat-bot- 
tomed scow and rowed a mile over the mir 
ror-like surface of an ice-cold lake, to cast 
your line into a clump of lily pads, to bring 
struggling to the surface a moment later a 
fat four-pound bass for your breakfast? 

There is a distinct joy in having him 
splash you all over with the water in your 
leaky old boat. You have pictured him crisp 
and brown on your plate when you have re- 
turned a littlé later. 

I need only a breath of cool, sweet air to 
recall that little nameless lake. like an over- 
turned bowl, pouring its contents into the 
little green glade, nestling into the hollow 
of rounded green hills, pine-covered, and the 
occasional white gleam of a birch, whisper- 
ing to you of the cool of the woodland, when 
the sun burns too hotly in the summer sky. 
Reflecting the crimson and gold of the rising 
sun and the turquoise of a gorgeous summer 
sky or frowning suddenly under the fierce 
onslaught of a summer storm, its mirror-like 
surface lashed into foaming whitecaps that 
murmer angrily at the disturbance. 

A place where sunfish, crappies and rock 
bass abound; where the black bass strikes 
suddenly at the little crimson fly flickered 
quickly onto the surface of his hiding place; 
where a sharp struggle with a_ six-pound 
pickerel puts keen anticipation into a slug- 
gish appetite; where a fourteen-pound mate 
of his is considered by the natives a very 
medium-sized fish. Oh, you city dwellers 
who on rare occasions journey to a nearby 
stream to sit for hours in anticipation of 
catching a measly, nondescript fish which by 
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some dire stretch of imagination might 
weigh a pound—that is a vacation indeed— 
a vacation in its rightful definition. It is 
like rich wine that goes suddenly to your 

















FOURTEEN-POUND 
PICKEREL 


brain, making you see wonderful things. It 
makes you live in the real sense of the world. 
Here’s to Minnesota, the land of good 
cooking, real people and real fish. 
Crare E. FIpeer. 


Those Golden Trout 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Somehow I feel like 
sending in my views on that part of Mr. 
S. E. Land’s article, “Western Trout Infor- 
mation,’ which appeared in the February 
issue, regarding the golden trout. I do not 
care to enter into a controversy, and will not 
attempt the scientific angle. However, I 
have caught a good many goldens, and my 
information is practical and first-hand. You 
may publish the following if it would be of 
interest. The matter was well threshed out 
in the October (1918) issue, following an 
editorial note to a story of mine in the July 
(1918) issue, this note bringing a number 
of replies from fishermen in this state. How- 
ever, I suppose the little-known goldens will 
always be of interest to fishermen, and an- 
other short item may not be displeasing. 

Mr. Land’s article is interesting and, I 
think, authoritative regarding the steel-head 
and rainbow on the Pacific Coast. However, 
he is certainly mistaken in stating, “* * * 
therefore, these fish” (golden trout) “put in 
any other stream, in California or in Colo- 
rado, will change to their normal colors, as 
they have changed when so introduced in 


any of our mountain streams”—meaning 
change back to the color of the parent 
species, the rainbow. They do change 


slightly, in markings and depth and scope 
of the golden color, it is true; but in any 
one of a half dozen Sierra streams they may 
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Now for one o the gamiest of 
game fish—Mr. Bass 


AKEN inch for inch—and pound for pound—a gamier fish 

than the wary bronze-back, never hit at a plug. To meet 
him in a fair fight, and fight it is, as he darts to the surface time and 
again—rushes, leaps and flings himself in frantic efforts to shake 
off—is a thrill worth going a long way for. He'll fight ‘till he 
cant wave a fin—'till his heart, so it seems, is broken. He's 
game to the last flop—a gamier fish never swam. 


And right now, Mr. Bass is in full swing—bass waters every- 
where are open. To challenge his cunning, his quickness and 
strength, with the lures he likes, put on a Bass-Oreno, a Babe- 
Oreno, a Panetella or any of the numerous tested and proven 
South Bend fish-getters. 

The Bass-Oreno, famous as “the greatest fish-getting bait made,” is of the 
wobbler type. Dives, dashes and wiggles in a zig-zag minnow-like course, 
irresistible to bass and other game fish. 12 colors. 

The Babe-Oreno, same as the Bass-Oreno, only in a smaller size for anglers 
who use a lighter rod and prefer a lighter bait. 12 colors. 

The Panetella Minnow, an under-water minnow of slender shape. A mighty 
effective and successful lure when a deeper traveling bait is preferred. 12 colors 
The South Bend Level-Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel, will not back-lash, snar| 
or tangle. Winds your line perfectly even and level. Needs no thumbing or 
spooling. Makes casting easy for the beginner—and easier for the veteran 
Mail a postal for “The Days of Real Sport’’—the book which anglers everywhere are using 


in tackle selection. Contains expert bait-casting and angling points. Shows complete 
variety of South Bend Quality tackle. “Sent FREE. Write today. 


<outh Bend Quality Tackle known by the oval trade-mark on golden-rod-yellow boxes 
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be taken and found still of the golden hue. 
See colored plates in Jordan and Everman’s 
book of Volcano and Soda Creek trout. 

I have caught many golden trout in Cot- 
tonwood Creek, twenty miles from their na- 
tive stream, Volcano (now Golden Trout 
Creek), also in Cottonwood Lakes, and 
found them still “golden.” Last summer I 
took them in Bubbs Creek, down which they 
had run from Vidette Creek, and their color- 
ing was substantially the same. In Gardner 
Creek the color varies little. These last two 
streams are about fifty miles north, up the 
range, from Volcano Creek. True, the coun- 
try is much similar; it is all a granite coun- 
try, with some light-colored gravel in the 
streams, but these last named creeks are 
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quite well shaded in portions. In the tanks 
at the Mt. Whitney state hatchery the golden 
trout still retain their basic color, altho the 
orange meridian markings and olive spots 
on the back are very pale; so they are still 
golden trout, this last fact proving that total 
change of environment does not cause them 
to revert to the rainbow. The tanks are of 
wood, enameled white, and there is no 
gravel. Therefore, if these trout are so col- 
ored because of the yellowish gravel of the 
creek bed in Volcano Creek, which Mr. Land 
evidently believes, it is evident the color 
must be permanent, and not changeable as 
that of rainbow trout, which we all know 
changes color with the water. 


Calif. C. M. Kreiper. 








The Angler’s Fireside 








Letter No. 731—Vacating With the Trout 

Editor Angling Department :—Well, old 1920 
has passed out, leaving behind sweet memories 
of the great “outdoors, ” and I must say I have 
a goodly store stowed away in this old dome of 
mine, to be brought forth when a well-filled pipe 
and cheery fireplace prompts, with a cheerful 
companion, such as I believe you to be. Es- 
pecially tales of the finny tribe, which was my 
good fortune to enjoy this last fall when I took 
a five weeks’ trip of 1,500 miles thru the moun- 
tain district of southwestern, western and north- 
western parts of the state. If I get raving to 
you as I do to my friends about this trip you 
would come right back at me and say this: 
Come on now and tell us about your trip. Well, 
I would if I had brains enough; perhaps I have, 
but my schooling was sadly neglected along 
such lines, so I have to confine myself to “‘look- 
ing down the mouth.”’ 

I will just mention some of the places I visited 
while my wife and I were on our camping trip 
From here to Alamosa, Creede, above Creede 
along the Rio Grande River, then further up the 
river to the reservoir, back down eighteen miles, 


fishing river again back to Alamosa, then up 
the South Fork over Treasure Pass and down 
Wolf Creek Pass to Pagosa Springs, then to 


Have just been enjoying an evening with 
O. D.L., but darn that fellow from —A. 
Frank Cooper—he makes me long for that home 
he has, telling all about that country where 
game is so plentiful. Wouldn’t that be a para- 
dise for a fellow who should have been an Indian 
instead of a tooth carpenter? Was surprised as 
well as pleased to find myself peacefully enjoy- 
ing angling for a sly old trout on the White 
River, besides the cut of friends, wife and my- 
self, with a good catch from Trapper’s. Coming 
along to your study makes me want all the more 
to meet you, but what the devil are you doing? 
Cannot figure out. Anyway wish I were there 
with you. (See January number.—Ed.) I must 
close for now, as I know you are a busy man 
and cannot spend much time reading long letters, 
so wishing you the best of the season’s greet- 
ings and many a day along your favorite stream 
in 1921, I am, as always,—E. I. B., Colo. 
Answer.—Your bright, chatty letter just am- 
bled into my study—and, say, but it made me 
downright envious. What a trip ! I read the 
letter to my piscatorial partner, and she said, 
‘‘Let’s go.” Course, let’s go; but how can we? 
Oh, darn! And I am getting along in years, 
too, as that picture in the January number indi- 














A TRAPPER’S LAKE CATCH. 


Durango, on to Mancos, down to Mesa Verde 
Park, exploring over old ancesters’ remains—the 
cliff dwellers—back to Mancos, Durango to Sil- 
verton, over Red Mountain Pass down to Ouray, 


on to Montrose, down to Delta, leaving main 
highway, going up to Grand Mesa Lakes—and 
Oh, boy! there is where the real fishing comes 
in. I will send you a picture of one day’s catch 

just the thing to make one’s blood tingle next 


May when the season opens. 

From the lakes we returned to Delta, down to 
Grand Junction, up to Rifle, over to Meeker, up 
the White River to Trapper’s Lake (with our 
usual luck with those natives), back to Meeker, 
Rifle, Glenwood Springs and home by way of 
Cottonwood and Tennessee Pass, just five weeks 
to the day of the grandest mountain scenery one 
can possibly see from a car. 

Now that 1921 has started I as usual am plan- 
ning my trip for next September, and I assure 
you it is going to be almost straight for Grand 
Mesa Lakes to try more of those three to four- 
pounders—somehow I enjoy hauling in one of 
those “big boys,’ rainbows and natives, with 
a mouth like an alligator and teeth that would 
shame any dentist. 





(COMPTS. DR. E. I. BACKUS) 


cates, tho there I brushed a few stray locks over 


the bare, wintry hill-top. Well, I am tying a 
fly, if you want to know. Can’t you see the 
wood-duck feather being wrapped upon the 


hook? I have a few, less than two dozen barred 
wood-duck feathers left, and after they are gone 
what'll I do? Federal law says no more wood- 
ducks for,us. Hope some wise man will begin 


to raise wood-ducks just for the fly-tyers. Shall 
publish that picture. You certainly must come 
across with a longer account of your trip.— 
iF S. 


Letter No. 732—When Is a Pickerel? 

Editor Angling Department :—Would like to 
have you clear up a matter. What is the true 
name of that fish whose picture occurs on page 
85 of the February Outdoor Life? There 1s 
much confusion here regarding what is a pick- 
erel and what is a pike—H. A., Minn. 

Answer.—Undoubtedly the fish in question is 
a true pike (Esox lucius). The true pickerel in 
your locality (Esox vermiculatus) seldom ex- 
ceeds a length of a foot or so. (Remember the 
so-called ‘“‘wall-eyed pike’ is not a pike at all, 
but a perch; leave off the word pike; say just 


wall-eye.) Remember this: when you find a 
small pike with cheeks and gill-covers scaled all 
over, you have a pickerel ; when you find a pike 
with cheeks entirely scaly and only the upper 
half of gill-covers scaly, you have a true pike; 
when you find one with cheeks and gill-covers 
scaled above, but both bare below, you have a 
true muskellunge. Never mind the coloring; 
simply remember the matter of scaling of cheeks 
and gill-covers and you never can go wrong.— 
oO. W.. 5. 





Letter No. 733-—‘‘Casting Tackle’ and 
Bass Problem 

Editor Angling Department:—I received your 
casting tackle book for Christmas, and I can say 
that it covers tackle and methods thoroly. It is 
great! By the way, after reading the book I 
just had to buy a good reel. There is a river 
here, wadeable, which is “plugged” a lot, and 
not many bass are taken. Can you tell me how 
to get them?—C. W., Ind. 

Answer.—Believe me, I appreciate your good 
words for “Casting Tackle and Methods,” for 
that the work is mechanically perfect I am well 
aware—Stewart Kidd & Co., the publishers, at- 
tending to that; but to be assured that it has 
already led you to invest in high-class tackle is 
a compliment indeed. Hope it will also help you 
catch fish. Now to your problem. Naturally it 
is impossible for me to advise you fully, not 
knowing the conditions obtaining. I would have 
to “camp on the bass’s trail” in order to solve 
the puzzle. Why not try live bait? Follow the 
chapters now appearing in Outdoor Life. If, as 
you say, the stream is wadeable, I am certain ‘fly- 
fishing would bring them home. Do something 
the other fellows vee ~~ you attempted the 
use of bass-bugs?—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 734—Books on Fly-Fishing and 
Other Matters 

Editor Angling Department:—Have your 
“Trout Lore,’ which I have read many times, 
and enjoyed, too. Who publishes ‘“‘American 
Food and Game Fishes?’ What sort of a book 
is “‘The Log of the North Shore Club?” Teil 
me about Dr. Breck’s ‘“‘Way of the Woods.” 
You will remember you mentioned those books 
in “Trout Lore.” Can you give me the name 
of a couple of good books on fly-fishing? Would 
like to know where I can go in Wisconsin for 
a “go-light” trip along the shores of some 
stream, not too wild, but with fairly good 
chances for trout on a fly.—H. M , Wisc. 

Answer.—‘“‘American Food and Game Fishes” 
is en . by Doubleday Page & Co. “The 
Log of the North Shore Club” is an entertaining 
story of a trip along. the north shore of Lake 
Superior in search of big brook trout. Very in- 
formational, but a readable “‘yarn.” “The Way 
of the Woods,” by Dr. Breck, is a guide book 
in matters of fishing, hunting, camping—a real 
worth-while book of the sort; in fact I know of 
no book that more thoroly covers the wide fields. 
To the fisherman it is a safe guide in the matter 
of tackle, methods, etc. I recommend it without 
fear that the purchaser will do anything but rise 
up and call me blessed. ‘‘Stream Craft,” by Dr. 
Holden (Stewart Kidd & Co.) is a splendid little 
guide and mate in fly-fishing, as is also ‘‘Prac- 
tical Fly Fishing’ by Larry St. John (Mac- 
Millan). Of course, you know that any of these 
books or others can be secured thru Outdoor 
Life. For such a country as you want, I should 
say go to the Thunder River, in from Ellis Junc- 
tion, a station on the C., M. & St. P. Ry. Wife 
and I wandered up and down that river for three 
weeks one summer with everything on our backs. 
A little wilder country is the Upper Peshtigo, 
from Cavour, on the Soo Railway. Will advise 
you further if you desire. Glad, of course, you 
have found “Trout Lore” so worth while. Trust 
the new book from Stewart Kidd & Co., “‘Cast- 
ing aA and Methods,” will prove as helpful. 





Letter No. 735—In Northwest Minnesota 


Editor Angling Department:—I have just 
moved into Northwest Minnesota, and would like 
some information regarding the fishing here. 
Understand there is good pike and pickerel fish- 
ing, with a few ’lunge in the Thief River and 
streams like that. Have a short rod, reel and 
some plugs. Which is the better for the fishing 
here, bait or peer Are ene a good bait up 
to the first of June?—F. L., Minn. 

Answer.—I am under Ps impression that you 
should have most excellent sport with the finny 
tribe in that section of Minnesota, tho I am not 
thoroly familiar with the country. You should 
find some very good fishing for pike, wall-eyes 
and pickerel, tho I do not know as to the mus- 
kellunge. However, the fighting muskie cannot 
be many miles distant from you, and I would 
not be surprised if you found some few trout 
creeks not too far away for a Ford. Your best 
source of information is local anglers or your 
State Fish and Game Commission. You seem to 
be pretty well supplied with tackle. For pike 
and pickerel, nothing can be better than “‘plugs’’ 
and “spoons.’”’ For wall- eye—and by wall-eyes 
I mean the fish you have in mind when you say 

“pike,” which is a fish probably locally called 
pickerel—I would say live minnows fished deep 
tho now and then good ones are taken on plugs. 
Worms are not a good bait for any of the gentry 
named, tho perch, crappie and even black bass 
will fall for them. he ag are a good trout bait 
in early spring.—O. V 
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FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE. 


KODAK 


Every phase of out-door sport means more with 
a Kodak along. Not merely your friends and your 
camp but your dogs, of course they are your 
friends too, the game that you shoot and the catch 


you make—all these add to the delights of your 
Kodak album. 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 74e Kodak City 
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Letter No. 736—A Whole Grist of Trout Tackle 
Questions 
Editor Angling Department It has been 
about eight years or so since I wrote you, so 


don’t know whether I have the right address or 
not, but, of course, the Red Gods will see that 
you get the letter. I want to ask if the double 
tapered Halford line will float? What do you 
think of the Joe Welsh leader? Will it float? 
How heavy is the de-Lux Bristol fly-rod? Would 
the tournament Leonard 10 or 10% feet long be 
heavy to be sportsmanlike, and 
better for | 


considered too 
would it be long casts than a lighter 
rod? When you say “20 feet’? do you mean from 
where you stand or from the tip of the rod? 
How far does one need to cast when fishing 
down a large stream Honestly, I did not in 
tend to ask so many questions, but “I want to 


know.’ —H Colo. 
A y ; — fellow 
Answer.—You certainly come at a fellow 
strong after all these years Please don’t wait 


so long another time, for you get too well bot 
tled up. Still 1 am glad to hear from you—that 
you know Now, to your grist of questions . 
The Halford line floats as well as any of them; 
no better in my estimation. It, like any line for 
fishing, should be treated with ‘deer fat’ 

‘r other dressing. I cannot see that the Eng- 
lish line is one whit superior to the American 
notably the ‘‘Pioneer’’; indeed, I prefer the lat- 
ter. I have used and use the Joe Welsh leader 
and in my estimation it floats as much or more 
than gut Honestly, it is hard to beat. The de 

Lux Bristol weighs just 7 ounces. I have not 
used the tournament Leonard in fishing, so can 
answer on general principles only. I would not 
think it too heavy for such fishing as you have in 
mind, but it would, in my estimation, be so long 
as to prove unhandy. It is built for distance cast- 
ing, show work, and not actual fishing. I am not 
using a rod over 9-6 in my fishing these days; 
that’s long enough in America You will find 
the rod in handling the line mentioned 


surlace 


guestion 
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rivers and lakes 


sion iS a lake; they stock the 
with millions of hsh — for the large fish to 
eat. Ii they would only allow a canning fac- 


tory there, and trap those big iellows, the fishing 
would still be good.’’—A. D. Whitson. 
Answer.— Your good letter to hand enclosing 
the one from Mr. Whitson, a portion of which 
with yours I probably will publish can’t un- 
derstand the man's change of opinion, tho evi- 
dently he is ‘‘sore’’ about something or other. 
As to the Fish Commission ‘feeding the big 


ones” with fry, is, as the Frenchman said, “to 
laugh.”” I would wel like to have a try ata 
country where the big fish are so numerous and 


eat up a year’s planting of fry 
overnight so to speak I can inform you and 
“tell the world” that a canning factory would 
not be needed to care for the fish. If there are 
such fish, or ‘thor if there is a country so well 
supplied with big trout that planting of fry 
comes to naught, the fishing fraternity ought to 


large that they 


gather to relieve the situation. The whole thing 
is too absurd.—O. W 
Letter No. 788—Tackle Concerns, Wood and 
Feathers 
Editor Angling Department :—Please send me 
addresses of the various fishing tackle makers in 
this country. Also where can [| get wood for 
rods and feathers for flies?—J. C Ark 
Answer.—I wonder if you aes how “‘large 


given? I could no more 
give you a list of the dealers in and makers of 
rods, etc., than I could give you a list of the 
publishers of books; literally, they are legion. 
Send to The Sporting Goods Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., for a copy of ‘Sporting 
Goods Directory.’ Costs about 50 cents, if I 
remember correctly, and is worth much more to 
one interested in the outdoor business. Woods 
for rods can be secured from nearly every large 
tackle dealer Think if you were to write to 
Wr. H. H. McChesney, 2414 Portland Ave., Min- 


an order’ you have 














A GOOD WALL-EYE 


the above is a picture of a pike (better, 
Rive near Clarkfield, Minn, 


icky in other fishing, for he took a 46-pound 


perfectly, but as to whether or not it will handle 
a fish with equal felicity is an open question 
with me. [I do not know whether or not I am 
following the rules, but in fishing, when I say 
20 feet, I have in mind a point 20 feet distant 
from where my feet are anchored. To your last 
question I can only answer, all depends. So 
much enters in—character of the water, the day, 
mood of the fish, etc., I would not fish down 
ordinarily ; I would fish up. Usually a 20 or 30- 
foot cast would cover the water satisfactorily, 
tho when the stream is low and fish shy, the 
emi the cast, so long as the rodster retains 
ibsolute control, the better Remember, better 
20) feet with ability to hit the spot and meet .% 
rising fish than 30 without that control —O.W 
Letter No. 737—Why the Sudden Change of 
Opinion 


Editor Angling Department :—You probably 
remember in November issue a letter written by 
one A. D. Whitson, Bend, Ore. (see Letter No 
660, November, 1920, Outdoor Life) I had 


fished in many of the waters in that section and 
felt an interest in the whole situation, so I wrote 
him, assuring him of the truthfulness of his 
statements, but his reply, which follows, is quite 

“Putting millions of fis! 
‘big ones to eat.’”’ ‘‘Wants 
a canning factory.’”’ What’s the matter of him? 
Now, the big ones are there all right. On Davis 
Lake a big one towed me for some time in a 
Crescent and Deer lakes are alive with 
Deschutes River is one of the 
for cut-throat From 10:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
I caught forty-two fine ones in a little slough 
just off the main channel. This Whitson is full 
of prunes and seems to see fishing from the $ 
sign only His letter follows.—R. L. E., Mo 

“Your letter finally reached me, after much 
ines al for I am not living in that country 
now Was glad to get a letter from one who 
had hited | familiar streams. I am now in what 
is known as Rogue River country, and it looks 
good to me : As for the fishing 1 hunt- 
ing about Bend, Ore., it has seen its best days 
There has been so much fishing done that one 
has to work to get a mess. The Fish Commis 


a change of position 
in the water for the 


skiff 


trout The finest 
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“wall-eye’—O. W. S.) 
Hermond Ottoholt was the lucky 
catfish this last 


Minnesota 


he is 


taken from the 
angler, and, by the way, 
seasor C. M. Finstadt. 


you would get some valuable wood 
He has advertised in Outdoor Life. 
cannot be of much help in the mat- 
ter of ste material. Get in touch with some 
of the larger mail-order houses selling tackle; 
they may help out. Better far, as has been 
pointed out times without number here, gather 


1eapolis, Minn., 
information 
Am afraid I 


your own feathers from ducks, or dye _ white 
chicken feathers.—O. W. S. 
Letter No. 739—Fishing in Indiana 
Editor Angling Department :—Will you please 


is a jointed steel fishing rod 
made as long as 15 feet? Want this rod for still 
fishing We have some very nice small-mouth 
yass in a creek near here, and they are taken 
with live bait, but very poor results are secured 


advise me if there 


with any manner of artificial lures. Stream is 
very clear and pools are shallow, lots of barbed 
wire and brush and all good ‘holes’ are over- 


hung with trees, so the chances for casting are 
very poor. Our best results are had with soft- 
craw and minnows. Took one 17'%-inch small- 
mouth last July, and he put up a nice fight. 
Will appreciate any fishing information you can 
give on this section Must say creek is full of 
food and fish can never be overly hungry. Ex- 
pect I will have lots to answer for when the 
Great Day comes, but two things that will not 
face me are catching bass off the nest and shoot- 
ing quail on the ground.—W. C., Ind. 

nswer.—I do not know a steel bait-rod, or 
rod adapted to the fishing you have in mind, 15 
feet long. I built one for myself out of split 
bamboo, but it is 12 feet only, and too long for 
almost any fishing. Don’t just see why you 
think one 15 feet is necessary. Would suggest 
that you use the ordinary cane pole, fitted with 
reel-bands and guides—a rod I will tell about in 
the papers on live-bait fishing now running in 
Outdoor Life. If not already a subscriber, you 
should get the back numbers beginning with 
January and follow on with me. Of course, I 
know all about the ‘“unsportsmanlike’’ charge 
brought against live-bait. but read my articles. 
It would seem that you have pretty good fishing 
in Indiana. and I shall be glad to hear more 
about tt. Would like to come down there with 
my tackle-case of lures and try out some I have 





. 


which I think will win out even in bait-water. 
By the way, have you my new book on “Casting 
Tackle and Methods,” published by Stewart Kidd 
& Co.? It should help you out in your diffi- 
culties, for it was written to meet just such 
needs. As to nesting-bass—good for you! You 
are a man after my own heart. I would not take 
one from his nest either, unless starving; then 
I'd starve a little more I think. Come to me 
again with a little further information regarding 
your conditions. We so seldom hear from Indi- 
ana as a fishing stateethat you are more than 
welcome.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 740—Golden Trout 


Editor Angling Department:—You do not 
know me, but after several years’ intimacy thru 
your fishing columns I feel like reaching across 
the miles fot a friendly confab with you. More 
power to your pen the coming year! I should 
like to take you after our goldens; they run up 
to 6 and 7 pounds ae, and they fight like 
stream rainbows. Then I’d like to take you to 
Paradise Valley on the King’s South Fork for 
your old favorites—the red spots. They are not 
large, but some fish! Then there is Rae Lakes, 
at 10,600 feet, where the big rainbow wait. 
Those fellows are wise, usually out-guessing me, 
but I’d put a lot of faith in our “Ole” Anglin 
Editor’s ability. I’d like to see you at ’em. x 
sunken fly sometimes raises them. Our Sierra 
fishing each year proves more strongly the value 
of your simple “‘best fly’’ list. I now carry only 
Royal and Plain Coachman, Professor, Hackles, 
Queen, Black Gnat and Millers. Those suftice. 
And dry-flyin’—I learned how to fish with them. 
And that old truism which you so often quote, 
“It’s not all of fishing to fish,’’ has a stronger 
significance as one moves along in years; for it 
is not until we truly observe that we realize the 
heart beauty of the Creator’s work.—C. M. K., 
Cal. 

Answer.—You were perfectly right in writing 
me as an old friend, for anyone who loves God's 
out-o’-doors and angles with flies is my friend. 
Certainly a wonderful country you have. One 
of the dreams of my life has been to visit Vol- 
cano Creek and angle for the golden trout. 
W hat you say about their size these days is truly 
surprising, for Everman in his beautiful mono- 
graph, “The Golden Trout of the Southern High 
Sierras,”’ leads us to believe that the golden trout 
seldom attains a greater weight than one pound. 
Well, some day. I shall, I hope, pack the old 
smoky camp-kit and hit the trail. We dream of 
it, wife and I—talk of it much, just wandering 
thru the West for one whole year, camping and 
getting acquainted with the streams and western 
correspondents. Yes, my list of flies stands, tho 
last year I added another that proved a taker— 
‘“‘Wickham’s Fancy.” Try it this coming season 
and report. Gee, but your pictures of streams 
makes my right arm twitch and jerk, while the 
wrist “‘sets’’ the hook with that sidewise move- 
ment O. W. S. 
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A MONTANA ANGLER. 
Master John Arnold Alley of Bitter 
Mountain, Mont., a youngster who fishes 
for the love of the’ sport. 
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Evolution of an Angler 


“TI have been a bait caster for twenty-five years. 


‘‘When the wooden plug was a new thing, and the bass mere plentiful 
and less wary, I used to get some pretty respectable catches in that way, but 
it became increasingly difficult each year and for the past fifteen years I have 
been a bait caster largely for the pleasure I got out of casting. When I really 
wanted a string of bass I took the old cane pole and a bucket of minnows. 

*“At the same time I kept buying every new bait that was offered for sale 
in the Sporting Magazines long before they could be found on the shelves of 
the tackle dealers, hoping SOME day some fellow would devise one that would 
catch bass in our local waters under present day conditions, only to lay them 
away on the shelf one by one. 

“I tried the 


Cal Red. Alt White, or Red and White Al F OSS P ork Rind Minnows 


along with the others with but indifferent results, mainly because of the heavy tackle I was 
using. I could not get sufficient distance to my casts without using a weight, and that upset 
the balance of the bait, so I put Foss down as a “‘nature fakir’’ along with the rest of the bait 
makers. 

“‘Those doggone Al Foss ads. showing the big strings of fish began to get under my hide, 
and finally I attended the Northern Ohio Fish and Game Association meeting at Cleveland 
where Foss showed his moving pictures of bass fishing in Florida. 

“It sure was torture to sit and see those big bass strike the Shimmy Wiggler and come 
into the boat one after another. So shortly after I got Foss himself on the phone and asked 
if he thought his lure would perform like that in my home waters. He said he never allowed 
business to interfere with his fishing, so we went out together and—Oh, Boy!—I’ll say he sure 
converted me. 

“I found out right then that the trouble was with me and my tackle. Any man 
who, having once caught a fightin’ bass on a 6-foot light bamboo rod and light line, such as 
Foss uses with his lures, who goes back to still fishing, or even to casting a wooden plug with 
a heavy rod, is plain loco—and not only that, but I’m getting the bass, as the photo above 
of a limit catch one morning on Rock Creek will show. 

“T have made several equally good catches on Foss baits since he was here and row 

Ss all the old live bait fishermen are flocking to buy Foss Pork Rind Baits. 
SKIDDER, Weight !; 0z., 75c. “TI don’t make a truck horse of myself any more when I go fishing—I can carry all my 
tackle in one hand, including the stringer, and that’s one article I haven’t needed very often 
in recent years until I ‘saw the light.’ ”’ 
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LITTLE EGYPT WIGGLER, Weight ' oz., 
75c. 





HARRY RAY, Rock Creek, Ohio. 


Almost every dealer now has the Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


But if yours is suffering from the sleeping sickness, either hunt up a new dealer or send us 
his name and we’ll supply you direct. 
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satan ACT, FOSS, 1712 Columbus Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


sizes. 








THE 1920) OFFICIAL 


Season ’S AVERAGE 


WINNERS | | 





F. M. TROEH 


No other shooter 
in all trapdom 
has won as many 
honors with a 
shotgun as has 
this well-known 
and popular 
marksman. 
Besides winning 
the International 
Championship on 
Pigeons, the 
English Cham- 
pionship and the 
Washington State 
Championship on 
Targets in 1920, 
he won the sea- 
son’s High Gen- 
eral Average 
Honors. His score 
for the season was 


GUY WARD 


This popular Pro- 
fessional led all 
shooters in his 
class in the season 
of 1920. Shooting 
at a large number 
of Tournaments 
in widely separ- 
ated parts of the 
country; taking 
them as they 
came, “‘rain or 
shine,” he made 
the fine average of 


07 
972670 
on a total of 6425 
targets. Consid- 


ering the amount 
of shooting done 





8660x8880 and the average 
975 compiled, this, 
P also, is 
A WORLD'S A WORLD’S 
RECORD RECORD 


BOTH USED THE FAMOUS 





PATENTED 
STEEL-LOCKED 


FIELD suit 


Exclusively 


“Perfect from Primer toCrimp” 
Nealon Netallic Cartridges 


too, can be relied upon to do 
their part well in any case 














WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
EAST ALTON, ILL. 
Send for ‘‘Forty Pounds’’ 


Mention this Magazine 














Mention Outdoor Life when writing a¢vertisers 
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hee Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any ones ag of the game 


laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which 
it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department’s 


duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from the game depart- 


ment channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to 


the department by the informant. 








A New Game Act for Alaska 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The need for it 
is universally conceded. The quality of it 
is supposed to be open to argument. East- 
ern conservationists who for quite twenty 
years have been desirous for the preserva- 
tion and utilization of Alaskan game on a 
continuing basis, have been seeking to get 
together with the people of Alaska on a 
new basis which will smooth out existing 
differences and irritations and put every- 
thing in better shane. The best citizens of 
Alaska desire to join in establishing a real 
modus vivendi that will work satisfactor- 
ily all along the line. 

There is, however, a contingent of Alas- 
kans who stand uncompromisingly on the 
demand that the game of Alaska shall be 
administered wholly and solely by the people 
of that territory. For the promotion of that 
end Governor Riggs and C. D. Garfield have 
drafted a bill to provide a new Alaskan 
Game Act, and it has been sent on to Wash- 
ington as Exhibit A, of what some Alaskans 
desire. Its most important clause proposes 
that Congress shall create an Alaskan Game 
Commission of five persons, all of whom 
shall be appointed by the Governor of 
Alaska! 

Even the amateur in politics will recog- 
nize the fact that such an enactment as that 
would at once make the game of Alaska the 
football of politics; and every man who 
knows even the rudiments of conservation 
will know precisely what that would mean 
to the game. 

There is not the slightest reason to sup- 
pose that Congress ever will adopt that sug- 
gestion until Alaska has attained statehood, 
and no longer needs from the federal gov- 
ernment any financial aid in the protection 
of her wild life. 

Surely no friend of Alaska will take the 


ground that the 29,000 white population of 
that vast territory now need no financial or 
administrative assistance in conserving the 
wild life of that difficult region. The idea 
is preposterous. It is rather pathetic that 
the whole white population of our Arctic 
province is 6,000 less than that of the little 
city of Stamford, Conn. 

During the past twelve months the uncom- 
promising element in Alaska has said much 
to stir up bitterness and hostility between 
Alaska and “the East.” Of this the latest 
and most pointed manifestation has taken 
the form of a formal petition to the governor, 
signed by numerous persons in northeastern 
Alaska, praying him to issue no more hunting 
licenses to non-resident sportsmen for hunt- 
ing in the White River country. The reason 
assigned for this act of hostility is that “non- 
resident sportsmen waste great quantities of 
game meat.” A great deal has been said 
about the “waste of game” by hunting par- 
ties from the United States in search of 
specimens for museum groups—the highest 
purpose on earth to which dead game can 
be devoted. 

We do not feel inclined to debate this 
question—unless it is brought up in Con- 
gress. In the hope of agreeing with the 
leading men of Alaska uvon a workable, new 
game act, argument and controversy that 
gets nowhere is to be avoided. Thanks to 
the election (by large majorities) of calm, 
judicious and level-headed Daniel A. Suth- 
erland as Alaska’s delegate to Congress, we 
have great reason to hope that present differ- 
ences between the majority of Alaskans and 
the friends of Alaska in the states can be 
ironed out in a bill that will provide the 
greatest good for the greatest number. A 
bill that has been drafted by Chief E. W. 
Nelson, of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in consultation with delegate Suther- 
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and collecting big game in Alaska. 


the Sykes party, 


accessible territory, 


ington Museum. 
Both Mr. Sykes and Mr. 
their respective trips for Outdoor Life. 








Northern Expeditions This Year 


Two extensive expeditions are at the present time well under way for hunting 
One of these is undertaken by the Sykes 
party (headed by C. E. Sykes, a prominent Oklahoma sportsman), who began by 
hunting on the Alaska Peninsula during May and June for big brown bears, and 
who will spend part of the summer fishing and recreating, winding up with a big 
game hunt in the fall for the horned animals. 
(headed by Theodore R. Hubback, of the Federated Malay States), 
began with a hunt on the Alaska Peninsula for the big browns 
(but in a different section from that covered by the latter party), and whose 
schedule also includes some fishing and exploring in July. 
back and his party will journey to the Hartman River (a tributary of the Kus- 
kokwim), a section lying southwest of Mt. McKinley. 
weeks to reach this country from Cook’s Inlet, it being a very difficult and in- 
heretofore untouched by a sportsman as far as we know. 
Here he will hunt moose, caribou, sheep, bears and the smaller animals. Mr. 
Hubback will collect these specimens for the British Museum and for the Wash- 


Hubback have promised to write narratives of 
As each of these distinguished sportsmen 
has given us valuable articles for publication in former numbers, it is not neces- 
sary for us to remind our readers of the literary and natural history treats that 
await them in forthcoming issues as a result of these expeditions. 


The other is the Hubback party 
which, like 


In August Mr. Hub- 


It will take them three 
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“T'll Say We Had a Picnic’ 


‘Take it from me, Marge and I have found the life! We put the cat out, { 
: copped everything good to eat from the ice-box, and told the Harley-Davidson 
to take us to a picnic ground. ) 


“I'll say we had fun! We spread the lunch under a big willow on Picnic Point 
—we never could have reached the place with a car—and had the best Sunday ) 
night supper I've had in weeks. 





“I’ve been motorcyclin’ on fishin’ and huntin’ trips, and done a lot of touring, 
but believe me, a picnic a la Harley-Davidson with friend wife is sure worth 
mentioning. If you don't believe it, just ask Marge what we're doing next 


, : Sunday afternoon 
Fishing, hunting, touring, picnicking—they re all more fun 
when you have a Harley-Davidson. And fifty miles for a 


dollar—gas, oil and’ tires—is real economy these days. 


- Ask your dealer for demonstration. Or write to us for 
) literature. 
Attractive dealer propositions for unassigned territory. ) 


If interested, address Desk A-2. 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTORCYCLE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











Harliey-Dayidis@l 
“Worlds Champion Motorcycle 
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Vacation— 
and Big Game 


Wha vacation means the pursuit of 
big game through tall timber or 
over snow-clad mountain peaks, let your 
plans include 


—considered by 
Major Whelan, the 
well known rifle ex- 
pert, the fastest sights 
made. And they are 
as accurate as they 
are fast. 

By bringing the rear sight 
closer to the eye and farther 
from the front sight lateral 
variation is lessened and the 
old difficulty of lining up front 
and rear sights practically 
eliminated, enabling you to 
get an accurate bead quickly. 
Complete assortment of tang 
or receiver ftyle rear sights, 
ivory or gold bead front sights, 
for every purpose and every 
gun. At your dealer's; or 
give us your make, model 
and caliber. 

Write for folder ‘*Better 
Aimat Target ov Game."’ Exr- 
plains Lyman principle and 
shows big line of Lyman 
Sights 

Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 

85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





No. 1A, $5.50 





No. 3, $1.10 

















A NEW NATURAL BAIT HOLDER 


Made in sizes 2-0 and 3-o Single or Tandem 
Spinner, Gold or Nickel finish, Single 175c; 
Tandem S85c, 2 for 1.50. Money back if not 
satisfactory. Patent Applied for. Send for 
circular of other baits. 


KISMET MFG. CO. FREEPORT, ME. 























Genuine 


=| Monmouth Moccasins 






ee Nature's footwear—no breaking in—for every 
z outdoor need 
America’s Best and Oldest Line 
If your dealer does not carry 


them write US for cataleg 


JOHN D. LUNN SHOE COMPANY 


Monmouth, Maine 


bids fair to open the road to better 
conditions. It is admirably adapted to the 
needs of the complex and ever-changing 
Alaskan situation, in that it provides abun- 
dant means whereby shifting conditions can 
be met with the least possible delay and 
friction. It provides amply for the recogni- 
tion and adjustment of local regulations to 
the needs of the hour, and for the utmost 
utilization of the game of Alaska consistent 
with its preservation from decade to decade 
on a continuing basis. Above all, it proposes 
to take the administration of Alaska’s game 
laws absolutely out of “politics.” 

We have yet to learn how the people of 
Alaska regard the draft of the Nelson bill, 
but we believe that its merits, and the non- 
political administration it would create, will 
be apparent to all open-minded men. It 
does not reduce bag limits, as we had hoped 
for, but in lieu of that the open seasons can 
be closed in any locality wherein extermina- 
tion threatens any important species. 

But apparently the irreconcilables of Alas- 
ka are not disposed to try to get together 
with other people on any other basis than 
their own. A bill apparently drawn by them 
has been introduced in the lower house of 
Congress by Mr. Curry (H.R. 5694) and al- 
ready two hearings have been held. It is 
planned that the Commission shall consist of 
the Governor of Alaska, the president of the 
Road Commissioners, and three persons to be 
appointed by the president, and that the 
Commission shall have control of the game, 
fish and even fur seals of Alaska. 

The introduction of this measure at once 
precipitated in Congress the fight that we 
have done everything in our power to avoid. 
Apparently there is a human element in 
Alaska that loves controversy. It now seems 
probable that the bitter fight that has been 
raging over the governorship will eventually 
lead to the very “outrage” that the clamor- 
ous minority in Alaska has so strongly de- 
nounced—the selection by the president of 
a non-resident. This seems necessary in 
order that the war of the resident factions 


land, 


may cease. 
Jermuda. Wittiam T. Hornapay. 
Note—We are glad to publish Dr. Horna- 


day’s altruistic message. We believe we are 
ayproaching an era in the life of Alaska 
when the cooler reasoning of the people of 
that country will assimilate with the sane 
ideas of good judgment at Washington—the 
result of which will be a game act at once 
acceptable to the north and the states too. 
Let us hope so. There is no more reason 
for freak game legislation in Alaska than 
for hysterical enactments here.—KEditor. 


Hunting Coniiitjene in Mexico 


Editor Outdoor Life:—All that I wrote you 
lately about the variety of game to be found 
here is strictly accurate—but one has got to 
hunt to find and kill game. There is no 
danger that the game will walk in front of 


the guns unless one goes where it is. 
number of hunters from Texas took ad- 


vantage of the conditions last season (1920) 
and some of them made hogs of themselves 
by killing deer by the truck-load—bucks, 
does and fawns—and shipping them to their 
friends at home in Texas. Between 90 and 
100 deer carcasses crossed the International 
Bridge and were shipped by express from 
Eagle Pass during December, and some were 
sold in the Piedras Negras market—killed by 
American hunters. 

They were allowed to bring in ammunition 
and paid no game license, while any Mexi- 
can who wished to hunt in Texas had to pay 
$15 for the right to kill three bucks during 
November and Dec ember. And, if he wished 
to hunt in his own country, he had the great- 
est difficulty in procuring, ammunition, hav- 
ing to smuggle it, steal it, or beg it from 
some American friend. The Mexican hunt- 
ers got sore at what they considered an 


abuse of hospitality, and made complaint to 
the authorities on both sides of the frontier, 
and a stop was put to it. 

There are some sportsmen who still man- 
age to cross over and hunt on this side of the 
line. How they manage it I can’t say. 

Professional guides are unknown here, and 
an automobile is an indispensable adjunct 
of a hunting trip, with a driver who knows 
the country. From inquiries as to the hire 
of one by the week or month, I am inclined 
to think that all the retired bandits that 
Obregon awoke to the error of their ways 
have invested their net profits in Ford fliv- 
vers; $450 United States currency per month 
is what they ask for the rent of a car and 
driver. Good Fords can be bought in San 
Antonio for $250 to $300, and it is cheaper 
to buy a car and sell it at a sacrifice after 
the hunt than to stand such robbery. 

Owing to our government having abolished 
the passport system, there is difficulty with 
the Mexican consuls now in getting a vise 
with permission to enter Mexico. This will 
probably be regulated later on. 

Game laws are unknown here as yet, but 
all the land has private owners, who often 
require that hunters ask permission to hunt 
on their eattle ranges, or take the conse- 
quences by being prosecuted for trespass. 
But they are very courteous and obliging as 
a rule, when approached properly. I have 
only been refused permission to hunt once 
in over twenty years. 

The best time to come here is between 
October 15th and March 3lst. The heat is 
rather oppressive during the rest of the year. 
When sportsmen ask me to tell them what 
would be the expense of a hunt here, they 
don’t say how long a hunt, and I am “up in 
the air.” I am an old-timer, very poor, and 
have no need of the luxurious outfit that 
corn-fed city dudes consider needful and in- 
dispensable to a trip in a game country. 
Sometimes I am the guest of natives who 
are half ranchers, half smugglers, and my 
trip doesn’t cost me a cent, the game and 
fish that my wife and I bring to the ranch 
being more than ample payment for all their 
trouble, for Mexicans as a rule are not either 
hunters or fishers, except when driven by 
hunger. A Mex. 


Deer Hunting Laws 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing an 
article, or rather a letter, on game conserva- 
tion which appeared in the New York Her- 
ald recently. This letter offers some sug- 
gestions that may help us out of some of the 
dificulties confronting our legislatures, and 

I trust it will be of interest to you. 


New York. Morean C. Jones. 
THE LETTER 
Having had considerable experience in the 


Adirondacks for the last eighteen years, I would 
like to make a few remarks on the subject of 
unlawful deer killing. 

This killing is in nearly all cases done by old 
residents of the woods to save meat bills and to 
introduce a little variety in their diet. They 
know that the meat is poor in spring and early 
summer, and also that a nursing doe is always 
in poor flesh. For this reason, when hunting for 
meat, fat young deer without fawns, preferably 
young bucks, are chosen. 

For the preservation of our deer I believe it 
will be necessary to have game laws very differ- 
ent from those now in force. I think that if the 
tollowing suggestions were incorporated into our 
laws they would go a long way toward accom- 
plishing ‘the desired result: 

Driving deer should be _ prohibited. We 
stopped the use of hounds for this purpose years 
ago, but now it is customary in some places to 
hire men to act as dogs. These men circle thru 
the forest, and by shouting and pounding trees 
with sticks, etce., drive deer before them along 
runways or old roads on which hunters are sta- 
tioned. Many deer are killed and wounded this 
way. 

The penalties for illegally taking deer should 
be made much heavier than at present. If a 
man faced a fine of $1,000 for illegally taking a 
deer he would think twice before he broke the 
game law. 

Finally, I would like to see a law passed pro- 
viding a ten-year jail term for anyone killing a 
man in mistake for a deer. Any man who is so 
careless or excitable that he shoots at the first 
thing that moves in the woods would be safer in 
jail than in the Adirondacks with a gun. 
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AUTO-KAMP-KOOK-KIT — the efficient, | COU” 
scientifically built camp stove is again} ness 
winning praise from thousands of autoists, “5 
campers, and sportsmen, as well as leading 
dealers everywhere. ~ ~ empl: 

These stoves.are durably constructed of } must 
stamped steel, have real grates, burn motor! to be 
gasoline, are windproof and. odorless, and i 
fold like a suit -case, light, compact, and | COntin 
| easy to carry. These are the features} be th 
4 that win friends. into ¢ 
4: There isan Auto-Kamp-Kook-Kit forevery | own ¢ 
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Are You a Smoker 


In This Club? 


We make a practice not to harp on what 
a good pipe-tobacco Edgeworth is. We know 
that pipe-smokers like to form their own 
judgment. 


Here is one who has formed his own judg- 
ment: 

Hot Springs, Ark., Oct. 4, 1920. 
Gentlemen: 

I have been a user of Edgeworth for over 
three years, and during that time J have 
never yet met its equal in flavor, smoothness 
and high quality. 


Occasionally it happens that I am unable 
to get Edgeworth in my travels, so I change 
to cigars until I get in a town where it is to 
be had 















Last week I ran out 
of tobacco and was un- 


able to replenish my 
supply. So I bought 
another brand of | to- 


bacco in its place. 


I went into a cigar 
store upon my arrival 
here, and when I got 
my hands on a 
can of Edge- 
worth it made 
me think of 
Briggs’ cartoon, 
Aan t Ot 128 
@Grand an’ Glorious 
Feelin’.” It was like 
meeting an old friend. 

Put me down as a 
permanent member of the Edgeworth Satis- 
fied Smokers’ Club. 

(Signed) J. A. Pierce, 
General Representative 
Crown Margarin Company. 
Como Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 


This man tried cigars; he tried out at least 
one other brand of pipe-tobacco. He was so 
glad to lay hold of Edgeworth again that he 
sat down and wrote us how good Edgeworth 


smoked. 
That means something. 


We have never told you that Edgeworth 
hasn’t an equal for flavor, smoothness and 
high quality; but we are more than willing 
to let one of our customers tell you that. 


Do you smoke a pipe-tobacco that no other 
can take the place of? If not, we would be 
glad to have you join this new Edgeworth 
Satisfied Smokers’ Club. 


It will cost you a postcard. 
The tobacco will come to you postpaid. 


It may be the pipe-tobacco you have al- 
ways hoped to come across. 


Merely set down your name and address 
on a postcard. If you will add the name of 
the dealer to whom you will go for more in 
case you like Edgeworth, we will make sure 
he has it in stock. 


We will mail to you samples of Edgeworth 
in both forms—Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 


For the free samples which we invite you 
to judge, address Larus & Brother Company, 
39 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 


jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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Increasing the 


During this period of our history, when 
seemingly everything possible is being done 
to restrict the size of the game territory, 
it is a gratifying surprise to learn that 
there was introduced into the last Congress 
a bill that will in no small way materially 
enlarge the range of several of our big game 
species, if made into law. I refer to the 
proposal to make larger, by some forty miles 
square, the Yellowstone Park. In the event 
that Congress passes this bill the Park will 
embrace not only Jackson Lake and the 
grand Tetons, but take in the forests and 
upland meadows drained by the Buffalo Fork 
and Thorofare rivers as well. 

Just now there is more or less concerted 
opposition to this measure by the ranchers’ 
organizations in Western Wyoming, who feel 





Game Territory 


The upland meadows comprised in the 
proposed enlargement are the original and 
still favorite winter feeding ground of the 
Yellowstone Park elk herd, by far the largest 
herd on the continent. There are at present 
three distinct elk herds in Western Wyo- 
ming, namely: the Yellowstone Park herd, 
the Jackson Hole herd and the Dubois herd. 
Practically all of these elk at some time or 
other during the year feed in the upper 
Snake and Thorofare River districts. Why 
they do not content themselves in these dis- 
-tricts more is because of the presence of 
horses and cattle for a considerable period 
thruout the summer. Climatic conditions 
during the winter in these upland meadows 
is too severe for domestic stock to weather, 
but elk, antelope and deer thrive there. The 
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MAP SHOWING PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


and no doubt justly so—that in many in- 
stances Wyoming has much too much fed- 
eral control in the state already. For it is 
a fact that a sizable portion of Wyoming is 
given over to Indian reservations, forest re- 
serves, game preserves, the Yellowstone Park 
and several monuments. To make a con- 
servative estimate we would say that the fed- 
eral cpntrol extends over something like a 
fourth to a third of the entire area of the 
state. 

Yet this argument against increasing the 
size of the Park territory on the grounds of 
more federal control is, as a matter of fact, 
no argument at all, for every foot of the 
proposed enlargement is at present either 4 
game preserve or under U.S. Forest Service. 
and much of it is under both controls. 


number of domestic animals grazing there 
annually, while not large enough to actually 
injure the range, does to a large extent in- 
terfere with the natural movements of the 
wild herds. 

It is an unquestionable fact that hardly 
anywhere outside our national parks do you 
find any of our wild species multiplying in 
any considerable numbers. This is especially 
true of bears and buffalo, and the reason is, 
not that they cannot get sufficient food out- 
side these parks, but that in the parks they 
are unmolested and allowed perfect freedom 
of movement. The reasonableness and jus- 
tice of the proposal to throw open this terri- 
tory for the sake of its present wealth of 
scenic beauty and for the purpose of per- 
petuating the wild game species should be 
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apparent to all true sportsmen, especially 
when we consider the worthlessness of the 
land for any other purpose—the altitude is 
far too high to grow any kind of crops, and 
the snows too deep for domestic animals. 

The bill to enlarge the park is being spon- 
sored by Congressman Frank Mondell, who 
initiated it during the last Congress. It has 
the active support of the National Park 
authorities, and commercial clubs thruout 
Wyoming have lately been passing resolu- 
tions favoring the extension. But along with 
such favorable action the bill is now receiv- 
ing is a concerted opposition on the part of 
certain conservative interests, including 
water-power corporations and similar organ- 
izations who selfishly seek to make of this 
wonderland what they have already made of 
the once incomparable Jackson Lake—a 
stinking quagmire—and what they have 
been attempting to do in the Yellowstone 
Park by damming the Yellowstone Lake. 

It is inconceivable that any class of indi- 
viduals in this country should be more vitally 
interested in the subject than the sportsmen, 
and it would therefore seem their bounden 
duty to investigate this matter and interest 
their congressmen in the measure while there 
is yet time. 

The measure contains more of interest to 
you as a sportsman than probably appears 
on the surface. Think it over. Sleep on it. 
And then, you huntsmen, you fishermen, you 
tourist, you worshiper of the great out-doors, 
you lover of wild life and the silent places 
get busy, by writing to your congressman 
urging the passage of the measure. 

J. F. ANSTETTE. 


The Alaska Game Law 


During the past year the Alaska game law 
has been attacked more vigorously than ever 
before, but mostly by persons who do not 
understand Alaska or its needs, or else by 
men who have little understanding of timely 
and adequate protection of game. One of 
these attacks centered around the brown 
bear and the Alaska eagle. There are two 
factions interested in this controversy for 
the protection or extinction of the brown 
bear. The former are the sportsmen and the 
associations for the protection of wild life, 
and the latter are the residents of Alaska. 
In plain words, oné side wants to protect the 
brown bear and the other side wants the 
bear to go. 

As an Alaskan let me first point out to 
you one of the greatest stumbling blocks to 
the protection of the brown bear from the 
Alaskan’s point of view, which is not so 
much the “to be or not to be” of the brown 
bear as it is the resentment he feels at hav- 
ing outsiders force laws uvon him. 

As an indictment against the brown bear, 
I could recite numerous instances where he 
has mauled and killed men, put a pioneer 
stock rancher out of business by killing all 
his cattle, and one brown bear killed thirty- 
nine out of forty sheep at the Government 
Experimental Station at Kodiak. 

In conclusion, let me put forth this ad- 
vice: The case against the brown bear 
should not be considered from the narrow 
and one-sided viewpoint of whether or not 
he shall be protected in Alaska, but rather 
in the broader light of, in what sections of 
Alaska shall he be protected or outlawed? 
There are vast areas in Alaska where the 
brown bear could be protected for future 
generations without the objection of anyone, 
but at the same time there are several sec- 
tions where it is unreasonable to exvect the 
rancher or resident to protect an animal that 
is a menace and a danger to his life and in- 
dustry, while the Alaskan in general would 
have no cause against the bear in the wild 
and uninhabited areas. 

Therefore, the solution of this problem and 
of the entire game law as a whole, lies in 
the division of Alaska into game districts 
and the formulation of all Alaska laws by 
~~ em. F. E. Kiemscumipt. 
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Rations—that’s the big item 


HATEVER your luck with gun or 


tackle, you never fail to bring one 





thing back to camp and that’s your appetite. 
Hungry? You could eat anything. But 
you shouldn’t. Good, wholesome, nourish- 
ing food is even more necessary in camp 
than at home. 

Experienced sportsmen draw on 


Heinz 57 Varieties 


for their rations. Ready-cooked, pure, rain- 

proof, easily carried. 

HEINZ BAKED BEANS—Four kinds— 
all good. Hit the spot either hot or cold. 

HEINZ SPAGHETTI— 

With tomato sauce and cheese. 

HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP— 
Adds a fine taste to game or fish. 

HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER— ; : 

As nourishing as the bread under it. Keeps 
sweet. Use same as dairy butter. 

HEINZ PICKLES ; ; 
Sweet, sour and mixed. Something you'll long 
for, if you forget to take them. 

Heinz Cream Soups, Prepared Mustard, Vin- 

egars, Apple Butter, Olives, Worcestershire 

Sauce, etc., etc. 


All grocers sell them 
Send for list of the 57 Varieties 


H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 























































































Ready instantly- simply add water, 

hot or cold. No coffee-pot required. 

Trial size 10 cents.Booklet free. 

G.WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
522 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 























TRADE MARK REG. US. DAT OFF 


FOLDING FURNITURE 


for camp or tour 
B" ORE you take this sum- 


ner’s tour—learn all about 
the utility and convenience of 
“Gold Medal” Folding Furni- 


ture--the standard among out- 













| door men, 

| For over thirty years it has | 

| rendered satisfactory service 

1 under all conditions. Its light 

| weight, sturdy construction, 
comfort and the fact that it 
folds so compactly makes it 
especially desirable for long | 
or short trips. 


At Sporting Goods, Hardware | | 
and Furniture Stores and Tent 
Makers everywhere. Complete | 
catalog and Dealer’s name on _ |} 


request. 


Gold Medal Camp Furn. Mfg. Co. 





~~] 
GOLD MEDAL | 




















1739 Packard Ave., 
Racine, Wis. 















SEK 


for tents, awnings,and canvas of all kinds 
Can-va-Sek Water proofs thoroughly, increases tensile 
strength, prevents mildew, positively doubles the life of cot- 
ton textiles. A thin clear liquid easily applied with sprayer 
sponge or sprinkling can Does not discolor, can be used on 
fancy colored canvas, will] not rub off nor wash out, CAN-VA- 
SEK is permanent. Allows free ventilation through canvas 
does pot increase weight materially. Dries quickly. SEK 
treated canvas imparts no odor to food or clothing. Write 
for interesting pamphlet. SEK treated canvas supplied by 
leading tent makers when specified. Single gallons $3.00, lib- 
eral discounts on larger quantities, gal. covers 100 to 160 sq. ft 


iepneeneeens " % h Ss k Waterproofs, 
—— oe-Sek ottens. in 
4 creases life of shoes. Intensifies 
and holds shine. 40z. can 5x 


for silk fishing 
Sport-Sek (en wt 
not stiffen line. Used and re 
ommended by Chicago Fly Corst 
ing Club Increases 
strength, waterproofs, makes 
line last longer. 4 oz. can 50c 


for canvas 
Sport-Se clothing, rain- 
coats, etc. Waterproofs, pre- 
vents mildew. Easily applied 
with rag, sprayer or sprinkling 
can. Quart $1.50 









tensile 





Waterproofing 
and Preserving 
shoes. Wil! not stain i for*suto tops 


i 

or injure. Mehes re Aut-o-Se ee ee 
a3 
z 









e hem take abetter 4s 
Dy shine Lengihens 34 waterproofs and preserves can- 
i) fe vas, mohair, pantasote, etc 
Gives rich black ‘luster and not 
a cheap shiny finish. Send for 
pamphlet explaining why top 
material begins to break down 
as soon as unrolled from the 
bolt Quart of AUT-O-SEK 
Price $2.00 









enough for five-passenger car 
DEALERS—Send order to your jobber or WRIGHT & DIT- 
SON VICTOR CO., Chicago or t« 
SPORTSMEN-— If dealer cannot furnish, order from us. 
We will ship prepaid 


SEK MFG. CO., 2752 W. Madison St., Chicago 


us direct 
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Game in Mexico 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read a few arti- 
cles on Mexican game in Outdoor Life, and 
just wish to tell you that there is sure some 
good hunting down there—more so now that 
game has not been molested by sportsmen 
during the past six or seven years owing to 
the revolution. It would seem that with so 
much shooting, game would be chased clear 
down to South America; but no, for all this 
scrapping has been confined to certain sec- 
tions. 

Last fall I hunted in the state of Durango, 
and without taking any pains our party lo- 
cated plenty of deer, antelope and turkeys. 
Talking about turkeys—why, you don’t have 
to get off your horse or use a dog to bag 
them. I killed six in two hours with my 
.22 Remington pump, and believe me, it was 
just as easy as shooting tame ones in a back 
yard. [| believe that American sportsmen 
ought to be encouraged to go down there, as 
conditions are now safe enough, and there 
is more shooting than in any state of the 
Union. 

[ am going to remain in this country until 
the end of the fall, and then will go to 
Mexico, and will make a good hunting tour 
in Sonora and Chihuahua, from which states 
I have wonderful reports in regard to the 
mule and white-tail deer, antelope, sheep 
(and plenty of it, too), bear, a few stray 
and all the turkey that you want. I[ 
to make it a real hunting trip, and 


cougar 


intend 


will do my best to give you all possible de- 
tails with photos after my return, just for 
the benefit of American hunters. 
J. E. Estrapa. 

(Note: Mr. Estrada’s offer to furnish us 
with an article on Mexican hunting is greatly 
appreciated. We received just enough taste 
for Mexican hunting in one trip a dozen 
years ago to make us hungry for another, 
and we hope to be able some day to have it. 
As a late fall and winter hunting ground it 
cannot be beaten for delightful weather and 
good sport.—Editor. ) 


An Active Body of Sportsmen 


The Western Montana Fish and Game 
Association, with headquarters at Missoula, 
Mont., is one of the very live game and fish 
protective associations of the West. Their 
last report shows that in 1920 they built a 
hatchery costing $853, planted hundreds of 
cans full of trout fry, distributed hundreds 
of pheasants, besides being an active factor 
in prosecuting violators of the game and fish 
laws. For an association of a few hundred 
they have accomplished a wonderful amount 
of good, and we congratulate them upon 
their enterprise and their activity. 

HIS JOB 

“What does your father do for a living?” 
asked one little boy. 


“Why,” replied the other, “he takes up the 
collections in church,”—Yale Record. 











Those 


largest specimens that grow on Kenai 


and two friends | 
sota by Mr. Sarff last fall. 











Minnesota Moose 


who, journey to far-off Alaska for moose do not always realize that at our 
very door are to be found, in Minnesota, moose that compare very favorably with the 
< Peninsula. 
white sheep of Alaska, but she has deer to offset the white sheep, and plenty of them. 

The upper picture shows three moose—in spread 50, 51 and 56 inches—that were 
killed on a hunting trip in Minnesota two years ago by J. 
The lower picture is that of a 1200-pounder brought down in Minne- 








True, Minnesota hasn’t the famed 


W. Sarff of Palisade, Minn., 
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An Interesting Picture 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am_ enclosing 
herewith clipping from the Magnolia Oil 
News for February, 1921, thinking perhaps 
it might be of interest to you. I am also 
enclosing two photographs, one of which was 
taken with one buck standing. Of course, 
locked deer horns are not at all new to us, 
but this is the first instance I ever knew of 
them being photographed—showing one a 
mal dead and the other alive. 

This would probably be a good cou 
Ned Frost and his bow and arrow 
hunt, as a school boy who hap’ 
out in the woods one day di 


ite) be 
ae past 





ONE DEAD, THE OTHER ALIVE 


December, if I remember correctly, down in 
Southwest Texas, happened to run across a 
buck deer and actually broke his neck with 
a stone. I think this is one ahead of the 
“bow and arrow boys.” You cannot help but 
admire the bow and arrow hunters; they are 
wonderful in their line; but, honestly, I 
would not be afraid to go grizzly hunting 
with a pocketful of rocks with Ned along 
with a rifle. True, I would not kill very 
many grizzlies; neither would the grizzlies 
get me. C. E. Sykes. 

Okla. 

THE CLIPPING: 

Chris Weisser of Lockhart, Texas, while with 
a party on the Guadalupe River some days ago, 
found two bucks with horns locked. One of the 
animals was dead and partly eaten by buzzards, 
and the other one was in a very weakened con- 
dition. That they had been locked together sev- 
eral days was apparent, and the live buck had 
dragged the dead one over quite a large terri- 
tory. A picture was taken and is creating quite 
a lot of interest. Both of the animals had fine 
sets of horns, which were secured by the party. 

(Note: This is the first photograph of the 
kind we have ever seen or heard of. We thank 
Mr. Sykes for his kindness in allowing us to 
publish his interesting copy and photograph.— 
Editor.) 





DEAD FROM THE NECK UP 


The total lack of comprehension between 
the American negro and his Algerian brother 
will go down in history as one of the out- 
standing features of the war. 

There was, for instance, the case of the 
dusky stevedore at Brest and one of the col- 
ored French troops on duty there. Long 
and laboriously the Yank tried to establish 
some means of linguistic communication, but 
there was no response. 

Then a brilliant thought struck the boy 
from Georgia. He produced a pair of ivory 
cubes and rolled them enticingly under the 
Algerian’s nose. Intelligence still registered 
ZeTo. 

“Man,” said Sam in disgust, “you ain’t no 
cullud pusson. 


you is just a corpse.”—-The American Legion | 


Weekly. 















You ain’t even no human; | 
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After you’ve hooked him 





Meisselbach 
“RAINBOW” 


627—Trout - - $5.00* 
631—Trout - - $6.00* 


Meisselbach 
“TAKAPART” REELS 
Taken apart in two seconds 
without tools. Smooth run- 


ning, beautifully balanced, 
handsomely finished. 


“‘Takapart” 480 $6.50* 


“‘Takapart’”’ 481 
(free spool) $8.00* 


“Tripart’”’ is the same 
reel but smaller. 


*Federal Tax additional 


and the real sport starts. Does your 
reel respond as quick as thought 
with never a hitch or a back-lash? 


It will if you use a 


MEISSELBACH 
@ 


Fly Reel 


QUICK AND SMOOTH— runs swift 
and true. Winds lightly and rapidly 
handles long line without effort. 


COMPACT — greatest capacity for any 
reel of its size. Straight spool walls 
only slightly smaller than frame. 


GOOD-LOOKING—Frame and spool 
finished in black enamel. Nickel silver 
trimmings and ivoryoid handle. 


Proof of Meisselbach Superiority 


The results of the Tenth Annual Casting Contest held by 
** Field & Stream,” which appeared in the May issue of 
that magazine, showed that a greater number of prize- 
winners used Meisselbach reels than that of any other make 
—the actual figures for Meisselbach being 24, with the 
next nearest competitor numbering but 13. Meisselbach 
reels—the choice of fishermen who know. 


Handled by all Dealers — Write for Latest Booklet 






Sei A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. CO., Inc. 
Talaites 25 West 45th Street NEW YORK 


_ “Be Sure It’s a Meisselbach Reel of Quality” 














MOTOR TOURISTS 


you GO for. 







warm on cold ones. 


tourists. 


= \ 
27) 


about the same as an extra blanket. 
bumps, holes or stubs to wake you up, stiff and sore in the dog watch. 
And never a bit of ground dampness to worry about. 
and endorsed by members of the Forest Service, prominent sportsmen, explorers and auto 


CAMPERS 


ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why that’s the biggest thingin your camping trip. Of course. 
Make sure that you get it too. 
good the nights in camp can be until you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. 
Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no 


Mattresses are made of best quality rubber cloth in various sizes, have removable 
khaki or denim covers and are furnished with or without sleeping bags. 


You'll want our catalog and price list 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. COMPANY 


120 Atlantic Avenue, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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It’s what 
You’ll never know how really 


Weighs 


Cool on hot nights, 
Used for years 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 


can be. 
Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


If your dealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a Catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 








CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
FISHBOATS 
MOTOR BOATS 
OUTBOARD BOATS 
CATALOG FREE. Save Money Order by Mail 
Please state what 68.) are interestedin 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT athe co. 
1221 Ellis Ave. HTIGO, WIS. 
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Enjoy the delights of camping, the starry 
nights, the lazy summer days, the gentle breezes 


soughing through the pines. It can be done 
comfortably and cheaply. Let us show you how. 
We know the game and can save you time, 
money and trouble on 


TENTS AND CAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


Why not take your family along and enjoy 
every minute of yourouting. We have reduced 
the prices of our Tents andCamping Goods so 
that noone need hesitate to purchase. Order 
early as the demand this year is going to be un- 
precedented. 

Send for our Catalog, itis a complete campers 
guide, It’s free. Ask for Catalog No. 604. 


GEo-B-CARPENTER & Co 


Tent Makers for Eighty Years. 
440 N. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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From California 


Ever see the Big Sur Valley 
To the south of Monterey? 
Sure one grand old spot for camping 
When the summer breezes play. 
"Long its grassy parks and thickets, 
*Mong its groves of redwoods tall, 
When vacation time is with us 
And we hear the red gods call. 


Big Sur Valley—best of fishing, 
Best of sun and best of sky— 
Sometimes wonder if the Heaven 
That we go to when we die 
Can ‘“‘come thru’’ with half the comfort, 
Half the joy and half the cheer 
That you with the red gods hand us 
When vacation time is here. 


The Big Sur River, lying forty-five miles 
down the coast below Monterey Bay, is one 
of the truly remarkable fishing streams of 
the West. Its source is not more than eight 
miles from the ocean and its length will not 
exceed twenty miles, yet for real sport it is 
hard to beat by any sized stream. Gamy 
steelheads, salmon trout, rainbow, all are to 
be had here. And the sport does not end 
with this. The Pacific buck is found here 
in great numbers, and cat and lion are also 
plentiful. 

The average tourist that comes this way 
sees Carmel Mission, Old Monterey and 
Hotel Del Monte, and thinks he has seen this 
section of California. But a trip down the 
coast to the Valley of the Big Sur will con- 
vince him differently. There redwoods, 
waterfalls and the waves thundering against 
the Coast Range will combine to give him a 
thrill that is worth coming all the way out 
to see. Any of the readers who in the future 
are motoring from one part of California to 
the other should stop off for a day at Monte- 
rey and take the trip down to Pfeiffer’s and 
see what the coast country really has to 
offer. 

While we have lived in Colorado for many 
years and fished in the Platte from the 
Canyon to Twelve Mile, and that stream and 
Tumble Creek to a whisper, have fished the 
Dolores and Mancos, the Uiedra and Rio 
Grande, Eagle and Roaring Fork, we will 
back the Sur against any of them for ex- 
citement and rough country. 

Understand, Mr. Editor, we do not in any 
way wish to say our own little Coast Range 
can compare with the Rockies, for we lived 
in the shadow of Pike’s Peak all too long 
for that, but we do hold forth the argument 
that the Coast country lying fifty miles be- 
low Monterey Bay is one of the grandest 
bits of outdoors that exist anywhere, and 


as we have never seen it mentioned in your 
magazine, wish to boost both this country 
and Outdoor Life by giving you some 
pointers on this region. 

And if any of the Colorado folk are ever 
in this section, I would advise them to stop 
off in Salinas, look us up at the City Hall, 
and we will not only be glad to show you 
this country, but will discuss Colorado from 
soup to nuts, from Holly to Craig, from 
Cortez across to Sterling and back again, 
and then will get down to details and fish 
all the streams from Wagon Wheel Gap to 
the headwaters of the Cache La Poudre. 

Calif. Ex-CoLorapo FISHERMAN. 











Our Get-Acquainted Column 


[Replies to letters in this column are 
requested from reliable parties who may 
“contemplate such a trip or trips as men- 
tioned. Such replies may be sent direct 
to the author of the letter. We suggest 
that as much information concerning the 
writer be conveyed to the other as pos- 
sible, such as age, experience in hunting 
and camping, physical defects, if any, 
occupation, etc. Those who are looking 
for a companion on a hunting, camping 
or other outing trip may write us of 
their plans, keeping the matter within 
100 words, and we shall be glad to pub- 
lish their letters.—Editor.] 




















Editor Outdoor Life:—I am planning a 
trip for this summer, to be of about three 
months’ duration, and wish to get in touch 
with some young man who would like to 
make such a trip, and share its expense. 
Or perhaps there is another motorcyclist who 
may be contemplating such a trip as this? 
In that case we might accompany each other 
for mutual benefit. I plan to “do” North- 
western Colorado and the Western Slope of 
this state, taking in the good fishing grounds 
around in that country. It would be about 
a 1,200-mile trip Prefer someone who enjoys 
fishing. I have motorcycle and sidecar. E. L. 
Ericson,, 303 Federal Blvd., Denver, Colo. 


VERY CLEAR 


A hackman driving a certain minister 
about the city pointed out the principle 
sights, among others the new post office. 

“That’s a fine building,” said the minister. 

“Yes, your reverence,” said the driver, 
“but that’s the back of it; you ought to see 
the front of it—it’s behind.”—Dallas News. 








Ed G. Gillman 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am attaching herewith a clipping from today’s paper 
noting the death yesterday in this city of Ed H. Gillman, thinking you might be 


interested in same. 


Mr. Gillman was the dean of all the sporting fraternity in this district, par- 
ticularly with regard to the sports of the field. He was in his prime and really 


belonged to the period when big game was abundant in this country. 


He was at 


one time champion live pigeon shot of America, and was a co-donater of the 
Gillman-Barnes trophy for which trapshooters are still competing. He was a close 
personal friend of and hunted with such men as the late Col. William F. Cody, 
Ira Paine and other famous hunters of their time. 

He was always a great worker in the interest of clean outdoor sports in the 


field, and when he started the Turtle Lake Club in the central part of the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan he really established the first large game refuge in the 


Middle West. 


season, and the game laws were absolutely lived up to. 


Deer and partridge were killed on the club preserve, but only in 


As a result of this the 


country surrounding the Turtle Lake Club has been supplied with deer for the 
past thirty years and will continue to be supplied. This club, which is the largest 
of its kind in America, owns and controls some thirty- eight square miles of land. 
It is not fenced in, but simply surrounded with one wire, which is only there to 


define the boundary line. 


Mr. Gillman was known personally by more sportsmen than any other man 


in the Middle West. 


derived his greatest pleasure from making others happy. 


hunting field until last fall. 
Detroit, Mich. 





He was loved by all, and had a very happy disposition, and 


He was active in the 
Epwarp A. Hawks. 
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My Pal 


You have all heard that old and 
becoming-more-true line, “Where is 
my wandering boy tonight?” As I 
write these lines some father is ask- 
ing himself this very question. Where 
is he? yes where is he? The chances 
are this father was merely father to 
his boy; maybe he couldn’t help it; 
maybe he was built that way. At any 
rate, the boy suffers, and the country 
suffers. Don’t for an instant think 
that I think that I have the problem 
solved. Never! I realize I am far 
off, but yet here is one way that my 
boy is getting an insight into some- 
thing outside of four walls and the 
towering heights of some skyscraper. 
He is learning to look at the hills, 
the “totten-tails,” the birdies and the 
“stwirls” for his companionship. The 

















“OH, SHUCKS! I MISSED HIM” 


idea of the moving picture hasn’t 
dotted his baby mind yet, nor has 
the sight of one had its first whack 
at blurring his God-given sight. 

We, he and I, go rabbit hunting. 
He rides out to the brakes on my 
shoulders. He calls it bareback 
riding. I take along my pet .250 
Savage with its home-loaded mid- 
range loads, and as it has a strap on 
it, his gun of course has to have a 
sling strap also. When we get to the 
hunting fields most of our shooting 
is done at rocks, yet once in a while 
we mighty hunters in our limited 
(limited by two little short stubby 
legs), range. do run across game. 
Corks are rather short range ammu- 
nition, but after “Daddin’s” rifle 
brings the game down, it doesn’t take 
a pair of blurry legs long to get there, 
so a deadly cork is fired with deadly 
aim into the furry vitals of the 
“totten-tail.” Part of the program is 
to climb a butte or two. Once I 
looked back and here he came, that 
is he thought he was coming. His 
little feet were just buzzing, and I, 
with my H. C. L. eye, could just see 
the shoe leather flying down the hill- 
side. With his little cork shooter 
special slung to his back, he was hav- 
ing one awful time making the grade. 


Wyo. Attyn H. Tepmon. 
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0L100—Turo-Cam 
Very fine Olive Drab ,n Due! 
Almost good 


Half section can be attached 


auto 

in above illustration. 26.7 
Price delivered... 
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as new. Comes in two 
sections. Buttoned together making 
tent 7x12 with 2 13-ft. sidewalls 
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OL 101--One section 26.19 
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0L137—Genuine 0. D. Army 
k. Blankets. Best you can buy. Re- 
claimed by government methods. 
Practically like new. Genuine wool. 
to For camping, touring, etc $4.95 95 
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OL 199—Genuine Shelter “Pup” 


fasteners. Slight- 
ly used but good 


sa $2.95 


Gas Mask Bag 
made of heavy wat- 
er-proof canvas. 
Just the thing to 
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Money Back Guarantee—Every article sold on our Satis- 


faction or Money Back Guarantee. You take 


Order from this ad. Send for Free Catalog of Bargains. 


CARNIE -GOUDIE COMPANY 


Dept. OL KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Order direct from this adver- 


tisement. Big purchases direct from the government. Saves you one-half or moreon every purchase! 
A splendid stock of goods that will gofast. Order now! Money back if not satisfied. 
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OL 111--Army Coat. O.D. Cotton. 
Reciaimed and laundered. 
work, outing, etc. 
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Price delivered. . e 


0L112--Army Breeches. 0. D. 
Cotton. Thoroughly repaired. A bargain 
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“LEITZ’’ 
BINOCULARS 


An extraordinary opportunity to pur- 
chase this 6-power, 40 mm. diameter, 
day and night field Binocular direct 
from the importers Complete with 
solid cowhide leather case. 


Special $ A 50 
Offer 2 ene 
The famous “‘LEITZ’* binocular (Brand New), of 
4 guality that will stand miscroscopic inspection 
Constructed with independently focussing eyepieces 
and individual pupillary adjustments make them 
duitable for any eyes The ideal glass for Hunting, 
Camping, Racing, Yachting and all outdoor activ- 
ities 

Send your check or Money Order for $24.50 TO-DAY, 
as the supply is limited If requested will ship C 
0. D. parcel post prepaid Remember these Binoc- 
ulars are Brand New and were purchased direct 
from the German government E. Leitz, of Wetzlar, 
Germany, are the makers. Buy them with the un 
derstanding that if they are not satisfactory in 
every respect, you may return them at our expense 
and have your money refunded 


M. A. MODELL & SONS 


Importers (Seven N. Y. Stores) 
73 Cortlandt St., New York City 













WHY not spend Spring, Summer and@ 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects? 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work 
with my instructions, pictures, price list. Get 
posted now. Send l0c (NOT STAMPS) for my 
Illustrated Prospectus. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in 
Sasects. Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif 


JOE WELSH’S 


CELEBRATED 
Telerana-Nova 
LEADER 


A Leader that is 
well named A 
LEADER. A LEAD- 
ER OF Leaders. 


A Leader that has LED the largest trout 
and salmon to their death this past sea- 
son. Do you Know the largest trout was 
landed in Colorado, 10% Ibs., by M. Pawls 
of Meeker on a No, 2 Joe Welsh Leader? 
The largest salmon, 41 Ibs., landed by 
Judge Osborne on a No, 2 Joe Welch 
Leader. The largest trout in So. Calif., 
32%, 13 Ibs., 3 oz., was landed on a No, 3 
Joe Welsh Leader by Joe Welsh himseli. 
©. S. Taylor says in the American Field: 
“The only Leader I found to stand the 
fishing in the Soo were Joe Welsh Lead- 
ers.” Dixie Carroll of national fame, 
says they are par excellence. So does a 
score of our best known writing anglers, 
Think of a _ knotless, invisible, strong 
Jeader in all lengths up to 9 ft. in 6 sizes 
with breaking strains from 2% to 30 Ibs. 
All quality. Make the weakest part of 
your tackle the strongest. 

SPECIAL OFFER—I will send you a 
8-{t. leader for 25c, 6-ft. leader for 50c, 
9-ft. leader 75c, as samples only, also a 
sample card showing ail sizes. 


JOE WELSH 
Pasadena, California 
Distributors for U. 8. 
and Canada, 
Dealers can make good 
protits by handling this 
popular leader. 
S 
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In Defense of the Bird Dog 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been vari- 
ously amused, angered and instructed by 
reading the contributions from readers print- 
ed in your excellent magazine, but never 
have I been so stirred as by the narrow- 
minded point of view of a man that has a 
letter printed in your April issue. He first 
confesses that he knows nothing whatever 
about the subject, and proves that he doesn’t 
by his remarks, and then proceeds to blindly 
condemn it. I refer to that letter in which 
the writer states that he never owned a shot- 
gun, never owned a bird dog, and, as a 
natural inference, never went bird hunting. 
Yet he states that he hates a bird dog so 
intensely that he would not allow even an 
engraving of one to be placed on his gun. 
In spite of my anger—an anger that such a 
statement must arouse in every broad-minded, 
clear-thinking man, I can find room to really 
pity that unfortunate person. He professes 
to love the great outdoors, nature and all 
wild life, and yet confesses to a bitter hatred 
of one of the most affectionate, intelligent 
and beautiful animals that lives—the bird 
dog—and I am thinking particularly of the 
setter. 

Personally I have hunted birds, rabbits 
and deer, and have had my share of success 
with all. While by no means an authority, 
I am able to speak from considerable per- 
sonal experience in hunting the three varie- 
ties of game I have mentioned. I go every 
fall to the North woods for deer; I have not 
for several years made a practice of hunting 
rabbits, but always shoot a few every sea- 
son; but I am a bird hunter and I do own 
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honestly: I would rather spend a whole day 
tramping thru the fields and underbrush 
with my dog and get one bird than to shoot 
twenty birds without the aid and companion- 
ship of my faithful, loving friend. 

Your contributor states that he knows 
“exactly the argument that many who use 
the dog will put up—birds hard to 
find, etc.” I will admit that in some cases 
the dog will find birds that the hunter would 
otherwise pass by, but I maintain that in 
states where there is a bag limit, more birds 
will be killed by the lone hunter than by 
the man that uses a dog. I also maintain 
that the former will break the law, inno- 
cently perhaps, while the latter will not. It 
is a well-known fact to probably everyone 
but your contributor that a wounded game 
bird, particularly a quail, is the most elusive 
and most difficult thing to find that one can 
imagine. Nor is it always easy or even pos- 
sible to find one that is stone dead, especially 
when it falls into thick grass or underbrush; 
and I make that statement from several years 
of experience. 

Let us, for example, consider a typical and 
by no means exaggerated case. Jones hunts 
without a dog. He knows the habits of the 
game, knows where to look for birds at cer- 
tain times of day and under certain condi- 
tions, and is able, as is any experienced hun- 
ter, to locate them without the assistance of 
the dog. As he walks across a_ likely 
looking feed lot, there is a whirr and roar 
of wings as a bunch of quail leap into the 
air in front of him. He picks a bird and 
fires. wheels and drops another on his right, 
marks the line of flight of the remaining 
birds and then turns to pick up his game. 


a bird dog, an English setter, and I say it The first bird was wing-tipped and dropped 
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A SPORTSMAN AND HIS CAMP 

| This is a good picture of Chas. A. Gianini, a New York hunter of big game, who has 
traveled to the farthest points of this continent in quest of his favorite sport. Mr. Gianini’s 
camp herewith shown not only emits an odor of the resinous pine and balsam, but it is located 
amidst surroundings that are pleasing to the eye of the nature lover in the Adirondacks. His 
next hunting trip will be taken to a section lying in the northwestern corner of Mexico 
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in the knee-high grass and weeds; the sec- 
ond was killed and fell into the brown leaves 
that blended perfectly with its plumage, just 


beyond the edge of the underbrush. Jones 
hunts carefully for ten or fifteen minutes, 
gives it up reluctantly and departs in search 
of the rest of the quail. He has left two 
game birds on the ground, one wounded and 
suffering, the other dead, and both a meal 
for the next fox or stray cat than wanders 
by. The bag limit is ten birds, and as Jones 
has none as yet, he feels that he still has 
the privilege of killing ten. Perhaps if the 
birds are plentiful he kills or wounds half 
a dozen or more that he cannot find before 
he pockets his ten birds and goes home. 
Had Jones owned a well-trained bird dog, 
every bird that hit the ground would have 
been quickly and certainly found, the 
wounded ones put out of their misery in- 
stead of suffering indefinitely, and Jones 
would have killed just ten birds to make up 
his bag limit. I wonder if that is why our 
friend hates the bird dog. 

Last season I flushed a partridge in thick, 
second-growth oaks, fired thru the interlaced 
branches, and while I felt certain that the 
bird was hit hard, I could see her flying 
strongly until out of sight in the brush. 
Sending my dog on ahead, we worked along 
the line of flight until she brought up on a 
point at about the proper distance for a 
partridge to fly. She held her point a mo- 
ment and then trailed thru the woods fully 
200 yards, finally bringing up staunchly 
with her nose not two feet from the dying 
bird—a bird that I never would have found 
had I been alone. Was that cause for hating 
the dog? 

Another time I took a snap-shot at a part- 
ridge rising over the tops of some scrub oaks, 
and felt sure 1 had missed. The dog left 
me at once, and in a few minutes was back 
with a wing-broken partridge in her mouth, 
beating her face with its good wing so hard 
that she had to drop the bird every few steps 
and get another grip. Is the dog to be hated 
for that? 








Again, I dropped a quail, evidently dead. 


in a briar patch—short grass all around it 
and a few small cedar trees ten or fifteen 
feet apart a short distance away. I insisted 


on hunting that briar patch, for I was cer- | 


tain the bird was dead, and at any rate could | 


not have crossed that short grass without | 


my seeing it. But my dog left me, went 
down thru the cedars and soon returned— 
pride, love and joy just glistening in her 
beautiful eyes and that quail held gently in 
her mouth. 
dog? 
Every man, of course, is entitled to his 
own opinion, but, in the name of reason and 
common sense, what right has a man, first 
confessing his own ignorance, to voice an 
opinion out of that ignorance that is an in- 
sult to the intelligence of every broad-minded 
man that does know something about the 
subject? Because a beautiful animal fol- 
lows its natural instincts that are developed 
and guided by man for his pleasure, is that 
animal to be hated? Because an affection- 
ate, silken-coated setter, thru love for its 
master, obediently and joyfully follows his 
directions, does that make it an object of 
hatred so intense that its very image is re- 
pulsive? Thank Heaven that there seems to 
be but one man capable of such a narrow 
point of view. Surely there can be no more 
than one. Geo. M. Parton. 
R. I. 


The 20 and 12-Bores—Their Field 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with a 
lot of interest the article in your April num- 


Is that a reason for hating the | 
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ber by “California,” and I also read the | 


article in your February number by Mr. 


Martin on the killing range of the 20-bore. | 
It’s true that I have killed ducks and even | 


geese with my Ithaca 20-bore, but I con- 
sider this 20-bore as adapted to upland 


shooting rather than waterfowl, and my rea- | 
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Dependable 


As Daylight 


When preparing for your next vacation be sure to 
include an always dependable Justrite Camp Lamp. 


No bulbs to break; no batteries to ae out; a sturdy, 


durable, accident-proof Lamp, not affected by wind or rain. 


There is a feeling of assurance, a sense of firmness underfoot, when you 
climb thru slapping underbrush or paddle down treacherous streams in 
the black of night if you are equipped with a 


LERASEN 


4, Acetylene Camp Lamp 
or Lantern 


Experienced campers and auto-tourists regard Justrite lighting equipment as the outers’ 


standard means of illuminating. 


They are clean — no grease or odor to spoil your grub. 


See The Justrite Camp Lamp and Lantern 


at Your Dealers 


No. 100 Lamp, $1.50. No. 95 Lamp, $2.00. No. 10 Lantern, 


$6.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send direct upon re- 


ceipt of price, postage prepaid. Illustrated catalog, 107 upon request 


JUSTRITE MFG. CO. 


2098 Southport Ave., Dept. O 
Chicago, Ill. 





Justrite Lamps throw a strong, penetrating light. 













should have a pair. 
for a lifetime of service. 
to give absolute satisfaction. 


three years. 
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The Navarre Co., 

603 J.M.S. Bidg., South ae , 

.— § Enclosed is $37.50 for 

Gentlemens (send C.0.D. Postpaid 
pair of genuine Navarre Binoculars with 
} black ¢ leath e and stra If not 
? tan § eather cas: ps. 
entirely satisfactory, it is understeod I may 
return them. 


one 
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NAVARRE, © he 
Binocular. at a Special Price 


you sportsman will derive endless pleasure from binoculars while motoring, hiking, 


hunting, boating—at the races—or at your summer home. 
But choose wisely. Beware of inferior makes. 
Get a dependable pair. 


603 J. M.S. BLDG. 
BE ee a ee eee 





tions, 


tremely light. 


tandard 6-power 30 mm, 
ideal specifications 
adopted by all armies 
in the world war as most 
efficient under all condi- 
Adjustment to 
strength of each eye. Exz- 











wality 


Every real outdoor lover 
: Binoculars are chosen 
NAVARRE Binoculars are fully guaranteed 


The Most Highly Developed Instrument 

The NAVARRE is distinguished from every other binocular manufactured by its high quality 
genuine GRAF LENSES and by its brass construction. It is not the aluminum-frame instru- 
ment commonly found on the market today. Oxides of aluminum “cloud”’ lenses in two or 
Oxides of brass have no effect on glass. 

The NAVARRE is the product of master craftsmen andis fully guaranteed. With its beautiful 
satin finish and its heavy leather, velvet-lined case and long straps, you will have an outfit 
that will attract attention wherever you go. 


War Contract Cancellation Price, $37.50 ("ti") 


A price that will never again be duplicated. Seeing 
is believing. We will mail you an outfit, postpaid, 
subject to approval. Use it for threedays. If at the 
end of that time you are not entirely satisfied, return 
the binocular and we will immediately refund your 
money. They're going fast. Send the coupon. Give 
your dealer's name. 


© Otte NAVARRE COMPANY 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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Big Game Hunters 


While planning that trip 
this Spring you must not 
fail to carefully consider 


the taxidermist who 
will care for your valu- 
able trophies and perpet- 
uate your experiences. 








Our experience in mounting American Big 
Game extends back over twenty years. We 
have the largest and most complete plant in 
the U.S. for the tanning of skins and the 
expert mounting of trophies. : 
Our free catalog showing prize specimens re-created true to 
life, will impress upon you what a lifetime devoted to artistic 
taxidermy can accomplish. 


Write for it today 


JONAS BROS. {As' ruins 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


Fanning Ram 
killed by C.E 
Sykes. See his art 
icle in October, 1920 
Outdoor Life 
























FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


PAUL E. STEUCK 1x” kina. REPAIRING 


Dealers in GUNS,PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC 


NO CATALOGS 















BECK 


MOSQUITO, FLY AND 
GNAT PROTECTOR 


We manufacture and sell the 
wor d’s best Protector from 
all poisonous insects. 
Atfords the wearer comfort 
and protection from the sun 
Fits over any cap with special 
net front. Has snaps front and 
back to fasten to shirt, instant- 


New 400 bower Lamp 


Gives a soft, brilliant, glowing 
light; restful to the eyes; an ideal 
illumination. 

BURNS 96 PER CENT AIR 
100 times brighter than kerosene 
lamps. Burng 96% air and 4% com- 
mon gasoline. Lamps and Lanterns 
for every purpose. Clean--odor- 
less--economical. 

ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


























ly taken off and rolis up to 
carry in pocket. Front piece 











Can be carried anywhere -- perfectly can be opened while in use 
safe, even if tipped over. : Used by fishermen, hunters, 
LIGHTS WITH ONE MATCH campers and ranchers Every experienced sportsman 
New patented twin mantle burner realizes the value of this protector and should have one. 
lights with One Mateb easily and quickly. Ladies use them. Price, Postpaid, $2.60. 
reatest improvement of the age. Patent Pending Manufactured by 
Write for Catalog, Special AGENTS 
ae Agents’ Offer, ae Senay WANTED THE BECK SHOP 
back Trial Offer. Write teday. I71t BIA Dealers wanted, 425 16th St., Denver, Colo. 
THe AKRON LamP Co. Akron, 0. 





sons are: First, that the 20-bore load is 
| about two-thirds of the 12-bore load, so that 
| my 20 averages to hit a duck with about 
| two-thirds as many pellets as would the 12- 
bore. Of course, when it comes to an all- 
day’s walk behind the bird dogs, or even a 
half a day of stiff hunting afield, the weight 
I save by shooting this 20-bore gun and by 
carrying a supply of 20-bore ammunition 
amounts to a couple of pounds or more, and 
that makes a lot of difference with a fel- 
low’s activities, especially toward the end of 
a hard day’s tramping. The gun I keep for 
a waterfowl gun is a 12-bore 30-inch Ithaca 
weighing about 8 pounds. I'll grant you it’s 
entirely too heavy to tote afield, but it’s not 
too heavy to handle from a duck blind, and 
it will handle the extreme duck load, and it 
does do the business. I have had this pair 
of guns long enough now so that with their 
cost spread over the number years I have 
used them it would have been a very small 
annual expenditure, and even tho I live to 
be three score years and ten, I figure they 
will last my lifetime. My means are limited, 
but all things considered, I can afford a 
pair of guns, and I do recommend such a 
pair to anyone who can afford them. 


H. P. Brock. 


What Is Coming Next? 


The enclosed is the true answer of 
a wealthy San Antonio man to his 
bank’s letter calling his collateral 
loan: This comes direct from the 
bank president: 

“For the following reasons I am 
unable to send you the check asked 
for: I have been held up, held down, 
sandbagged, walked on, sat on, flat- 
tened out and squeezed, first by the 
United States government for Fed- 
eral taxes, the excess profit tax, and 
the Liberty Loan bonds, thrift, cap- 
iial, stock, tax, merchants’ license 
and auto tax, and by every society 
and organization that the inventive 
mind of man can invent, to extract 
what I may or may not possess. 
: From the society of John the Baptist, 
=: the G. A. R., the Woman’s Relief, 














PHOTO-ENGRAVIN 
Specializing in 


COLOR PROCESS WORK. 
one and hen Service 


COLORADO © ENGRAVING & @ 





DENVER COLO. 


the Navy League, the Red Cross, the 
Black Cross, the Purple Cross, the 

: Double Cross, the Children’s Home, 

=: the Dorcas Society, the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A., the Boy Scouts, the 
Jewish Relief, the Belgian Relief, 
and every hospital in town. Then on 
top of it all comes the Associated 
Charities. 

“The government has so governed 
my business that I don’t know who 
owns it. I am inspected, suspected, 
examined, and re-examined, informed, 
required and commanded, so I don’t 
know who I am, where I am, or why 
I am here. All I know is that I am 
supposed to be an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of money for every known need, 
desire or hope of the known race; 
and because I will not sell all I have 
and go out and beg, borrow, or steal 
money to give away, I have been 
cussed, discussed, boycotted, talked 
to, talked about, lied to, lied about, 
held up, held down, hung up, robbed 
and nearly ruined; and the only rea- 
son I am clinging to life is to see 
what in hell is coming next.” 























RIGHT THERE 


“Tell me,” said the lawyer for the prose- 
cution, “were you present at the inception 
of the altercation?” 

“No sir,” replied the witness, “but I was 
there when the fight started.”—Ault Times. 
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Distributing Buffaloes 


The popular theory that the buffalo is at 
the vanishing point finds little support if we 
are to accept the growing herds under the 
domain of the Federal government as a cri- 
terion. To the contrary, their kind is being 
multiplied, and so prolific is the herd on the 
Wichita game preserve in Oklahoma that the 
United States Forest Service has a surplus 
of from twenty-five to thirty males for dis- 
tribution. These are to be donated to mu- 
nicipalities and public institutions for ex- 
hibition and scientific purposes or possibly 
loaned in the interest of propagation. 

The herd on the Wichita reservation has 
increased from 15 to 154 buffaloes within 
thirteen years. It was in the fall of 1907 
that the cloak of governmental protection 
was thrown around fifteen of these animals 
whose wild life lent picturesqueness to the 

















Upper Picture—Buffalo crated and ready for 
shipment. Lower Picture—Type of crate de- 
signed by the government for shipping buffaloes. 


days of the pioneer. The American Bison 
Society donated the herd to the government, 
and the animals were shipped from the New 
York Zoological Park. Similar herds were 
established on other government reservations 
and in the national forests, and the numbers 
have been increasingly multiplied until the 
Federal government exercises authority over 
slightly in excess of 1,000 buffaloes. The 
numerical ratio between males and females 
has been equalized as nearly as_ possible, 
hence the surplus for distribution. 


Wash. S. R. WINTERS. 


“F, R.A.” Is Correct 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your April num- 
ber there is an article by Maj. Chas. S. 
Moody about some bears that he saw some- 
where on Snake River, in which he describes 
them as drinking water by lapping it up like 
dogs. His story in the main I have no doubt 
3 true, but he is surely mistaken about the 
way they drank water. A bear does not 
drink water like a dog, but puts his mouth 
to the water and drinks more after the man- 
ner of a horse. 

I used to hunt bears years ago, and have 
wned three pet ones, and I have never yet 
een one drink water by lapping like a dog 
r cat. F. R.A. 


Ore. 
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IT'S ALL INSIDE 
SIZE FOLDED 148° 3IN 
WEIGHT 6 LBS. 
price w u.s. $900 


R 
P 


week end outings. 


IDEAL CAMP STOVE 
Jee what you need for your holiday picnics and 


INT 


KOO 


So handy for cooking coffee 


and preparing lunches. Tucks intoa corner out 
of the way when not in use and yet has ample capa- 
city to cook a big meal for quite a large party. Has 
two burners and burns a clean blue flame from motor 
gasoline or distillate. Set up and going ina minute's 


time, windproof and safe. 

000 tourists and campers. 
sporting goods stores. 
KAMP KOOK-—look for the name plate. 


Write for folder on the Kampkook, Kampoven, Kampkook 
Kitchenette and Folding Handle Fry Pans. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO. 


830 CLARK ST. 











Used by more than 100- 
Sold at hardware and 
Get the AMERICAN 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


























LIGHT 
PACK 
TENT 


An ideal tent 
for automobile 
or hiking trips. 
Snake and bug 
proof; roomy as 
a wall tent. No 
poles to carry. 


The Tent for Two People—2'4-foot Wall. 


BILLINGS TENT & AWNING CO. 
BILLINGS, MONT. 
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The Carbide 


BRILLIANT 
~ SEARCH LIGHT 


is the Mos Powerful 
Hunting Lamp on the 
market. This is the 
lamp that has been ad- 
vertised in Sporting 
magazines since 1906. 
Write for descriptive 
Circular with prices. 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 


529 So. Dearborn St. Dept. 4, Chicago, Il. 
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SQUARE 
UMBRELLA 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


ARE IDEAL OUTING TENTS 


‘for AUTO TOURISTS 


COMFORT 


NO GUYS - INSECT PROOF - 10 Oz. WATER TIGHT - COMPACT 
- LIGHT WEIGHT 


AWNING MAY BE ATTACHED TO AUTO TOP 





Tents 






CONVENIENCE 


— AMPLE FLOOR SPACE AND HEAD ROOM 
MADE IN THREE SIZES 


Write for prices and FREE 
300K of Road Maps ‘Colo 


rada and adjoining and 
Complete Camp Equipment. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY 


Slales 





By 


ESTABLISHED 1902 
1655 ARAPAHOE St. DENVER, COLO. 






















































"te 'Gun Sights 
Make hits sure \ 


Ideas and suggestions of renowned 
marksmen have been embodied in 
Marble’s Gun Sights—they are correct 
in principle and design and will greatly 
improve your shooting. 

The Marble’s line includes many styles 
of Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunt- 
ing Knives, Gun Rods and Cleaning 
Implements, Fish Gaff, Waterproof 
Matchbox, Compasses, Auxiliary Car- 
tridges, Shell Extractorsand Recoil Pads. 
They are sold at most stores but if your 
dealer can't supply you, order direct. 
Ask for Marble’s catalog. 


Marble’s Flexible Rear Sigh 


For the 
hunter 
who goes 
after big 
game, the 
small 


RD 








game 
hunter or 
target 


shooter, 

No other sight 
is as generally 
known ofr as 
highly endorsed. 
Can't be injured by 
blows or shocks—if 
struck it gives and 
flies back instantly. 






SS 
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> 


For practically all 


SD] 


American rifles. Two different discs \ 
furnished. State make, model and ‘I 
caliber. $4.00. 


Sheard Gold Bead Front Sight 


Guaranteed to show 
up well in dark timber 
—will never blur. 
Shows the same color 
on different colored ob- 
jects. For practically 
= rifles and revolvers. 


Marble’s Standard Front Sight 


A high grade, depend- 
able sight for all sport- 
ing rifles. The ivory 
or gold bead instantly 
reflects the faintest ray 
of light and makes early 
dawn or twilight shots ; 
more certain. Choice of ivory or gol 
bead, his, %2, 24 inch. $1.10. ad as 


Marble’s Improved Front Sight 


Enables shooter to 
make accurate shots at 
any range without ad- 
justing rear sight. 
ject aimed at can be 
seen over or under bead. 
Choice of ‘is, %e or % 


inch ivory or gold bead. $1.10. 


Marble’s V-M Front Sight 


The ideal front sight 
to use with Marble’'s 
flexible rear sight. Em- 
bodies a principle new 
to most shooters, but 
it gets results. “ace 
and lining of aperture 
made of gold—easy to see in any light 
and will not blur. $1.65. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 
571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
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When answering our advertisements mention 
Outdoor Life—it identifies you. 














Outdoor Life—July, 1921 


The Fishing Habits of Snakes 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the March, 1921, 
number of your magazine there is an article 
on snakes and fish. I can state with cer- 
tainty that snakes do catch live, healthy fish, 
not only watersnakes, but also rattlesnakes. 
It first came to my notice on Pieta Creek, 
Calif.. where I found at times a rattler 
stretched across the rocks in the creek, with 
head extended out over a riffle. On inquir- 
ing in the neighboring country, I was told 
they were fishing, and this proved to be true, 
for many of them, on being killed and 
opened, were found to contain whole salmon 
trout. It is commonly said that rattlesnakes 
do not stay around water, but what I have 
seen here proves the contrary to be true in 
this locality. F. G. Drake. 

Calif. 


A Fishing Requisite 

“Patience” was the subject of the teacher’s 
discourse, and to illustrate her point she 
drew on the blackboard a picture of a small 
boy sitting on the bank of a stream, fishing. 

“You this lad, children,” she said, 
beaming on her pupils. ‘“He’s fishing. Well, 
even the pleasure of fishing requires patience. 
He must be prepared to sit and wait.” 

For a little while longer she dilated on 
the beauties of patience. Then came the 
time for her to test her work. 

“Now, then, can any of you boys tell me 
what we need most when we go fishing?” 
she invited. 

Like one voice came a chorus from the 


see 


class: “Bait!” 
A New Fish Basket 
Editor Outdoor Life:—-You will find en- 


closed photograph of fish basket designed by 
the writer, which, in his opinion, is a little 
bit out of the ordinary. After an experience 
dating back over a good many years the 
writer has found that, especially in stream 
fishing, along about 12 o’clock noon, after 
tramping the stream from about 5 o’clock 
in the morning, a clean, dry lunch is very 
acceptable. 

















THE SEATTLE NO. 1 
(Patent applied for) 


It is more or less of a problem to know 
just how to keep the lunch dry, for after you 
fall in the river a couple of times it gets 
pretty well soaked. With this object and 
purpose in view, the fish basket which was 
given the name of Seattle No. 1 was de- 
signed by the writer. 

You will notice the little metal receptacle 
is made with a screw top like a Mason jar, 
and does not interfere with the creel; pro- 
tects your lunch and keeps it in a nice shape. 
Arrangements are being made at this time to 
patent the basket. 


Wash. G. M. Butterwortu. 


Br. J. WU. Shultz 


Dr. J. W. Shultz of Wichita, 
Kas., died February 21, 1921, age 
76. In his youth he joined the 
Northern army on the Western 
frontier, and in an encounter with 
the Apaches in New Mexico he 
was wounded and left on the field 
for dead. For some cause the 
Indians did not scalp the dead 











SHULTZ’S LATEST 
PICTURE 


DR 


that day. When night came on 
his comrades returned, finding 
him still alive. From _ these 
wounds he never fully recovered, 
and they were the final cause of 
his death. He practiced dentis- 
try, medicine and surgery, and 
served as state fish and game 
warden for Kansas. His equal 
with rod, reel, gun and decoy was 
hard to find. His love for dogs 
was another trait of his character. 
He was a great traveler, natural- 
ist and sportsman. For years he 
wrote for Outdoor Life, both 
facts and fiction. He was as gen- 
tle as a child and as fearless as 
a grizzly bear. 


Kas. CHARLES PAYNE. 





The Robin’s Nesting Habits 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the May num- 
ber I note with interest a short contribution 
from S. R. Ingersoll of New York on “The 
Nesting Habits of the Robin.” Two pairs 
of robins are now (April 27) busily engaged 
in my residence yard. One nest is in a tree 
some fifteen feet above the ground and the 
other pair are building a summer home on 
an outside protected ledge of my _ porch. 
Some twenty-odd years ago, when I had the 
bird’s egg craze habit, I found a robin’s nest 
also on a railroad trestle, a few feet below 
the rails, and this was on a main line, too. 

Iowa. G. S. Pitts. 

A Breath From the North 

My dear Mr. McGuire:—I enjoyed reading 
your book, “In the Alaska-Yukon Game- 
lands,” as it so truthfully and vividly de- 
scribed the scenes and experiences with 
which I have been familiar. 

Again I crossed the Alaska glaciers and 
remembered the dangerous streams and al- 
most felt the cold rain that so often chilled— 
chilled to the bone; and again I could enjoy 
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the Indian summer of the north, when golden 
colors mixed with the green of the vast 
lower reaches. 

When the September snow falls there, it 
is a prelude to autumnal change. It lasts but 
for a few days, and while it is on the animal 
life of the high places come down, oftimes 
to the timbered river bottoms—then droves 
of mountain sheep and goat feed among the 
willows and the spruce. Within a few hours 
they will follow the snow line up the moun- 
tain sides. This snowfall comes between 
September 5th and 15th, generally, and it 
means “get out” or “mush.” Horse feed 
loses its strength, but traveling is good dur- 
ing the Indian summer that follows—a sea- 
son of about three weeks. He that tarries 
must suffer the October winter, for winter it 
is. It comes with a “northeaster”— a blast 
that crackles the breath. I cannot under- 
stand why guides who should know, do not 
insist on getting out at the right time and 
thus avoid the disasters that have come upon 
hunting parties. 

Yes, when reading your narrative I could 
imagine feeling again the exhilarant joy of 
breathing that pure atmosphere, undefiled 


by man, his smelters, smoke and sulphur 
acid. I have fried grayling to a crispy 
brown—more than we could eat-——-and fed 


better trout to my dog than a millionaire 
could buy in the crowded marts of the world. 

God! How I’ve suffered and enjoyed the 
lure of the North that pulls at the heart- 
strings so insisténtly! I have just read your 
account of stalking the moose and expect to 
read it again, as it so vividly describes the 
most fascinating part of the play—to match 
wits and employ stealth; to pause and wind 
up your nerves and get a new hold on them 
and then continue to a close and certain 
shot. He that takes chances on long shots 
deprives himself of the real enjoyment of 
the hunt. To stalk successfully one must be 
alone, as two make twice as much noise as 
one. Dr. Evans also made a very successful 
stalk on a moose, but with a companion, 
when they were nearly run over by mountain 
sheep—well, he told it. 

It appears that excitement of a companion 
often affects the nerves of the shooter. <A 
vast space of atmosphere lies between the 
back of an animal and the perpendicular. 

The caribou you describe are different 
from the few I have killed and which I as- 
sumed belonged to the herd that winters on 
the Alaska peninsula. 

Calif. Appison M. Powe Lt. 


AUNT A 








The Wyoming Elk 


It will interest our readers to know 
that the Forest Service and the Bio- 
logical Survey have had representa- 
tives making a careful count and esti- 
mate of the elk remaining in the 
southern herd. The number they have 
found appears to be 9,340 survivors, 
showing that there was a considerable 
loss of elk after they left the feeding 
grounds in the spring of 1920. Last 
winter was extremely favorable to the 
elk, and they are in splendid con- 
dition. A little less than 4,000 visited 
the feeding grounds last winter, the 
others having remained in the moun- 
tains, where the snowfall has been 
light. There is no doubt but there 
will be a fine calf crop this year as a 
result. 




















OH, BOY! 
Friend:—‘“What experience with an ani- 
mal gave you the biggest scare?” 
Returned big game hunter:—“The first 
night I was home when I stepped on the 
cat’s tail in the dark.”—Boston News. 
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#355 PERFECTION. 
TOURIST TENT 
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Complete Sleeping Outfits 
for 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 people 
$26.00 and up. 

The new refinements and additions to the 
STOLL line this year provide the “automobile 
gypsy” with every camp comfort in the most 
compact, light ee, ~ and money saving 
form yet devised e sure its a STOLL. 


Stoll Auto Bed and Water 
Proof Tent 


Our 6-A Outfit (pictured above) is the only complete sleeping outfit 
which sets up either from or nenpenee nt of car— a'so so compact that 
a real steel spring bed, full size for two, an absolutely water-proof 

and all necessary bedding ride on the running board without phen 


Write for catalog 


Stoll Utility Bed 


Our New No. 27 Utility Folding Bed with sagiess steel sprir 


ing car doors. 








every outdoor sleeping requirement. Its adjustable legs strodd . 
seats of any touring car Without changes it can be used in any wall 
tent, auto tent. porch, lawn orinthe house. The frame is reinforced 
all steel, built upon the same spring systems as the 5-a Outfit—sag 
non-stretchable and long lasting. Folds 45 inches long by! > inches 
thick. Weight 46 pounds. Price $26.00. Write for catalo 


Stoll Camp Table and Outing Seat 


Our No.20 Camp Table has strong and rigid steel base with shutter 
collapsing top all of which folds into a compect carrying case used as 
atable cover. You'll find it an indispensable camp convenience 
Write for catalog 

Our New No. 7 Outing Seat is 4 marvel of compactness when fold- 
ed and supports 300 pounds. Its folding principle is the same as ou 
camp table and its seat provides a carryingcase. Weight 2% p« is, 
folds into bundle 2'9 x 11 inches. Write for catalog 


Stoll Collapsible Carrier 


Nothing like it. It collapses on the outer edge of running board en 
tirely out of the way and is instantly adjusted to any height When 
half high the doors will clear One glance shows its utility, desirability 


and tremendous advantages over any other Write for catalog 


Stoll Perfection Tourist Tent 


Our No. 36 Pertection Tourist Tent is made 
army shelter duck, 8x9 feet, large enough to sleep four people 

and quickly setup. Has one jointed pole, two screened window 
cloth and awning front Folds into a 5-inch by 48-inch bundle ana 
weighs, complete, 28 pounds. It is the ideal camper's home. Write 


for catalou Stoll Camp Pail 


Our No. 6 Camp Pail has 10 quart capacity, collapses instantly 

made of heavy brown waterpioof duck. Crush it flat and push under 
floor mat or cushion Holds hot or cold water and stands unsupported 
when filled. No metal frame. Opens instantly by pulling handle 


A 100% Stoll Outfit means 100% camp com- 
fort and pleasure—‘“pretty soft rough stuff.” 

Live wire dealers everywhere handle the line. 
Look ’em up or write for catalog, and name 
of nearest dealer- 
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The Stoll Manufacturing Co. 
3272 Larimer St., 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


CHAPTER VI 


Patterns for Quail, Woodcock. 
Ruffed Grouse, Etc. 


Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


HIS chapter is for the novice who may 

be more interested in his practical needs 
than in the science of shotgun ballistics. It 
is to be admitted that the information con- 
tained in this chapter properly belongs to a 
general work on shotguns and shotgun shoot- 
ing, but placed here it may prove available 
to someone who possesses no other work on 
the game gun. 

The patterns illustrated herewith were all, 
with the exception of the Winchester 20- 
gauge, shot from guns belonging to Chas. 
Askins. AJl are weapons which have proved 
themselves well adapted to quail, woodcock 











the same as in No. 7; distance the same; pellets 
on target 331; in 15-inch, 245; percentage, 70. 
Gun shows an inclination to center the target, 
which this barrel always does. It usually kills 
anywhere within the 24-inch, and will kill at long 
range 


and partridge shooting. Not one of them is 
an all-around gun or a first-rate gun for any 
other purpose than shooting the birds men- 
tioned. Even snipe are often taken at ranges 
too long for weapons such as these, tho, of 
course, any gun will prove more or less 
effective on all feathered game, it being all 
a question of whether the shooter is am- 
bitious to make long shots or not. 

The birds in question are those which are 
usually taken at short range, and nine-tenths 
of the missing is due to lack of spread of 
pattern rather than to lack of density of pat- 
tern. The best quail gun we have ever seen, 
this applying also to woodcock and partridge, 
is one that evenly covers a twenty-four-inch 
circle at twenty yards. Either the expert or 
the novice will kill more birds with a gun 
of this kind than with any other, granted he 
is at all a quick shot, which shooting the 
given birds necessitates as a matter of 
course. 

Either quail, woodcock or partridge can 


dodge with the greatest facility—any bird 
can that ordinarily has to fly thru timber. 
They are not mechanical in their dodging 
and corkscrewing, like the snipe, but are for- 
ever doing the unexpected. In brush, noth- 
ing can be foreseen as to their style of flight, 
and probably they themselves are governed 
entirely by the path they see before them. 
No human skill can invariably be depended 
upon to cover them with precision, so some 
dependence must be placed on spread of pat- 
tern. One of these birds will often rise in- 
side of twenty feet and will be under cover 
in less than thirty feet of flight. It is our 

















No. 1—28-gauge, % choke, load 14, % No. 8 
shot, Winchester Repeater shell. Distance 20 
yards, outer circle 24 inches, second circle 15 
inches, inner 3 inches, square 3 inches, reduced 
from 24 to 6 inches. Pattern good for 20 yards 
or a trifle farther. Shot in target 211, in 15-inch 
146. Percentage in 15-inch, 58. 


business to take him, and we do take him 
as the gun butt hits the shoulder, often firing 
just after he has passed out of sight. Under 
the circumstance we. need spread, and for 
just that kind of work could not get too 
much spread, tho in practice we have to com- 
promise on a gun which will also be effective 
in the open. 

We have contented ourselves with giving 
the patterns of guns smaller than 12. This 
is not because the 12 is not a good quail and 
grouse gun, for none is better and none is 
quite so effective. A man can bag our birds 
with a 12-gauge improved cylinder if he can 
with anything, but the big gun really has 
unnecessary power and frequently unwieldy 
weight. No quail gun should weigh over 
6% pounds. Of course, a 12 can be had in 
this weight, but the barrels will usually be 
short, and if fully charged the weapon will 
have a stiff recoil. No larger gauge than a 
16 is ever required, and a 6-pound 20-gauge 
is an ideal weapon for the purpose. 





The first pattern we show is that of a 
quarter-choked 28-bore. The gun weighs but 
5 pounds, has 26-inch barrels, and is very 
fast—so fast that few birds can escape un- 
shot at, and few guns have anything on it 
in cover shooting. 

This barrel has a spread of about 22 
inches, or by increasing the powder charge 
a quarter of a dram the spread becomes the 
standard 24-inch, as found best adapted to 
quail shooting. We have never seen a gun 
with which a quail or a woodcock could be 
covered and killed with greater certainty, up 
to twenty yards, than with this gun. It is on 








No. 2—28-gauge, modified choke, load 1%, 
54 No. 8 shot, Winchester Repeater shell. Dis- 
tance 20 yards, outer circle 24 inches, second 15 
inches, inner 3 inches, square 3 inches. Pattern 
good for 25 to 30 yards. Shot in target 221, in 
15-inch 145. Percentage in 15-inch, 58. Pellets 
in the load, 250. Same cartridge as No. 1. 
Same gun, Ithaca. 


the bird in a twinkling, before he becomes 
hard, and often he is caught fairly in the 
open, where with another and heavier piece 
he would be under cover. Tho, of course, it 
will often kill at thirty, the barrel is not re- 
liable at over twenty-five yards; beyond this 
distance many birds will be crippled. How- 
ever, it is a fact that three-fourths of all the 
quail killed, which applies equally to wood- 
cock, are taken under twenty-five yards. 
Number 2 is the second barrel of the same 
gun, modified choke. Tho it shows in this 
pattern little greater density than the quar- 
ter-choke, yet this is merely the luck of the 
thing, only one shot being tried from either 
barrel. This half-choke 28 will kill with 
fair certainty up to thirty yards, and the re- 
coil of the little weapon is so light that the 
second barrel is whipped in with lightning 
quickness and very accurately. While the 
28 has not become very popular, most people 
thinking the bore quite too small, yet we 
would be quite content to do all our future 
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quail and woodcock shooting with just this 
gun; neither would our bag suffer materially. 
The 28 is especially the gun for the sports- 
man who hunts a great deal alone. For the 
man who is forced to wait for a slower com- 
panion to shoot, or who has to yield, thru 
courtesy, the easiest shots, and take the hard 
ones, it is not the gun. It should be con- 
fined to the birds which head this chapter. 

The 20-bore cylinder is really too open for 
a game gun or any other kind of a gun, tho 
a lot of birds can be killed with it by a 
very fast shot. It has a spread of about 26 
inches at twenty yards, and is not reliable 
above that distance; some birds will be crip- 
pled at twenty-five yards, tho as a rule they 
will be snuffed out. Number 4 shows the 
pattern of the same gun in a fifteen-inch 
circle. It shows the difference in the be- 
havior of cartridges, for the last pattern is 
a good one, placing 140 pellets instead of 
119 in the fifteen-inch circle, and the shot 
are placed almost ideally. The boring of 
the gun is therefore better than the behavior 
of the cartridge, Number 3 probably develop- 
ing undue pressures. 

Number 5 is a Fox gun, one-fourth-choke, 
rebored by Askins from a half-choke to make 
it more open. Only one shot was tried and 
the pattern taken as luck gave it. As a rule 
the barrel covers a twenty-four-inch pretty 
evenly, and this is one of the best quail bar- 
rels shown, when used with Numbers 8 or 9 
shot. It is a little too open for Number 714. 
Such a barrel is about certain to kill when 
the hold is within ten inches or a foot of 
correct distance under twenty-five yards. 
This barrel formerly shot into a fifteen-inch, 
and bored out a trifle has made a very high 
percentage of kills during the 1920 quail 
season. It has about the widest effective 
spread that can be given a 20-bore. 

Number 6 is the second barrel of the same 
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No. 3—20-gauge Winchester cylinder bore, 
shell Nitro Club, load 2%, % No. 7%, 302 
pellets to charge. Distance 20 yards, outer cir- 
cle 24 inches, second 15, inner 3. Pattern barely 
good for the distance, correct spread, but poorly 
distributed. Shot in target 236, in 15-inch 119. 
Percentage, 39. Poor pattern the fault of the 
cartridge. 


gun. It is used strictly as a second barrel, 
the gun having a single trigger, which prac- 
tically forbids the use of the left barrel first, 
as is true of all single triggers, except the 
change be made before the bird is on the 
wing. This barrel kills pretty uniformly at 
thirty-five yards, and many birds have been 
taken at forty yards, using Number 7% shot. 
It is also a very fair duck or snipe barrel, 
shooting Number 7 shot in the one instance 
and Number 8 in the other. 

Number 7 is the pattern of a barrel that 
was rebored by a gunsmith who did not do 
a very good job. For some reason unknown 
to us this gun generally shoots a patchy pat- 
tern. The pattern has about the right 
spread, but no matter the cartridge it is 
bound to throw shot in clumps and groups. 
Nevertheless it is a pretty reliable barrel at 
twenty-five yards, and a pattern like the one 
shown would be good for thirty yards. 

Number 8, the second barrel of the same 
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T was the inventive genius of Daniel 
Baird Wesson, who founded this 
business in 1853, that made possible 


the superior revolver of today. 


SMITH 
WESSO 


Manufacturers of 
Superior Revolvers 


PRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


€ 


Catalogue sent on request 
Address Department B 
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Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers 
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A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. 


Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 


nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it abso.utely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 


band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much 


outdoors. See them at your dealer’s. If 
he will not supply you we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $2.50. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 


Lookefor Label In every Cap 


Beware of imitations. 


Bo not send per- 
gona! check 


Mention size 


wanted and your 
dealer's name. 


PRICE 
$2.50 


Dept. A 
JONES HAT COMPAN 





ST. JOSEPH 
MISSOURI 
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THE CHOICE OF DISCRIMINATING TOURISTS 
Send for Tourists’ Specialty Catalog, C-3 
Des Moines Tent & Awning Co. 


Des Moines, Iowa 











Smoke On Me, 
Pay Nothing! 


I mean it, Mr. Smoker. 

I want to send you FREE 

a big, generous sample of 

my pure, sun-cured, nature-flavored 

smoking tobacco. No money to pay. 

you are a chronic hard-to-please 

smoker, all the better. Try the pure 

stuff. No syrup, flavoring or dope. 

After you try the sample I'll show you 

how to cut your smoke bill and get 
more pipe joy. 

~ Sample of My Old FREE 







Green River Smoking | Ie: 
This pure Kentucky Home- pg y 
spun will make your old pipe forse iver) 
taste better than you ever Sooe s 
dreamed it could. Just send 
your name and address and | rere 






say whether you prefer a 
mild, medium or _— strong 
smoke. Send now and have 
a real smoke on me. 


PETE MOBERLY, Box 867, Owensboro, Ky. 
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gun, is a quarter-choke. The barrel has the 
peculiarity of covering the center too densely, 
tho this also adds to its range. For a quar- 
ter-choke it puts a pretty large percentage 
in the fifteen-inch—70 per cent, as compared 








Winchester, bore, 


cylinder 
load same as No. 3, distance 
Pattern in 15-inch 140, 
Illustrating the difference in 
pattern good for 30 
15-inch, 46. 


No. 4—20-gauge 
shell Nitro Club, 
same, circle 15 inches. 
nicely distributed. 
the behavior of cartridges, 


yards. Percentage in the 


with 62 per cent for the 20-gauge Fox. This 
is a good barrel, generally safe on anything 
within the twenty-four-inch circle at twenty 
yards, and equally certain in a thirty-inch 
circle at thirty yards. A 245 pattern is good 
for thirty-five yards. This gun is bored about 
right for a 16 that is to be used partly in 
the open and partly in cover, on woodcock, 
quail and partridge. The pattern here 


| shown in the fifteen-inch is really that of a 


half-choke, but this would have been amend- 
ed by the next cartridge fired. 

The patterns were shot on a large sheet 
of paper, and then the circles were drawn, 


| also the three-inch squares, after which the 
| patterns were reduced to sixteen inches, with 


the shot holes accurately sketched in. Photo- 
graphs might have been more convincing, 
but the shot marks would be too faint unless 
marked with a pen. It should be kept in 
mind that the shot holes are drawn over-size, 
for which reason the patterns appear more 
dense than they really are. 

In analyzing these patterns the’ three-inch 
squares are to be taken as about the size of 
a quail, and open spots which would have 














No. 5— 20-gauge Fox, % choke, shell Nitro 
Club, ioe 4%, % No. 8 shot, 350 pullets to 
| charge. Outer circle 24 inches, second 15, inner 


| 3, distance 20 yards. 


| 
| 


| noted. 


Shot in the pattern 337, 
in the 15-inch 218. Percentage, 15-inch, 62. 
Pattern good for better than 30 yards, killing 
within a 23-inch. 


| missed or merely crippled a quail can be 
The patterns are taken at twenty 
| yards rather than at a longer distance be- 
cause a quail pattern can be judged better 
at this distance than at longer range, where 
many of the pellets would go outside of the 
circle and could not be shown. At twenty 
yards practically the entire shot charge is 


shown, as well as its behavior with the re- 
gard to spread and distribution. 

hen reading of patterns of 70 per cent 
or 80 per cent, or whatever it may be in a 
fifteen-inch circle at twenty yards, remember 
that this is not to be taken as the measure 
of what the gun would accomplish in a 
thirty-inch circle at forty yards. Many pel- 
leis find their way into the fifteen-inch at 
the shorter range that would not strike the 
thirty-inch at double the distance. These 
pellets are usually considered ineffectives— 
deformed shot which will fly true for a short 
distance only, passing out of the pattern 
later. The rule is that a gun patterns about 
10 per cent higher in a fifteen-inch circle at 
twenty yards than it does in a thirty-inch at 
forty—something to be kept in mind. The 
heavier the choke, the greater the relative 
difference between the twenty-inch pattern 
and that made at forty yards. Very often a 
70 per cent gun at forty yards will show 85 
per cent in a fifteen-inch circle at twenty 
yards; and if fired at birds at the shorter 
range will riddle them. 

When all has been said, the minimum and 
maximum ranges of a shotgun, on such birds 
as quail and woodcock, the points between 
which it will kill a bird cleanly and not mal- 
treat him. are only about ten yards. This 
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No. 6—20-gauge Fox, 34 choke, cartridge 
Nitro Club, load 2%, % No. 7%. Pellets in 
charge 302, pellets on target 299, in the 15-inch 
239. Percentage, 15-inch, 79. Pattern good for 
better than 35 yards. Not much use outside of 
the 15-inch. Distance 20 yards. 


means that the gun which will kill a bird 
nicely at twenty yards, not mincing him, 
should not be expected to prove effective be- 
yond thirty yards. If the gun is required to 
kill between thirty and forty yards, a differ- 
ent order of weapon is demanded, and in 
the nature of things it cannot be a twenty- 
yard gun. Guns in gauge and degree of 
choke should be selected with due calcula- 
tion as to the range over which they will as 
a rule be shot. At best some kind of com- 
promise has to be made, and the compromise 
we make for the birds mentioned is to pro- 
cure a light piece of small bore, a gun which 
will do its most effect work between twenty 
and thirty yards with one barrel, and twenty- 
five and thirty-five yards with the other. 

Patterns of 150 shot, Number 8 or larger, 
are sure_death between twenty and twenty- 
five yards, shot being evenly distributed. 
Patterns of 175 shot should prove effective 
up to thirty yards—meaning patterns of 175 
taken at twenty yards. Patterns of 200 shot 
should reach out to thirty-five yards. 

As a comparison and measure of what 
these small bores are doing, keep in mind 
that a full-choked 12-bore, loaded with 3 
drams of powder and 1% ounces of Number 
8 shot will put about 350 pellets in a fifteen- 
inch circle at twenty yards, which is plenty 
to riddle the bird, and a load not adapted 
for use under about thirty-three yards—from 
that up to forty—when the small pellets have 
lost too much velocity to be very effective 
even tho the pattern is dense enough. 

Keep to the conviction that light-weight 
guns of wide pattern used at short range are 
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far easier to hit with than larger guns of 
denser pattern and narrower spread. In the 
first place, the light gun is faster, the bird 
taken before he becomes hard; in the next 
place, the bird being close, little allowance 
for lead is demanded, and in the third place, 
also cutting down lead, the shot are travel- 
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No. 7—16-gauge Ithaca, improved cylinder, 
cartridge Winchester Repeater, load 2%, 1 ounce 
No. 7%. Pellets in charge 345, in target 309, 
in 15-inch 192. Percentage, 15-inch, 56. Dis- 
tance 20 yards. Pattern of this barrel ordinarily 
covers a 24-inch, but was patchy in this instance. 
Good for 30 yards. 


ing far faster at twenty yards than they are 
at forty. Our figures show that shot which 
have a velocity of 1,000 feet at twenty yards 
have dropped off to 700 feet or less at forty 
yards. Quail at long range are therefore 
dificult for several reasons. The aim must 
be accurate, the shot are traveling slowly, 
and great allowance must be made for speed 
of flight, and the bird has plenty of oppor- 
tunity not only to dodge the aim, but to 
dodge the pattern whi while it is on the way. 


Gun Talk - No. 18 


Chauncey Thomas 


Recently a friend of mine asked me to 
look over a brand-new .41 Bisley single ac- 
tion Colt, with view of re-boring the cylinder 
to take the .38-40 cartridge. Often we have 
seen statements to the effect that the .41 
could be so treated with success. I have 
made the assertion myself, but my _ pet 
“Mike” raised serious doubts in my mind, 
and I advised against it, and suggested that 
the .41 be recut to take the .44-40 or the .44 
Special; that the .38-40 might work and 
might not; perhaps would with lead bullets, 
and probably would not with metal patch 
bullets. As the metal patch .38-40s are the 
only ones worth considering nowadays, I 
think we must revise the saying that a .4] 
can be made into a .38-40. If so recut, the 
38-40 cartridge would go out the forward 
openings in the cylinder and thru the barrel, 
all right, but the trouble is over calibration, 
so I doubt the accuracy of such a scheme. 
And it would be a crying shame to spoil as 
fine an arm as the Bisley Colt gun, and so 
handicap such an accurate revolver load as 
the metal patch .38-40, by any foolish mon- 
key business, especially when forewarned by 
jur friend “Mike.” 

How true the measures herein are for all 
11 Bisleys I do not know, for I have found 
single action Colt guns to vary a good deal 
n barrel and cylinder dimensions, but the 
Bisley I measured showed a barrel diameter 
f .408 to the bottom of the grooves, with 
10 doubt the bore diameter .004 less, or .404. 
The openings in the front of the cylinder 
hru which the bullet passes from the shell 
o the barrel measured .411. Now, the Ideal 
Sook gives .403 as the right size of cast lead 
jullets for the .38-40, which would, of course, 
e .001 smaller than the bore diameter of the 
varrel, and .008 smaller than the openings in 
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From the most elaborate parapher- 
nalia to the simplest little acces- 
sory, there is nothing in fishing 
tackle that you cannot obtain with 
the Abbey & Imbrie name as as- 
surance of dependability. 


SPECIAL ENAMFLED 
SILK LINE 
» SOFEET. 
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“DOLPHIN” 
HARD BRAIDED 
SILK 
CASTING LINE 


Best quality pure 
silk. Extra hard 
braid. 50 yards on 
spool, two spools con- 
nected. Packed two 
spools each of mot 
tled black and white 
and dark olive green 
in a box. No. H, 18 
Ib. test, retails at 
$2.75 per spool; No. 
G, 23 lb. test, retails 
at $3.25 per spool. 


“INFALLIBLE” 
SPECIAL 
ENAMELED 
SILK LINE 


A handsome, mod- 
erate-priced, dark 
green mottled silk 
line which will be 
found very satisfac- 
tory for fly fishing. 
Smooth and flexible. 
50 feet on card, six 
cards connected. One 
dozen lines in a box. 
No. H, 12 Ib. test, 
retails at 75 cents per 
card. 




















EMPIRE CITY TROLLING ASSORTMENT 


One of the most popular combinations of trolling. baits arranged for general fishing 
—for lake trout, pickerel, bass, perch, ete. Variety of designs for variety of fishing 
conditions. Six different baits— -nickel plated fluted a Nos. 3 and 434; copper 
fluted spoon No. 4!9; nickel plated kidney spoon No. 4; nickel plated hammered 
spoon No. 4, and “‘goid and silver” spoon No. 4. Retail price of card of six, $1.90. 


Abbey & Imbrie 
Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc 
97 Chambers Street 
New York City 


Ask for Abbey & Imbrie Tackle at the 
best tackle stores—where you see THE 
SIGN OF THE LEAPING DOLPHIN. 
Catalog of hundreds of items, selling at 
from one cent to one hundred dollars, 
sent on receipt of 4 cents postage. 
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LEAPING DOLP HIME 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF ECANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy tohandle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; used by U. S. and 
foreign Governments Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, 
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Comfortable Camping 


GUARANTEED, DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Practical, Compact and Guaranteed Waterproof 


SLEEP ON AIR! 





Defies the Elements 


WEIGHS 19 OUNCES 
PACKS 8x4xl1% INCHES 





UTILITY “Auto Tent—Fits the Running Board 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood the test for 29years and are 
recommended by thousands of Campers, Hunters, Trappers, Fishermen, 
Automobilists, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, Ranchmen, Forest Services and 
Woodsmen as the most reliable for outdoor purposes. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL,MASS. = We" POUNDS 
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NORFOLK AND BREECHES 
are also. sportsmen. 
Just the thing for 


Designed by tailors who 


camping, hunting, fish- 
ing, riding, engineer- 
ing, etc. Tough and 
serviceable, good look- 
ing, soft and delightful 
to wear. 


Ask your dealer, or write 
us for Style Book 


Utica-DuxBak Corp. 
4 Hickory St. Utica, N. Y. 
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Safety First—Be Prepared 


A combined medical 
and surgical kit with 
direction book. Pre- 
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paidin U. S. for $6. 
Order from 


C. P. FORDYCE 
SECURITY MFG. CO. 


FALLS CITY, NEBRASKA 
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“ALLAGASH” FLY DOPE 


Insures comfort on stream, lake or in camp. A 
quality product for the sportsman who wants 
only the best. Not a commonplace mixture 
that helps some, but a scientifically prepared 
product that keeps off gnats, mosquitoes and 
black flies and does it absolutely. Prepaid 60c 
per tube, or 2 in a neat carton for a dollar. 
Jealers wanted everywhere 


Sportsman's Supply Co., Mail Dept. Westfield, Mass. 








lets from shell to barrel. Clearly this will 
not do. The Ideal Book also gives .406 as 
| the right size, largest diameter, for cast .41 
Colt bullets, or .003 larger than cast .38-40 
bullets. 

As a rule most guns have the opening in 
the front of the cylinder smaller than the 
groove diameter of the barrel, which is 
proper for accurate results, of course, and I 
was puzzled for a moment why this Bisley 
.41 Colt should reverse the idea, until I re- 
called that inside lubricated .41 factory cart- 
ridges for years have been too. small for the 
| old D. A. Colt .41 guns, and so the Bisley 
.41 was probably so constructed that the bul- 
let would expand in the cylinder opening 
large enough to take the barrel tightly. How 
it would work out on the range I have no 
idea, as I did not have a chance to shoot it, 
but anyway it did not seem fit to rebore into 
a .38-40. I think that the above figures will 
interest men who have .41-caliber revolvers 
and don’t know what to do with them, as I 
understand the .41 Colt revolver cartridge is 
among those discontinued by the large 
makers, and they will soon be out of .41 
cartridges for good and all, unless they re- 
load. 

Speaking of various cartridges, this item 
concerning .22 ammunition from my note 
book may not come amiss to the outdoor 
shooter with the .22 pistol. I found that 
when the pistol was sighted to just fifteen 
yards, that the .22 U.M.C. L.R. Lesmok and 
the .22 long range N.R.A. 250-yard cartridges 
grouped the same. With the same sighting 
the N.R.A. brand shot a trifle higher at sixty- 
five yards, and at 100 yards shot six inches 
higher than the U.M.C. Lesmok ones. That 
cut off just six inches from all errors in es- 
timating distance, or holding at 100 yards 
in favor of the faster bullets. 

With the same ammunition—U.S. N.R.A. 
.22 L.R.—in my little 6-inch S.S. Stevens 
pistol, 9-ounce gun, at fifteen yards, seated, I 
got a 10-shot group 1°4x1% inches—which 
shows all the accuracy needed for a small 
game killer as a side chum for a big rifle. 
But it takes much care to shoot it, remem- 
ber; something like pointing a lead pencil, 
as one has practically no weight to steady 
the hand, and the grip is so small one shoots 
with his fist rather than with his fingers, as 
one does the larger guns. The penetration 
was 3-inch dry pine across the grain, show- 
ing plenty of power, too. 

But penetration, like foot-pounds, seems to 
be no accurate measure of the power of two 
or more bullets or loads. This at first glance 
may seem an incorrect statement, but con- 
sider for a moment that penetration depends 





on what we shoot into, and unless the bul- 
lets are almost alike in all ways, the medium 
fired into may greatly favor one bullet over 
the other, or others. Thus, say we try to 
compare the relative power of the .22 long 
range and the .22 high power by penetration. 
Into soft wood we get records of penetration 
of both bullets, but against steel the .22 
high power gives us, say, 1% inch penetra- 
tion, and the .22 long range practically 0 
penetration, so where are we? With the 
grain a soft bullet—lead—will penetrate far- 
ther in proportion, it seems to me, compared 
to the same lead bullet, but hard, than the 
soft bullet will do-across the grain in the 
same block of wood. Thus: Say the hard 
bullet gives us 10 inches and the soft bullet 
8 inches with the grain. That is 80 per 
cent, of course. Now shoot cross the grain 
of the wood, and we get something like this: 
8 inches for the hard bullet, 4 inches for the 
soft bullet, or 50 per cent. Now, if we try 
it on hard wood, both with and counter to 
the grain, we get still other percentages, so 
I am at a loss to tell just how much more 
powerful one load is than another by pene- 
tration. I usually use pine blocks for pistol 
bullets and shoot with the grain because the 
blocks are easily split open and the results 
easy to examine, and I can make some sort 
of an uneasy guess, anyway, but nothing to 
satisfy me in my own mind. For instance, 
one day I was ‘out to the “Pit” with Mr. 
Felts, who was recently murdered in West 
Virginia during the coal strike troubles 
there. He was carrying a .44 Smith & Wes- 
son Special with 4-inch barrel loaded with 
factory smokeless, with metal caps on the 
ends of the bullets back to the shell. Not 
full metal case bullets, just metal-cased back 
to the shell mouth. I was shooting a .45 
single action Colt with 5%4-inch barrel, and 
several kinds of factory ammunition. We 
found that his combination shot thru over 
twice the number of dry pine boards cross 
the grain than my combination did, still one 
would therefore hardly care to say that his 
combination was twice as powerful as mine, 
when, in fact, I am still inclined to believe 
my combination was the stronger. 

That day he and I were shooting 100 
yards, strictly off-hand, with his .30-40 Win- 
chester carbine. The best I have ever done 
off-hand under stand-up hunting conditions 
was 5 shots in a 4inch bullseye at 100 
yards. And I blessed Allah a long time for 
letting me do it. Usually I can’t keep the 
five shots in the 8-inch bull at 100 yards, 
strictly off-hand. Now, “off-hand” does not 
mean the old Schuetzen position with the 
elbow against the ribs, and all that. That is 
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For 10 Days Wear 


Send no money—just name and address. We will then send 
you one of these genuine Tifnite gems on 10 days’ free trial. 


Like a REAL Diamond 


Choice of three newest solid gold mountings. State 
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real diamond send it back and we will refund your deposit. 
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THE SOLEMN GOAT IN SOLEMN SURROUNDINGS 
Photographed by A. E. Hutchinson, September, 1920, on Grant Mountain, near Belton, Mont., 
d sheep were once game trophies for which many sportsmen 
journeyed great distances to hunt in Montana, but now there is no open season on either in that 
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Schuetzen, and to my mind Schuetzen has 
done more harm to at least American rifle 
shooting than it ever did good. Slow, im- 
practical, it hardly seems shooting at all. 

Just to find out what a man has to hit off- 
hand when he fires at a deer, I recently 
measured a very large stuffed buck. Ignor- 
ing sundry curves and bumps just to get a 
general outline easily cut from paper or 
boards, I found that the front view meant— 
all in inches—13 base, 31 high, 7 across top. 
This would include the deer’s breast, neck 
and head. Side view gave 16 high and 40 
wide. This covered his whole body from 
rump to shoulder. At one end of this put 
an upright 8 wide by 16 high, which covered 
the neck and head. Cut out a piece of 
paper, therefore, about that size, gray color 
preferred, and see what you can actually do 
to it with a repeating rifle. That’s a dear, 
as my best girl used to say. Haven't got 
any now, and don’t want any—venison, of 
course. 

Now, suppose we rig up a rough outline of 
three shots at a deer, beginning at 100 yards 
and ending at 200 yards; first target as men- 
tioned; the next two targets are the front 
view ones, as a deer is about as big from 
behind as from in front. That is, two tar- 
gets measuring 13 wide at the bottom, 31 
high, 7 wide on top—one target at 150 yards, 
the other at 200 yards. Now put up another 
alongside your side-view target, in case the 
deer was endways to you at 100 yards also. 
Now cut loose with Betsy at the rate of a 
shot every two seconds and see what happens 
to that deer. Ill bet on the deer. Just 
barking him isn’t killing him, remember. It 
has got to be a good center shot in head, 
neck or body, or it is bacon for supper, not 
rib roast. I once put five straight shots into 
an ll-inch bullseye at 200 yards, but not 
strictly off-hand, just that Schuetzen position, 
and it was mighty slow shooting at that; the 
deer could have gone a mile during those 
five shots. As a rough-and-ready target to 
represent the end view of a deer to get in a 
killing shot I think about an 8-inch tree 
trunk for two feet up and down is a fair 
target. Try it at 200 yards in 20 seconds, 
then 10 seconds, then 5, and then 2 seconds. 
Most missed deer are not mentioned, but all 
deer shot at are wounded, I have observed. 
Funny how deer heal so quickly. 

Take the above end and side deer targets, 
which are large life-size, remember (legs 
don’t count much), reduce all measurements 
by 10 and set them up at 20 yards. Thus at 
20 yards the end view of the deer would 
measure 3.1 inches high, 1.3 inches wide at 
base, and .7 inches wide on top—a cone- 
shaped outline, of course. Try your .22 rifle 
on that at 20 yards, off-hand, a shot every 
two seconds, sometimes three shots, some- 
times five shots. Double the 20-yard size 
gives the deer at 100 yards, of course. 

A coyote is about as large as the calf of a 
man’s leg, with the foot as the head and 
neck. Counting the calf as 20x5, and the 
foot 10x3, divide all by 5 to reduce from 
100 yards to 20 yards, gives a half-inch line 
4 inches long with a 2-inch “foot” on it. 
There is your cheerful coyote at 100 yards; 
now shoot away and you will readily see why 
he gets away. Combing his hair isn’t peel- 
ing his hide, remember, and counting the 
extra large proportion of your bullet holes 
at 20 yards you will have to nip about %- 
inch line 3 inches long if you want that dog. 

About a 3-inch stake 1 foot high at 20 
yards is a fair target to represent a man at 
100 yards. A tin can at 10 yards is about a 
cow at 100 yards, and a big cow at that. 

I care little for official scores on a ring 
target, over and over again like a treadmill, 
but I do like such targets as indicated above, 
and never shoot at the same target twice in 
succession. This gives considerable useful 
practice. It can be done with a .22 at small 
expense, and then one can be more or less 
in practice with the larger honest-to-goodness 
guns, either six-shooter or rifle. 
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A ‘““MOORE?”’ Transmission gives “44 ih 
a steady, even flow of power, mak- 
ing it possible to drive with ease, 
over rough or sandy roads and up 
grades,—over many a road where a 
big car cannot go. 


There is no necessity for keeping your foot 
on low when climbing hills; use 
“MOORE”’’ Intermediate. With the 
Emergency low (doubling the power of 
Ford low) you have sufhcient power to 
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KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 


Procected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 
A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade and 
matted guard in front of the bead. Twice 
the length and twice the strength of ordin- 
ary beads. 





Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.50 
“The Gold Bead with a Steel Center” 
The strongest best sighting Gold Bead un- 
der ALL CONDITIONS of light weather 

end background ever produced. 
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Semi-Buckhorn, Flat-Top, Folded 
Up. Price $1.50 

EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE 
REVERSIBLE DISC FOLDING LEAF 
SIGHT. Four sighting notches, two ‘‘U”’ 
and two “V” shaped, with White Diamond 
on one side, showing plainly early and late 
when all other sights are useless. 


Ot empetie. 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT Di 








Full Buckhorn, Semi-Buckhorn or Flat 
Top, $1.50 
EIGHT COMBINATION REVERSIBLE 
DISC, DOUBLE ELEVATOR, with screw 
driver point. Absolutely the best model 
open sight ever produced. Made for all 
rifles and carbines. 
Catalog *‘O’’ showing over 100 models of KING sights 
and ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms’’ FREE. 


D W.KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal- 




















ITHACA WINS 


6 IN A ROW 


Paul Earl won the championship of So. 
Carolina in 1921, 1920 and 1919. 

James Staple won in 1918, 1917 and 
1916. Another World's record for Ithacas. 


Any man can break more targets with an 
Ithaca 
CATALOGUE FREE 
Singles, $75.00 up. Doubles, $45.00 up. 
ITHACA GUN CO. ITHACA, N. Y. 
BOX 10 
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The Sighting and Killing Power of Rifles 


A. C. Rowell 


(Note: Mr. Rowell, now past fifty, has spent 
all his life in the hunting and trapping country 
of the West. He is one of the few men of the 
wilderness who has given intensive study to the 
subjects of arms, ammunition, their effect on 
game, and the habits of game, while taking part 
in the pursuit of the wild things of the forest.— 
Editor.) 


N OUTDOOR LIFE for December, 1920, 

on page 397, Mr. E. Newitt tells us that 
if we will “cease from regarding distance as 
the criterion for rear sight elevation” we will 
have no difficulty in solving the problem of 
practical trajectory. He further tells us that 
to solve this problem we have only to sight 
our rifles so that the highest point in the 
trajectory of the bullet will be the height of 
the target above the line of sight, so that by 
holding at lower edge of target we will make 
a hit on some part of target anywhere within 
the distance that it takes the bullet to drop 
back to the line of sight. 

By this method we are to always hold at 
lower edge of target, and for deer shooting 
we are to set our sights so that the vertex 
of the trajectory is 12 inches above the line 
of sight. 

Mr. Newitt seems to think that this 
method is really something new, and that it 
actually solves the problem of extending 
what is often called the “point blank” range 
of a rifle to the extreme limit, and that it is 
a great advantage in game shooting. 

That the method was in common use 
among market hunters forty years ago, when 
the velocity of rifle bullets was about half 
the velocity of modern rifle bullets, I know 
to be a fact, and know that at that time 
there was much argument among hunters re- 
garding the advantage of sighting a rifle to 
extend what Mr. Newitt calls the “continu- 
ous danger zone” to the extreme limit. 

At that time game was so abundant that 
there was no need of hunting in thick tim- 
ber and brush, and trajectories were so high 
that a rifle could not be sighted to give a 
continuous danger zone that would reach be- 
yond a range that could easily be estimated 
within a few yards of its exact length, and 
for these reasons there were points of ad- 
vantage in the “danger zone’ method of 
sighting a rifle for market hunting. There 
was advantage in this method of sighting a 
low power rifle for market hunting because 
it increased the distance at which a deer 
could be killed by an experienced hunter 
without holding off the deer or raising sights. 
The extreme range was so short that the ex- 
perienced hunter could tell when a deer was 
within range, almost at a glance, and could 
tell at a glance whether the distance to the 
deer required a low holding or a high, and 
instead of always holding at the lower edge 
of the deer, the increase of range over the 
ordinary method of sighting was had _ by 
holding at the lower edge of the deer at close 
ranges and then holding higher as the range 
increased. The advantage was, of course, in 
having the bullet near the line of sight thru- 
out the range, but the system had the dis- 
advantage of requiring allowances to be 
made at short range, where quick shots are 
the rule, and of requiring such a great varia- 
tion in the holding, to strike a small object 
at different places along the range, that real 
accuracy was out of the question at any 
point beyond where the bullet first cut the 
line of sight. 

The market hunter’s idea was to kill a load 
of from thirty to fifty deer in the shortest 
iime possible, without undue waste of am- 
munition, and he did not care whether his 
system resulted in few crinpled deer or many 
so long as the net results were the best he 
could get. 

His shooting was mostly in the oven, and 
a great deal of it done from blinds along 
trails and in the edge of parks, and all of it 
at a time when standing shots were the rule, 


and deer so plentiful that it was common to 
kill ten or more in a day. In short, the 
market hunter’s success was measured in 
dollars, and the system that brought the most 
dollars was the best, regardless of other con- 
siderations, and it is a fact that many hunt- 
ers increased their shooting range by using 
Mr. Newitt’s method of sighting a rifle for 
deer. 

For my part, I never did like the system, 
and never used it when hunting for market, 
and know positively that it is not the best 
system of sighting for making clean kills and 
no cripples. The simple fact is that the 
flight of the bullet is the same in all methods 
of sighting, so that the best we can do in 
sighting a rifle for game is to make the line 
of sight come as near as possible to follow- 
ing the flight of the bullet at short range, so 
that we can hold for center and be sure of 
killing game, that is, within reasonable dis- 
tance. I always sight my big game rifles to 
shoot to center at 100 yards, and have never 
had any trouble to guess distances close 
enough to tell when a deer is enough be- 
yond 100 yards to require higher holding; 
and as scarce as game is at the present time 
I have no right to take chances on crippling 
deer that I do not kill, so do not shoot at 
deer beyond the distance that I am sure of 
making a kill. 

















IN THE OPEN 


There is no need for anybody to take 
chances on crippling game, and the man that 
does deliberately take such chance is worse- 
in my estimation than the man that makes a 
clean kill contrary to law. 

The ordinary man with a rifle sighted to 
shoot a foot high at some point out in front 
that is called the vertex of the trajectory 
will have this high shooting in mind, and in 
making a quick shot at short range stand a 
biz chance of shooting too low. 

With a chance at a deer’s neck or a bear’s 
head thru an opening in brush he will not 
know where to hold, and will be more apt 
to miss or wound than to kill. 

In trying to hold at the lower edge of his 
deer at all ranges the only place he gets a 
square deal is at the distance that groups 
the bullets in the middle of the deer, and 
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out at the point where the bullet is the high- 
est and the distance requires careful holding 
he will have nothing to go on for the up part 
of an up-and-down group, and stand a good 
chance of shooting high at a range where 
the ordinary method of sighting and holding 
would group the shots in the middle of the 
deer. The trouble is that this “continuous 
danger zone” method of sighting causes the 
hunter to shoot at the edges of a 12-inch 
space in the middle of a deer at ranges 
where he needs to shoot at the middle of 
this space in order for the group that he 
can make to keep within the vitals of the 
deer. Under game-shooting conditions it is 
a good shot that can group in a 12-inch 
space at 150 yards, and the place for the 
center of such a group is certainly as near 
the middle of the deer as may be. I am not 
saying that a 12-inch group at 150 yards is 
nice to look at when it is made on a target, 
but do say that the man that kills ten deer 
at 150 yards, taking standing shots as they 
come, is a good shot if there is not more 
than twelve inches between his highest and 
lowest shots. 

Anyhow, if a man must take the chance of 
crippling deer by trying to kill beyond where 
he can reach with ordinary sighting, let him 
sight his rifle right for the easy distances 
and do his crippling at long range. The 
ordinary hunter under ordinary deer-shooting 
condilions cannot hold close enough to be 
sure of killing a deer at 350 yards when his 
rifle is sighted for exactly that distance. 

Possibly I am not as strong against killing 
and using game as I should be, but I am 
strong against the reckless shooting and 
crippling of game that is so often indulged 
in by the class of men that come to the 
woods to hunt during open season. I do not 
blame these men for wanting to get all they 
can out of the few days that they are in the 
woods, but I know that many of them get 
less out of their trip by using the methods 
they do than they would get if they were 
more careful and less reckless, and I know 
from the experience of killing a list of big 
game that includes more than 100 bears that 
the close shots are the sure shots, and that a 
rifle should be sighted for the close shots 
and allowance made for any long-range shots 
that need be tried. 

With a .30-30 sighted for center at 100 
yards I began shooting at a band of five 
wolves 200 yards away and running, and 
without any change of sights I killed all five 
of the wolves within the distance that I 
could reach by holding just above the tops 
of their rumps as they ran straight away. 

The first day of the new open season on 
deer, that Colorado gave us three years ago, 
I went out with a .32 Special Winchester 
carbine fitted with gold bead and receiver 
peep sights, and sighted to shoot center at 
100 yards, and the first buck that I saw was 
standing up-hill from me and 230 to 240 
yards away. I did not try to estimate the 
distance, but knew at a glance that if I held 
just above the top of the back, the bullet 
would drop enough to get well into the body, 
and firing without delaying an instant, I 
shot the buck thru the heart. The next 
year, shooting down-hill, I killed my buck 
running with the same gun at about the 
same distance, striking him in the short ribs 
to one side of the back as he ran straight 
away, and again thru the heart when he 
turned broadside. Last fall, with the same 
gun and shooting down-hill, | killed my 
buck running at about 100 yards, striking 
him high behind the shoulder and ranging 
thru to the breast. These were the chances 
that I had at bucks in a country where bucks 
are scarce, and I killed all of them easily 
with an ordinary carbine sighted for 100 
yards, and I will guarantee that I could not 
take a*gun sighted to shoot a foot high, 
somewhere out in front, and kill three bucks 
with the same chances. 

I am an ordinary shot with a rifle, and 
wouldn’t think of shooting ground hogs at 

















In the Field or at the Traps 


Stevens Shotguns 
Always Make Good 


Stevens Shotguns are at home in any company, in any 
competition, because they have made good for many 
years under trying field conditions and in scores of 
important Trap Tournaments. 


All the vast experience gained in 57 years of success- 
ful manufacture has been built in the Stevens Field and 


Trap Models. 
Your dealer will be glad to show you either or both. 





“STANDARD” GRADE 
Take-Down 12-Gauge Weight about 7% Ibs. 


BARREL—High-pressure compressed steel, bored for nitro powder; full choked, 
modified or cylinder—full choked unless otherwise specified. Length, 26, 28, 30 
or 32 inches. 


ACTION—Hammeerless; visible locking block; safety firing pin; independent 
safety; side ejection. 

RECEIVER—Drop forged; solid breech. 

STOCK—Plain walnut; pistol grip; rubber butt plate; length 1334 inches, drop 
254 inches. 

AMMUNITION — Any standard factory-loaded shell up to 234 inches in 


length. Six shots—five in magazine, one in chamber. 


“TRAP-SHOOTER” GRADE 
Take-Down 12-Gauge Weight about 7% lbs. 


BARREL—High-pressure compressed steel, bored for nitro powder; full choked 
Hollow Matted Rib. Length 28, 30 or 32 inches—3o-inch barrel always furnished 
unless otherwise specified. 

ACTION—Hammerless; visible locking block; safety firing pin; independent 
safety; side ejection. 

RECEIVER—Drop forged; solid breech; matted top. 

STOCK—Fancy walnut, checkered; straight grip; rubber butt plate; length 14 
inches, drop at comb 114 inches, drop at heel 214 inches; No Deviation. Fancy 


walnut slide handle, checkered. 
AMMUNITION —Any standard factory-loaded shell up to 23; 


length. Six shots—five in magazine, one in chamber. 


inches in 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Executive and Export Offices: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 
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SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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FILSON 
CRUISING 











(U. S. and Canadian Patents) 


—the best general purpose outdoor coat made. Alaska ex- 


plorers, fishermen, hunters, trappers and foresters have 
long@appreciated its comfort giving qualities and protec 
tion under severest weather conditions. For those fond of 
golfing, motoring, yachting, hiking, or any outdoor diver- 
sion, the Filson Cruising Coat will give more real pleas- 
ure than any similar outing garment made. Ample poc- 
ket room for every need and all conveniently placed. 
There's six of them all told, the one across the back being 
30x21 inches, making @ complete waterproof pack. The 
convenience and carrying capacity of this coat is truly 


amazing. And it’s reasonably priced. 


Our catalog No. 5 of Outing Goods free on request 


C. C. Filson Company 
1011 First Ave. Seattle, U.S.A. 
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PRIMERS - SHELLS - M.J.BULLETS 
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RELOADING TOOLS 


SCALES - BULLET MOULDS 
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MODERN-BOND CO. 


815 WEST Stu ST. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 











NOW FOR TROUT 





Looks like a fish, acts like a fish 














The Fly Rod Wiggler 


looks and acts so natural that no troutcan pos- 
sibly resist it. Be sure you give ita trial and 
you will get your share of the big boys this year. 
It will give you thesurprise of your life. Look 
out for substitutes, be sure you get the origi- 
nal. No others as good or anyways near as 
good. Made in Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, 
Red Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, Red Head 
with White Body andall White, all Yellow, and 
all Red. Three sizes 

Trout Size, 1% inches long 

Small Bass 1°4 ie oi 

Large Bass 24% 


Price 65c each. Four in vest pocket box $2.60 


Send stamp for catalog of Baits, Flies, Lines, 
Weedless Hooks, etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. D. 736 So. California, Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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the ranges that Mr. Newitt kills them, but 
by shooting at the deer that I know I can 
kill, and waiting for a better chance when 
I see one that I am in doubt about, I have 
killed every deer that I have shot at in eight- 


| een years, and remember of missing only one 


in twenty-five years. In all that time there 
have been only three years during which I 
killed no deer. That was when I was where 
there was no open season on deer. 

We have had so much regarding the kill- 
ing power of rifles during the past year, and 
so much of it has been theory and mathe- 
matical deduction, that actual experience in 
using some of the different cartridges on 
game may prove of interest, so I will give a 
few lines on this subject. To begin with, 
there is no use of comparing the killing 
power of light, high-velocity bullets with 
that of the heavy lead bullets that we 
used with black powder, because the light 
bullets lack the momentum to carry them 
thru tough, large animals after they are ex- 
panded to the extent that they expand upon 
striking. These bullets may have theoretical 
momentum equal to a 500-grain lead bullet 
driven by 90 grains of black powder, but if 


| so, it is wasted by expanding too quickly 





when it strikes. By the time it gets into a 
large animal far enough to do harm its 
velocity is reduced to that of the lead bullet, 
and it lacks the weight of the lead bullet to 
carry it thru. Whether this is the reason or 
not, the black powder cartridges with heavy 
lead bullets would shoot end-ways thru a 
bull elk or a big grizzly, as a regular thing, 
while the high velocity cartridges will not 
do it. In such animals as deer, the high- 
velocity bullet makes a “splash” much the 
same as a thrown stone makes a splash in 
soft mud, but a big grizzly doesn’t splash 
good, and by the time the high-velocity, soft- 
point bullet gets inside of him, its effect is 
less deadly than the effect of the big lead 
bullet of the black powder cartridge. 

On account of the low trajectory of the 
high-velocity cartridges and the light weight 
of the rifles that handle them, they are cer- 
tainly superior to any black powder cart- 
ridge for game killing, and have certainly 
displaced low-velocity cartridges for that 
purpose; so it is the killing power of high- 
velocity cartridges that we are interested in. 

With most of us, 2,000 feet per second is 
high velocity, and the class of cartridges 
that give about this velocity is what most of 
us will have to use until something to the 
contrary happens, and it is with this class 
that I have killed several hundred head of 
big game, including some big grizzlies and 
many elk, during the last twenty-five years. 

Most of this killing has been done with a 
30-30 1894 model Winchester, and I can say 
positively that with soft-point bullets this 
cartridge is first-class for deer, black bears, 
mountain sheep and antelope. With it I 
shot a big grizzly twice in the side, the bul- 
lets ranging ahead, and both bullets went 
thru to the opposite shoulder, and the bear 
fell and died within a few yards. Another 
smaller grizzly running quartering away was 
struck at the back edge of the ribs, and then 
while rolling was struck in the rump with 
one bullet and in the side with another. 
Either of the bullets that struck in the side 
was enough to have killed the bear, and the 
one in the rump shattered several joints of 
the end of the back bone. 

An extra large brown bear was shot thru 
the heart, broadside shot, at 150 yards, and 
the heart was splashed all over the inside of 
the bear. 

Out of more than twenty bears, not treed 
nor in traps, shot with this cartridge, only 
one escaped, and that one was woundéd by 
a bullet that probably hit a limb before it 
struck the bear, and he escaped by getting 
into a hole that went down into a mountain 
of big loose rocks. 

On broadside shots I found the .30-30 as 
deadly on elk as anyone could ask, and with 
it I killed every elk that I shot at except 


two. One of these was missed clean by the 
bullet striking a limb before the elk was 
reached, and the other could have been 
killed by following (in deep snow), but had 
only a flesh wound thru the front edge of 
the shoulder and was allowed to escape. 
Some of the elk shot from the rear gave me 
long chases before I could get in finishing 
shots, but I have concluded that there is no 
call for taking this kind of shots at elk, and 
I know that the result is the same when an 
elk is shot from the rear with a .30 Govern- 
ment 220-grain soft-point_ bullet. 

With any of the high-velocity cartridges 
an elk shot from the rear may be completely 
disabled, and occasionally killed at the first 
shot, but with any of them an elk with such 
a shot may travel ten miles or more. 

The only deer that I ever shot with a high- 
power rifle without killing it before I quit 
shooting was struck in the thigh by a bullet 
that expanded by striking a limb before it 
struck the deer. The bullet made a hole 
that I could put my hand in where it went 
into the deer, and ranging quartering thru 
the flanks to the hide it made the worst mess 
inside that I ever saw in anything. This 
deer bled to death before I could overtake 
it and get another shot, but death was caused 
by bleeding and not by tearing the intestines 
to pieces. 

Shooting the .30-30 and .32 Winchester 
Special cartridges out of 1894 model rifles 
and carbines I have killed better than 90 
per cent of the elk, deer and mountain sheep 
that I have shot with one shot each, and the 
same would be true with the bears if I had 
given the first shot time to kill before shoot- 
ing again. 

A shot thru the pauich of a deer will not 
make a quick kill with any rifle that I have 
ever used, and I have used 600 grains of 
lead driven by 120 grains of black powder, 
and have used the different .30 Government 
cartridges. 

Broken legs, flesh wounds, etc., do not 
cause instant death, no matter what power 
is used to make such wounds, and a shot 
thru the vitals with a soft-point .30 bullet 
will kill as quickly as a shot in the same 
place with a .50-110. 

A rear shot on a big buck with any high- 
velocity, soft-point bullet is apt to fail to get 
to the vitals, but will never fail to disable 
the buck so that another shot can be had 
within a short distance when a fair hit is 
made. 

My experience with full metal-cased bul- 
lets is that where they change ends in an 
animal, and tumble, they kill as quickly as 
soft-point bullets and penetrate no better, 
and that where they do not change ends and 
tumble they are a failure for killing big 
game; so that in any case there is no ad- 
vantage in using them. 

Now, to the men that want laws to regu- 
late the matter of choosing a hunting rifle, 
I propose that the best rifle for any man is 
the one with which he can be the most cer- 
tain of making a dead shot on game any- 
where within ordinary range, and that ac- 
curacy and low trajectory, coupled with light 
weight and good balance, are more important 
than large sizé and heavy recoil, and that 
killing by striking a vital part is the only 
logical method. 





Weapons for Women 
W. S. Davenport 


THE choice of a weapon for a woman is 

a subject that interests men, especially 
young men just married. The writer has a 
friend in this ducky-doozle state. The other 
night at dinner I asked them both what they 
would do when they had the drop on a 
burglar in their house. She said she would 
order him to go out of the front deor. He 
said he would telephone for the police, and 
he got up from the table, pointed a long 
finger at the burglar and backed off to the 
telephone very cautiously, his eyes fixed on 
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the robber with a steelly glitter while he 
groped behind him for the receiver on a 
table. Then I tied down the hook and asked 
him to go on. It proved to be a rather awk- 
ward thing to do, to hold a gun in one hand 
and gather both receiver and transmitter in 
the other, and finally he had to use his left 
hand for the gun. A woman would do well, 
I think, to practice this act, beginning with 
holding up her husband upstairs, marching 
him down to the telephone and not forget- 
ting to order him back when he approached 
to seize her weapon. By telephoning she can 
save the valuables the burglar has in his 
pockets and have him punished, while other- 
wise about all she can do is to order him to 
go out the way he came in. A wall telephone 
should be so placed that it can be used while 
the right hand holds up the burglar. 

If there is a man at home to defend her, 
a woman needs a weapon more away from 
than at home. It must then be small enough 
to be carried comfortably in a hand-bag. Its 
chief use will be to give her a feeling of 
security. The chances are not many that 
she will ever point it at an assailant, still 
fewer that it will be fired at him. There- 
fore the three qualities most necessary are 
smallness, an intimidating appearance and 
safety from accidental discharge when load- 
ing or practicing firing at a target. Well 
behind these three come simplicity of action, 
a moderate recoil and good stopping power. 

If these statements are correct, a woman 
will get almost all she needs from an un- 
loaded weapon. An intimidating look out- 
ranks good stopping power, but these two go 
together, while small bulk and a wicked look 
oppose each other. A .25 automatic is small 
and well suited to a hand-bag, but it is a toy 
in looks. A .32-caliber revolver is better for 
its more serious appearance, but it is bigger. 
A .38 revolver is still bulkier, but more 
threatening. The pistol that combines the 
smallest size with a really wicked look is the 
.41-caliber double derringer. It has two .41- 
caliber muzzles packed into a total length 
of 4% inches and a weight of only 12 ounces. 
If a weapon is to be carried unloaded, this 
is the best cheice for a hand-bag. It costs 
about half as much as a good revolver or 
automatic. 

Its superiority in the two first qualities is 
so marked that the behavior when loaded is 
worth examining. In safety from accidental 
discharge the double derringer is inferior to 
other pistols except the single action Colt. 
It must be carried with the hammer in the 
safety notch, and if dropped when full- 
cocked onto a hard floor the jar may pos- 
sibly discharge it. The chances of this are 
rather doubtful, as the trigger pull is made 
stiff to prevent it. If the thumb slips off the 
hammer while cocking it, the hammer will 
stop in the safety notch, unless the trigger 
is being pressed in at the same time. The 
pistol is so short that there is more danger 
than usual of shooting off the finger tips of 
the left hand. If a woman is to carry this 
pistol loaded, she must keep the hammer in 
the safety notch and never allow the muzzle 
to point unintentionally at herself or any- 
body else. The recoil is somewhat heavier 
than that of the .32 center fire with the 
same powder charge, because the powder is 
black and the bullet weighs 130 grains. But 
at close range the recoil is not bad enough 
to spoil the aim. The penetration is small— 
only one and a half pine boards. 

The tip-down hammerless revolvers in .32 
and .38 are safe from accidental discharge 
and simple in their action. They are always 
uncocked and always ready to fire by simply 
pulling the trigger. An automatic may be 
kept cocked or not and at the moment of 
trying to fire it, it may not fire, either be- 
cause it is not cocked or because the inde- 
pendent safety has not been released. But 
the automatic is also safe from accidental 
discharge, which is more important. The 
intimidating effect of an automatic is slightly 
greater because the assailant knows that it 
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1921 model ~? 
weighs but 

47 lbs, and 
will support 
a family. 


Ask your dealer 
or write today 
for folder 21—L 
describin the 
Red Seal. Auto 
Bed and Tent. 





Mato: Porch Bed =a 
““The Time of Your Life”? 


that’s just what you are assured with the 


“Red Seal” Auto Bed 


Made of light but rigid steel; equipped with high-grade 
flexible and non-sagging spring mattress. Only three 
parts to handle; no loose nuts; simple and quick to erect; 
easy portability—fits snugly on the running board of any 
automobile. Open size 17 inches high, 6 feet 4 inches long 
and 47 inches wide. 


Costs only a few dollars more, but 
is stronger, better looking and will 
last twice as long as any other bed a 


on the market . 


THE SCHAEFER TENT? & AWNING CO., Denver, Colo. 
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By a recent purchaser: 


“As for the glasses 
they are wonderful.and 
far beyond my expecta- 
tions, and if I ever stand 
in need of another pair 
you may rest assured 
they will be WeissAlpine 


Binoculars. “ Write for free booklet telling how 


you can examine each glass 


Latest catalog of field glasses and before purchasing. 
telescopes mailed upon request. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


DENVER, COLORADO 
NYA MANUFACTURER OF ALPINE BINOCULARS WW 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST 


De wep @ ee oa TOR SH 


Alpine Binoculars 
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Hey! There! 
Take a Look at This One 


es : 
April 30, Vioa1. 


Mr. Lou J. Eppinger, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Sir:— 





Some time ago I sent you a dollar for 
an “Osprey” Dardevle No. 9, which at that 
time I had but little faith in as a lure. 

But your guarantee was sufficient for me 
to give it a fair trial, knowing that if it 
was a failure, I could place it with a varied 
assortment of lures I have been collecting 
for years, which are very pleasing to the 
eye of man, but not very attractive to the 
Fish. 

But I have placed the Dardevle No. 9 
with the small bunch of “‘Killers’’ I have 
separated from the entire collection. I 
started something when I made the first 
cast with the No. 9, and had some trouble 
in keeping the wall-eyed pike from taking 
it away from me. 

So in case I lose the one I have, I want 
to play safe by ordering two more No. 9 
and a 26 lb. test Osprey line. 

Very truly yours, 


B. E. WADSWORTH. 


Now, then, 









vy 














Friend Fisherman, are you 
going to let Wadsworth and his fellow 
users of Dardevle Bait get ’em all, or are 
you going down in your jeans for 85c and 
tackle your dealer for one—if he hasn’t got 
it, just shoot it to me and I’ll cast you this 
Dardevle the same day, postpaid. 


And don’t forget that we have the 
Famous Osprey Lines; the waterproofed 
Italian Silk Line that lasts a season—its 
guaranteed. Write today for dope sheet 


and samples. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 
FISHERMAN 
312 East Congress St. Dept. L., Detroit, Mich 




















e Eels, ‘Mink ae Muskrat in 

ate 1S large quantities SURE with | 

9 the new, folding, galvanized 

Steel Wire Net, It catches 

tnem like a fiy-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel Post 
or express. Write for price list and our free Net offer; 
and booklet on best fish bait ever known. Agents wanted. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., rz2o3a St. Louis, Mo 











ADAMS’ 
Something new. Not a trailer. Attached to back Has 
woven wire spring and carries the bedding Light and conven 
ient. With or without tent. Send for circular 


ROLLIN E. ADAMS, 


FISHING RODS, ETC. | 


‘“‘Hardy’s Palakona Rods,’’ 


made by the renowned British 
manufacturers, are the choice of the 
Discriminating Sportsman. The ang- 
ler who desires supreme quality and 
reliability in Fishing Tackle will find “‘Hardy”’ 
rods, and specialties worthy of his closest con- 
sideration. ‘‘Hardy’’ rods, reels, flies, leaders, 
ete., are the very highest British production 
and unequalled for quality, utility and work- 
manship. Light rods and reels a specialty. 
Makers of the “‘Halford’’floating flies. Cata- 
logue with plates of flies in correct color, free. 
Correspondence a pleasure. 


HARDY BROS., Ltd. 


Manufactory, Dept. C, 


ALNWICK, ENGLAND 


Fort Collins, Colorado | 
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can be fired very rapidly, but on the whole 
the writer’s choice for a woman’s hand-bag 
would be a blued .32 tip-down revolver with 
pearl handles. The side-swing models are 
bulkier. 

In the choice of a weapon for the home 
the property of compactness is not essential; 
therefore intimidating looks may be _ in- 
creased by size. The size is now limited in 
a one-hand weapon by the amount of recoil 
and the size of the handle. The most terri- 
fying weapon for the home is the repeating 
riot shotgun loaded with buckshot, held at 
the waist with the trigger back of the body 
and the muzzle pointed at the burglar’s belly. 
This weapon will probably save the day with- 
out being fired, but it has the objection in 
a house with a telephone that it cannot be 
aimed at the burglar while telephoning for 
the police. On the other hand, for a solitary 
farm it is a good weapon, scattering in the 
night enough to hit a robber of the barn 
animals, etc. Next to it in wickedness of 
looks is the .45 automatic, which is some- 
what large for a woman’s hand. The larger 
revolvers may be chosen with a long barrel, 
which helps in looks without increasing the 
size of the handle or the recoil. The .38 
Special revolvers in a six-inch barrel loaded 
with the .38 short Colt cartridge have less 
recoil than the .38 pocket hammerless, and 
may be used in the same way, disregarding 


the outside hammer. This revolver, or a .38 
automatic if a woman does not mind the 
lesser simplicity of its action, is a good 
choice for home defense for a woman. The 
still larger revolvers are perhaps too big for 
a woman’s hand, but if not, the cartridges 
can be loaded down to her power of holding 
their recoil, an advantage not present in the 
automatics. 

It is a good plan to keep a pair of large- 
lens spectacles with the home defense wea- 
pon as a guard against pepper or ammonia. 
Rehearsing the actions to follow when a 
burglar is held up is quite useful, and also 
practice at a target the size and shape of 
a man’s body at a very short range. A 
woman is apt to practice with a slow aim at 
a small target, and she needs some guidance 
to teach her to fire fast. Also, since a 
woman does not like to kill, she may put 
the bullseye at the right shoulder. 

The derringer has a stiff spring, and both 
hands must be used to cock it. To fire the 
two shots quickly the pistol should be held 
in both hands when fired. Starting with it 
cocked, the two shots can then be fired in 
about four-fifths of a second. Of course, 
great care must be taken to keep the left 
hand away from the muzzles. The recoil at 
twenty yards is about thirty inches, which 
means holding under six inches at five yards. 


Calif. 





“Playing” With 
V.E. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The accompanying 
picture shows two Springfield barrels that 
“went West.” One of them, having had 54 
inches amputated, is now undergoing home 
treatment in an endeavor to bring it back 
to a life of usefulness as a sporter. The 5- 
inch piece is shown in the picture. 

The full-length barrel shown was quite 


neatly split down from the muzzle 17% 
inches. Needless to relate, this was a case 
beyond doctoring, and such parts as re- 


mained intact found their way into the spare- 
parts box. 
30th these barrels were on service rifles 


the Springfield 


Berns 
remove same from the barrel. There are 
several erroneous beliefs regarding the 


method of attaching the base to the barrel, 
and I have known of some ludicrous at- 
tempts to remove it, due to these beliefs. 
Some think it is screwed on, and attempt to 
remove it with the aid of a Stillson wrench 
and a vise. Others think it is shrunk on, 
and proceed to apply heat in a vain endeavor 
to coax it loose. 

There are two pins, called the base spline 
and the base pin. The first named is % 
inch in length, and lies parallel with the 
barrel, partly in a groove in the barrel and 
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Base 


Pin 














EXHIBITS OF 


Nos. 1 and 


the muzzle. No. 


“as issued” when the blow-ups occurred. 
No. 1 was apparently held against splitting 
farther by the front or upper band. In the 
case of No. 2, the front band, together with 
sight band and front sight, departed for 
parts unknown. The cause both cases 
was, according to reports, snow in the muz- 
zle. There were no casualties in either case. 
Both the bolts held and are apparently none 
the worse for the terrific pressure they must 
have withstood. 

No. 3 in the picture shows the rear sight 
fixed base of a Springfield, and is shown, 
with the base pin partly inserted, for what 
it may teach,some other amateur gunsmiths 
who, preferring a different sight arrange- 
ment, desire, in remodeling a Springfield, to 


INTEREST TO RIFLEMEN 
2—Two Springfield barrels that burst when fired after picking up a wad of snow in 
3—Rear sight base, 


showing base pin partly removed 


partly in a groove in the sight base at its 
upper rear end -:ightly to the right of center. 
Its purpose is to prevent any lateral move- 
ment. When in place, this pin cannot be 
seen unless the barrel is unscrewed from the 
receiver. In removing the sight base, this 
pin may be disregarded unless it is intended 
to later replace the base, in which case 
merely see that it is not lost. 

The other pin (the one shown in the pic- 
ture) is % of an inch in length, and can 
be seen as soon as the stock has been re 
moved, tho in some rifles (especially older 
ones) it often escapes notice due to the 
ends being flush with the surface of the 
sight base and blued with it. It lies at right 
angles to the bore, passing thru holes in the 
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lower side of the sight base near the forward 
end, and rests in a groove in the under side 
of the barrel, thus stopping any tendency of 
the sight base to slip forward. 

To remove the base, first drive out this 
pin, which may be done from either side; 
then, if the barrel has been unscrewed from 
the receiver, drive the sight base forward as 
you would remove a hoop from a keg by 
tapping the rear end at various points. 

It is not necessary, however, to remove the 
barrel from the receiver. In fact, I would 
advise against separating the barrel from the 
receiver under any circumstances except 
when it is necessary to fit a new barrel. The 
only advantage there is in separating barrel 
and receiver is that it exposes the entire 
rear edge of the sight base, thus providing 
a surface all around on which to apply a 
drift when driving it off. 

To accomplish the same purpose with bar- 
rel and receiver intact, file a notch in the un- 
der side of the sight base (preferably near 
the forward end where the metal is thicker) 
large enough to engage your drift (or the 
end of a screw driver, if the sight base is to 
be thrown away), and drive forward by 
tapping alternately in this notch and against 
one of the lugs on the upper side. The 
notch filed in the under side of the base will 
do no harm and cannot be seen when the 
stock is replaced. 

Now that sporting stocks for Springfields 
and other parts, checking tools, etc., are 
available from at least one enterprising firm, 
there is every reason to believe that Spring- 
field Sporters will come into more general 
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use. Aside from the financial saving, much | 
pleasure and satisfaction can be derived by | 


the rifleman by “doing tl this work himself. 


Senior League U. S. R. A. 
Matches, 1921 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed you will 
find the official results of the United States 
Revolver Association’s 1921 league. It was 
by far the most successful that the organ- 
ization has ever experienced. It consisted 
of twelve matches, one per week, starting in 


January ; five men on each team, each man | 
firing twenty-five shots on the Standard | 


American target, twenty yards per match. 


T. K. Lee and R. C. Bracken tied for high | 


individual score for one match each, making | 


244. The record is 246, made by Armstrong, 
San Francisco, in 1914. 





AGGREGATE Total 
(12 Matches) 
Springfield, Mass. ...... .... 18,644 
San Francisco, Cal....... ; .... 18,543 
Ne of cee 13,433 
Portland, Ore. TERE wassee 13,244 
Denver, Colo. ae sa it garage ee 13,159 
Revolver Club a 13,108 
Columbus, Ohio .......... aes sénsesuasel’ ee 
Spokane, Wash. ......... ae aa .. 18,097 
Manhattan, N. Y. Matic : 13,094 
Oakinne, (Cal... ....<.c:0--<.. ‘ 13,081 
Chicage,. Tif. ...... ae * . 13,029 | 
Boston, Mass. ...........- ; ... 12,931 
Birmingham, , | soreions EE 
Hartford, Conn. ......... sae AajGae 
St Louis, | ee wee... 12,430 
Providence, R. I. ............ See 12,343 | 
Baltimore, Md. ................-- sassscns ae | 
Belleville, Ill. ............ ; 11,926 | 
JUNIOR LEAGUE 

pringfeld, Mass. ............ 12,999 
oe | | .. 12,647 | 
ayton, Ohio ............ 12,593 
ashington, D. C.... . 12,244 | 
‘acramento, Cal. . ae : 12,108 
‘idgeport, Conn. ............ 12,042 | 
i See : ... 11,954 
lorado Springs, Colo... 11,830 
nell University, N. Y. 11,167 


"N HIGHEST INDIVIDUAL’S AVERAGE 

PER MATCH FOR TWELVE MATCHES 

er: (Possible 250) 

—-T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala....... 
-R. C, Bracken, Columbus, Ohio 
-C. W. Schledorn, Chicago, Ill. 
-A. P. Lane, N. Y. City... ’ 
\. G. Bitterly, Denver, Colo... 
P. J. Dolfen, Springfield, Ill. 


K. T. Fredericks, N. Y. City...... 
W. R. Hinckley, Seattle, Wash. 

‘Dr. I, R. Calkins, Springfield, Ill. 
-L. P. Castaldini, Springfield, II. 


W. A. MORRALL, Sec’y. | 











OLT’S ano the fg 


FIRE ARMS (Ar 


INCE the days of the early settlers of the “unrailroaded” 
plains to the present time, a Colt Revolver has been 
man’s friend and companion in the great outdoors. 


And with every step of progress the great Colt factories 
have developed more and more perfection, maintaining a 
leadership for their product which has never been success- 
fully surpassed. 


Your dealer now has or can get for you the particular 
model of Colt Automatic Pistol or Colt Revolver which 
you desire. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Colt’s Revolvers Colt’s Automatic Pistols 

Colt’s( Browning) Automatic Machine Guns 

Colt’s( Browning) Automatic Machine 
Rifles 

















MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES 


Widely Known for Their Accuracy, Balance, Light Weight and Great Killing Power 


The finest big game rifle made-BAR NONE. As | have 
imported these rifles myself I can save you the retailer's profit. 
Write for Circular 


WILLIAM KRIPPNER, 17 West 42nd Street, New York City 


These rifles are known by representatives of this magazine to be new and as described 











Headquarters for 


Campers’ 
Clothing and Equipment 


We have everything for Campers, Hunters, Tourists, Boy Scouts, and Sportsmen. Our large pur- 
chases enable us to offer goods at lower prices than ever before and you save about half on each pur- 
chase. Order at once. 

Turo-Camp Tent. Very fine Olive New Army Shirts. ©. D. Wool shirts Army Coat. 0. D. ( 
Drab Army Duck. Almost good as new new. The same shirt that cost the gov- ed and laundered. Fine for ‘ 
Comes in two sections. Buttoned to- ernment over $6. ing, etc. Saves good clothes Gi ve "49 
gether making tent 7 x 12 with 2 13-ft. | Spectal at. . size. Price delivered Cc 
sidewalls. Half Section can be attached 
to auto. Complete with poles Reciaimed O. D. Shirts in excellent 
Price delivered ° pee eee hg been thoroughly washed oughly repaired. A bargain for ever 

~ = ’ day work, outing, hunting, ete 


Price delivered 2 25 5 
One section Complete with me 95 Give size. Price delivered. . 8 c 
poles. Price delivered. . New Khaki Shirts. Light and durable 
These shirts are regulation khaki. Cost 
Shelter “Pup” Tents. Used by the | the government over $2. $ 0. D. Army blankets. . 
Yanks in France, Just the thing for Price delivered . Kamp Kook Stoves..... 
hunters, campers, hiking trips. Water- | New Spiral leggings 
proof, complete with poles, etc | New Hip Rubber Boots. Extra heavy Canvas cuff leggings, new 
Price delivered $ | solid rubber extension soles. Reinforced Leather belts ° *¢ 

| throughout. Uppers extend to hips and New canteens 

| fasten with rubber strap 4 95 Canteen covers 
Canvas Camp Cots. Brand new, | Give size. Price delivered $ fe Mess kits 
made of heavy grade canvas with trong | Military axes 


1 ble 2 fe | , ad 
durable frame Very convenien Army Shoes. New Russet army shoes, Army raincoats, reclaime 


camping trips or for touring Mi 
inson last A special $ 
Price delivered | bargain. Price delivered.. 6.75 





bears —_ 





Army Breeches. 0. D. Cotton. The 

















Leather Puttees. Mahogany leather, 
Reclaimed Cots same kind as above in Officers’Dress anne an finish beautifully fiin i 


Prise pooh wevenone s ae $4.25 Soames: ‘ Feed queued , $7. 50 Sieuan a a “wns $6.50 
GUARANTEE- Every article sold on our guarantee Anderson ARMY AND NAVY STORE 


satisfaction or we will refund your money. Order from Bros. 


ee ee ee ee 1637 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colorado 
































Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers 
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Prof. Stainsky catia.  *¢Kffectiveness of Revolver Cartridges 
A Name Familiar To Louis World 






All Colorado Visitors, 


of national reputa- 
tion. To be sure 
your rare game 
specimens are 
“Ponape true to 
ife, they should be 
mounted be Prof. 
Stainsky origi- 
nator of plastic art in 
taxiderm y—the | only 
correct way of preserv- 
ing the lifelike appear- 
ance of your trophies. 
All your trophies will 
become mounted 
permanent if preserved 
by his art. All work 
strictly guaranteed. 
We have numerous 
letters from the world’s 
greatest hunters, ex- 
pressing appreciation 
for the perfect work he 
has done for them, 


Fairs. 






Write 1 or prices. 
Established 1874 
Stainsky Fur & 
Taxidermy Company , 


Colorado Springs,Colo. 





Formerly 
Chicago's 
Premier 
Taxidermist. 





Do You Know 


that you can have your work done right 
here in the West by up-to-date experts 
in this line, where you don’t have to be 
afraid of having your fine specimens of 
furs spoiled, 


We do anything in Taxidermy and Furs, 
We also guarantee A-1 work 


M. R. MOHR 
Expert 
TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 


321 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 























Hensoldt Hunting Scope 
On a mounting which no recoil will loosen or 
put out of adjustment. 

35 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 





R. NOSKE, 











Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 





Ask us 


Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
DENVER ‘ ‘. ; COLO. 














BEAR, LION and CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, Our Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs inthe West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Many years’ experience in hunting im the 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life 


ANDERSON & STEVENS MARVINE, COLO. 














Quick and satisfactory results are assured if 
you mention Outdoor Life when writing to ad- 
vertisers. 


| Man” in the May number. 


on Man’ 
Dr. O. R. Troje 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just finished 
reading Lloyd F. Brown’s article on the 
“Effectiveness of Revolver Cartridges on 
The story was 


| very interesting to me, as I have for a num- 
| ber of years been studying this very subject 


| in an impartial manner. 





In this locality 
(Alabama) the .38 Special is by far the 
most popular cartridge, and the Smith & 
Wesson is the most popular short gun; con- 
sequently about 99 per cent of our “gun-shot 
wounds” are the result of hits with a pill 
from the .38. Roughly, I have personally 
attended around 250 gun-shot cases in the 
last five years in the capacity of surgeon 
(I don’t mean that I attended them roughly), 
and I have carefully investigated all the de- 
tails in each case. I will not weary you by 
going into each case separately, but will de- 
scribe a few of the peculiar ones. 

Now, get this: In the entire list there 
were four instantaneous deaths—one a shot 
thru the heart with a .38 Special, one the 
same with a .38 “nigger owl head” (short 
for Iver-Johnson), and two abdominal shots 


with the old .45 single action Colt. These 
last two were killed outright from pure 


shock, as there was little hemorrhage. 

Now for some “dope” on the .38 Special: 
1—A negro, thru and thru chest with .38 
Special, wound involving both lungs, after 
being wounded grabbed an ax and cleaned 
out a room full of crap shooters. 2—A negro 
shot by sheriff while running away; neither 
the sheriff nor the negro knew that a hit had 
been scored until the man was captured be- 
hind a pile of mine timbers and noticed 
blood on these. This shot penetrated the 
left arm and entered the chest, where it 
still is. 3—-A moonshiner named Goldsby 
shot by Deputy Eubanks. The revolver was 
pressed against Goldsby’s right side and 
emptied, five shots, .38 Special. It literally 
blew “hunks of meat” out of the back mus- 
cles, and still Goldsby tried to make his get- 
away, and recovered after lying in the brush 
two hours and then being hauled three miles 
inawagon. 4—Andy Eubanks shot in mouth 


| with .38 Special bullet, lodging at base of 





skull, brought in his prisoners before he 
collapsed; recovered. 

What’s the use? I could go on this way 
ad infinitum, and then some, on men shot 
with the .38 Special and with similar re- 
sults. Lee White, the man who has done 
more killing than anyone else in these parts 
as an officer of the law, uses a Smith « 
Wesson .38 Special, but he always hits ’em 
between the eyes; and that reminds me I 
have seen a .38 Special bullet flattened 
against a negro’s skull with hardly any pene- 
tration. 

Personally, without wishing to offend Mr. 
Brown, I think his research is too meager 
to justify a conclusion in favor of the .38; 
so many strange things happen in shooting 
scrapes that it is necessary to review an ex- 
ceedingly large number of cases to get re- 
liable facts, say 1,000 or, better still, 10,000. 
You know some doctors think a certain rem- 
edy or operation is a sure cure; others of 
equal ability will condemn it. Now, who’s 
right? It takes a long string of cases te 
prove it. 

I have talked over the .45 automatic with 
some of the boys who used them a-plenty in 
action in France, and they are unanimous in 
praise of it, and some tell me that the Fritz- 
ies usually tumbled when hit anywhere near 
a vital spot. To claim that the .38 Special 
is anywhere near as good a man stopper as 
the .45 automatic or any other .45 is, to my 
mind, simply ridiculous and entirely con- 
trary to my experience. 

The place to go for real information on 


this interesting and important subject is to 
the U. S. Army; and what did the army do 
to the .38-caliber side-arm? They discarded 
it after a number of soldiers ‘had been killed 
owing to its inefficiency as a man stopper in 
a pinch. This more particularly so in the 
Philippines during the Moro uprising. 

Here’s another case that happened during 
the recent strike in the Alabama coal fields: 
A union miner ran amuck at the small town 
of Carbon Hill. He killed three men with 
three shots from a .45 automatic, and he 
himself carried eight .38 Special pellets and 
a double charge of buckshot away with him 
and didn’t die until the next day. 

For myself I prefer the .41 long Colt in 
the Colt Army Special with the four-inch 
barrel. It is no heavier than the Smith & 
Wesson .38 with the same length barrel, and 
owing to the shape of bullet and caliber I 
believe is much more deadly, even tho it 
doesn’t show up that way on paper. 

I agree with Mr. Brown that the placing 
of the shot is of great importance, but when 
he says a “bad nigger” was knocked down 
by being shot in the arm and shoulder with 
a .38, I am inclined to think that nigger 
probably tripped and fell over a toothpick 
or butt of a Chesterfield. They always 
“satisfy,” and I'll bet the officer that shot 
him was more than satisfied when he saw 
his man fall. Furthermore, when you con- 
sider the size of the average policeman’s feet 
it is small wonder that they keep them. 
Even after being hit with a .44-40 it would 
take at least a 4.5 or French 75 mm. to in- 
duce the w.k. and j.f. “cop” to leave them 
(the feet). 


— 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read much 
in your magazine in regard to rifles, and 
have noted that most of your readers who 
are interested in the new Springfield are de- 
sirous of having them remodeled. I think 
they make a big mistake by thinking the 
Springfield is unfit for a sporting rifle unless 
it is remodeled. 

In the case of the Krag rifle (30-inch bar- 
rel) and the Enfield-Springfield, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have some of the surplus 
wood and iron removed in order to handle 
them with any degree of satisfaction on a 
hunting trip. But the Springfield is cer- 
tainly not too bad with her working togs on, 
just as our genial Uncle Sam hands her to 
us from the armory. Of course, a new front 
sight is necessary, a trifle higher than regu- 
lation, in order to hit anything smaller than 
a house under 500 yards. Personally I like 
the military rear sight fine. 

I have no ulterior motive in writing this, 
as I am a gunsmith and advertise to do re- 
modeling of all sorts, and the biggest part 
of it is remodeling Springfields. 

In conclusion I will say that just because 
a fellow does not happen to have the neces- 
sary funds to have his Springfield remodeled 
he need not feel a bit bashful about taking 
it on any kind of a sporting trip where a 
rifle of the highest efficiency and reliability 
is required. 

I will also say that I would not remodel 
my Springfield on any condition whatever. 
I was very lucky in getting one last year that 
was pre-war made (1915), and it has the 
best figured stock that I have ever seen on 
a military rifle, and it is very well fitted, 
metal parts well finished, etc., and I would 
not exchange it even for the best remodeled 
rifle I ever saw. W. G. Berry. 
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Conducted by C. G. Williams 


The only one of my guns that ever gives me | 
any trouble is a Stevens Favorite .22 that I let | # 


the boys take for target work for ‘Scout marks- 
manship tests. And the only trouble with that 
is that .22 shorts won't eject. It seems queer, 
as the long rifle and all other sizes eject without 
any trouble. But the shorts jam and have to be 
pried out with a knife or whatever is handy. 


As this is the size cartridge I prefer for short | 


range practice, I wonder what’s the trouble.— 
Curtis F. Day, Somerville, Mass. 

Answer.—We have had the same trouble in the 
Stevens No. 414 and the Winchester musket 
when chambered for the .22 L. R. cartridge, but 
have no trouble when these are chambered for 
the short cartridge, and have come to the con- 
clusion that there is a difference in the chamber- 
ing of the rifle for the two shells. The short 
shell is pulled down by the extractor and bound 
in the chamber, while the longer .22 L. R. has 
enough support to raise the base on the ex- 
tractor, which in turn kicks the shell out of the 
chamber. The short, being bent down at the 
head, clings to the extractor instead of being 


kicked out. We do not know of any remedy | 


for this trouble, hence cannot suggest one.— 
Editor. 


I am looking for a new .30 Krag or Spring- 
field rifle with a view to converting it into a 
sporting gun. Do you know where either of 
these guns can be had at a reasonable price? 
I met a hunter in the mountains this fall who 
was carrying a Krag which he had remodel 
into a mighty fine gun. He told me that he had 
bought the gun new for $7 from some govern- 
ment armory, but I don’t remember where. Can 
you give me any dope on this? How would the 
1917 Enfield be suited for my wants?—W. A. 
Battley, Sharpsburg, Pa. 


Answer.—The Krags that were sold for $7 
were second-hand, but in good condition. They 
are no longer to be had from the government. 
You can purchase the Springfield, which is a 
very much better rifle, by joining the N. A. 
as an individual member, the fee for which is $2. 
while the cost Of the Springfield would be $34.40 
for the star gauged barrel. Remodeled, the 
Springfield is the finest rifle we ever carried for 
game shooting. We would not consider the 
model 1917 for a game rifle on account of the 
stock and receiver. It could be remodeled by 


cutting off the wings on the receiver and changing | 
the stock and the front sight; then you would | 


have a fine game rifle.—Editor. 


Could you send me a formula for re-bluing a 






shotgun barrel at home? It will not be a great | 


loss if I do ruin the gun.—Lyle Pelling, Aurora, | 


Til. 

Answer.—The formula to blue a gun barrel or 
other article of steel is: Alcohol, 3 oz.; tincture 
ferric chloride, 3 oz.; sweet spirits of nitre, 3 
oz.; bichloride of mercury, 3 oz.; sulphate of 
copper, 2 oz.; nitric acid, 1% oz.; distilled water, 
2 qts. Scrape all of the old bluing off with fine 
emery or steel wool, clean free of all oil with 
alcohol, then with ammonia, rinse with warm 
water, dry and apply the solution freely with a 
piece of sponge tied to a stick; set in a warm, 

noist place over night, scratch off with a wire 
brush or steel wool, and repeat from 6 to 10 
imes ; the more times the operation is repeated 
he deeper will be the color. Clean off and oil 
with linseed oil; dry and wipe off.—Editor. 


Kindly give me the address of some party who 
an re-chamber a Winchester .30-30 for .303 
Savage cartridges. When this is done will the 
‘tion of arm function on both cartridges equally 
s well?—-L. N. Blosses, Kansas City, Mo. 


Answer.—You had best write to J. W. Megee, 
Tulsa, Okla., or Chas. A. Diller, Lock Box 534, 


Dayton, Ohio, to have your .30-30 re-chambered | 
» handle either the .303 Savage or the .30-30. | 


he action will handle either cartridge.—Editor. 


Can the .25-cal. Remington automatic rifle 
irtridge be loaded to give the effect of the .32 

pecial or .35-cal. cartridge on deer or small 

ear; and if so, who can supply me with this 

ad? How does the .250 Sav age H. V. cartridge 

inction in the Remington automatic?—E. Dur- 
nger, Coburg, Ore. 


Answer.—Your .25 Remington automatic can | 


reloaded to give far greater power than as at 
esent loaded. With Du Pont’s No. 16 you can 
load with 24.7 gers. and the 117-gr. bullet and 
t 2128 foot-seconds velocity; with 28 grs. an‘ 
e 117-gr. bullet, 2350 foot-seconds: with 26 
s. and the 101-gr. pointed bullet, 2330 foot- 
-onds, and with 30 grs. and the 101-gr. pointed | 
illet, 2650 foot-seconds velocity. By reloading | 
th Du Pont’s No. 18, by using 31 gers. and | 


e 87-gr. bullet of the .250-3000 Savage cart- | 


Ige, you can get 2837 foot-seconds velocity, 
ich is but 163 foot-seconds less than is ob- | 
ned by the .250-3000 in standard factory- 
ided ammunition. You could have your bar- 
re-chambered to take the . 





250-3000 cartridge, ! 























































































This is the popular WEDGE CAMP—it is 
all on the STURDY STEEL BED 








Do You Hear the Call 
_of the Great Outdoors? 


Are You 


Prepared ? 
If not, 


strap a 


on your 
running board 


Made in four sizes 
and styles 


You may think this Camp is like the others that 
you have seen or used—but it is different. First: 
the NEw CAMPO steel bed has a sagless chain and 
cable fabric that will not tangle or unhook; the 
Campo Rolling Sectional Mattress is made of 
feathers and aca ticking; the tent frame is so 
simple it just hooks to the bed, no marked parts, 
and the tent is made of rain- proof khaki duck. 
The whole camp in twe small dunnage bags. 


Today’s prices below pre-war prices 
If your dealer cannot supply you write us 


T. D. ANDERSON, Manuracturer 


DEPT. O, SAN JOSE, CAL. 
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} ELECTRIC LIGHT 


for camp, Summercottage | 
or country home. Do not 
be without this great com- 
GRR yw fort and convenience. 
Portable, easily installed, 
self cranking, uses gaso- 
line or kerosene. Capac- 
ity, generating set, 750 

watts or 30 twenty- 
MA five-watt lamps; Bat- | 
tery—60 ampere hours 

a u or 10 twenty-five watt 
lamps for 3 a. Priced at $150. 00 for quick sales. 


rite for circular 7400 


W.R. BONHAM, 2819 Wentworth Ave., Chicago. 











112 Fulton Street New York City 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 
“Edward vom Hofe”’ on an ar- 
ticle of TACKLE not only 
signifies that it is good 
, TACKLE but that there is 
_y none better. Making Tackle 

since 1867 is a recommendation 
in itself. We never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price 
neither do we ever use 
quality as an excuse for a 
high price. 








Catalog No. 107 sent on request 
Edward vom Hofe & Company 

















SPECIAL PISTOL STOCKS 


Place your hand, palm down, on a 
sheet of paper, fingers spread one inch 
between 8 Draw us a pencil out- No. 4 


special hand-made pairof pistol stocks Pt 


by men who know how. Guaranteed 


your money back if not satisfied. 


TENAFLY, NEW JERSEY 












é ec r $5.0 r Automatic Pistol. 
line, and your check fe 0 fora nei Se 


Per Pair. 


to improve your pistol shooting 10 to 50 per cent with 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GUN CRANK 


SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE STATION 





for .45 Colt 
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“FEP"PUTTEES 


The ideal costume for the woods is a I air of 
broken-in army shoes, woolen trousers or 
knickerbockers and Fox’s Spiral Puttees— 
especially the puttees. Why? They don’t 
watersoak from wet grass; they protect the 
leg without binding and are altogether sen- 
sible. 3ut be sure they are genuine. Look 
for the FOX tag on each puttee. 
If you want to try this recipe, write us for 
the name of the nearest Fox’s dealer. 
Regulation Heavy Weight $4.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight 4.50 


Extra Fine Light Tan 5.00 
(R) THE MANLEY-JOHNSON CORPORATION 
Sole Agents 


Dept. Q, 260 West Broadway, New York City 








AMORETTI LODGE 
In the Absaroka Mountains 
Best of trout fishing and big game hunting. 
Camping trips with saddle and pack horses. 
Auto trips through Yellowstone National 
Park, the Wonderland of America. 


We invite your inquiry as to the best way of visit- 
ing this wonderful region. 


E. AMORETTI 


FOR MOSQUITO 


DuBois, WYOMING 


Mosquito Blocks 
are solid cakes of 


the materia] that the U. S. Government recommends for mos- 
quitos. The blocks evaporate entirely within two months, giving 
off all of the time a pleasant odor that effectively drives away 
mosquitos Makes rubbing, spraying, burning, or screening 
unnecessary. Very convenient and easy to use. Place one Block 
in a tent, cottage, porch, boat, etc., and we guarantee that it 
will continue to drive out mosquitos until the last piece of the 


One Block and a nickel-plated container 
for holding the Block sent aarenere upon receipt of $1.00. 
Be protected from mosquitos Send for a Block today. 
The INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL co. 
2974 EAST 37th STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Block has evaporated 





ON THAT FISHING TRIP 





KODAK 


WITH YOU 


THE DENVER PHOTO MATERIALS CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
626 16th Street, DENVER, COLO. 





THE HOME OF BETTER FINISHING 
AND DEVELOPING 














and get more power than by reloading the regu- 
lar .25 Remington cartridge, and while we have 
never used a rifle thus remodeled, we believe 
that it will give good results, as some of = 
friends seem very enthusiastic over it. The .250- 
3000 can be reloaded to give 3250 foot- salhens 
velocity by using 39 grs. Du Pont No. 16 pow- 
der and the regular 87-gr. bullet. Mr. J. W. 
Megee, Tulsa, Okla., makes a business of re- 
chambering the .25 Remington automatic to use 
the .250-3000 cartridge.—-Editor. 


Your April number has an article rather dis- 
quieting | to a large class, to which I belong, on 
indicate that accidents 


page 203. It seems to 

by the blowing out of the bolt occur not in- 
frequently. I read that article with great in- 
terest, not unmixed with uneasiness. I had sup- 


posed that both the Krag and Springfield were 


absolutely safe if used with recognized factory 
cartridges. Now, that belief would seem to be 
unjustified. What I want to know is: What 
percentage of these kind of accidents is known 
to occur with the above rifles in good order, and 


whether there is any way to determine whether 
a Krag or Springfield is in proper condition to 
make it needless to apprehend the possibility of 
the bolt blowing out’—Geo. Strong, Plain- 
field, N. 

Answer.—Since the law was passed allowing 
members of the N. R. A. to purchase government 
rifles, we have bought about fifty rifles, includ- 
ing Springfield and Krag, and some of these 
have been remodeled into sporters and sold, while 
some have been sold to friends as issued. In 


1908 we had the head of a bolt break off, but 
the safety lug held, and no damage was done— 
and this with Frankford ammunition. This is 


the only case in which a bolt broke in a Krag 
with us, and we believe that the pressure in that 
cartridge must have been upward of 100,000 
pounds, because the breech and chamber of the 
rifle was badly stretched, and the safety lug was 
set back into that hardened receiver bridge until 
a mark showed nearly one sixty-fourth of an 
inch deep. As to the Springfield, we have had 
seven bolts blow out or break out, in the Spring- 
field altogether—two at various matches at Camp 
Perry, one at the state match in Colorado, and 
one at Caldwell, N. J. We are still using that 
last Springfield, for it has the most accurate bar- 
rel we ever used. In every case where a bolt 
has broken, with one exception, the bolt has 
stayed in the bolt-well, but the locking lugs have 
broken off and the safety lugs have been strong 
enough in every case to keep the bolt in its 
place. In the other case the locking lugs and 
the cartridge case came out, as the bolt was 
bent out to the right, and this deflected them 
upward, so that they only knocked our hat off. 
The bolt of the Springfield, prior to 1918, was 
made of a good grade of carbon steel, heat 
treated, and sometimes these bolts were made 
too hard, so that continued shooting carried the 
crystalization of the steel to an extent where it 
would not support the pressure exerted by the 
firing of the cartridge. The average pressure of 
any ten or twenty cartridges fired is supposed to 
be about 40,000 pounds in the Krag, and 49,000 
to 50,000 in the ’06, but the pressure of any in- 
dividual cartridge may run _ several thousand 
pounds above the standard. For instance, we 
have a record where the average pressure of ten 
shots was in round numbers 54,000 pounds, but 
the maximum pressure was 65,500 and the mini- 
mum was 44, ; the velocity averaged 2,725 
foot-seconds at 58 feet from the muzzle, but the 
maximum was 2,850 foot-seconds, and the mini- 
mum was 2,655 foot-seconds. Personally, we 
never approved of grease on a bullet or neck of 
a cartridge, because it soon was demonstrated 
that the pressure of grease increased the back 
pressure on the bolt, and never seemed to have 
the effect on nickel fouling that some tried to 
claim. We have found that one batch would 
foul a barrel badly and another batch would not 
show one bit of nickel fouling. Then, too, early 
in the game we gave the grease proposition a 
thoro test, and one day found that we could 
clean our rifle more thoroly by spitting on the 
rags than we had been able to do er the with 
cleansing solution, so we tried spitting on the 
bullets before firing, and found that this trick 
practically eliminated metallic fouling; and while 
we have tried all dopes and ideas, we have found 
by long test that spitting on the bullets will give 
better results than grease. We also found, by 
test, that grease on a cartridge would increase 
the apparent breech pressure if measured by the 
English system, from 10,000 to 12,000 pounds 
above what was recorded by a dry cartridge, and 
checking by the Rodman system of taking pres- 
sures and the English system we found that the 
pressure as recorded by the English system with 
dry cartridge was lower than that given by the 
former method, but that with oiled cases, the 
pressure ran high. As the British system regis- 
tered the pressure of the back thrust on the bolt, 
we decided to let grease alone, but still we have 
had an occasional bolt break. We have also 
found that broken bolts were most frequent 
among users of grease. In 1918 the government 
began to use a nickel steel with a 5 per cent 
content of nickel, and this steel gave physical 
tests ranging 50 per cent higher than carbon 
steel—indication that the nickel was 50 per cent 
stronger than the carbon steel. Therefore it 
stands to reason that the bolts, as put out since 
1918, should be 50 per cent stronger than ever 
before, and this should decrease the percentage 
of broken bolts to nil. We believed that the 


percentage of broken bolts averaged about 1 in 
1,000 rifles manufactured before the nickel steel 
bolt was introduced, so that the breakage now 
should be about 1 in 1,000,000. We have found 
in all cases, excepting one, that the safety lugs 
were strong enough to hold the bolt in its place, 
even after the locking lugs had given way, and 
still believe that there is no real danger to the 
shooter from the breaking of the locking lugs; 
otherwise we would not be using one of those 
rifles today and advising others to get them. 
We have four in the house.—Editor. 


I would be very thankful for some information 
regarding reloading tools for the following cart- 


ridges: .38 long Colt, .88 Colt Special and .38 
Smith & Wesson Special, full and mid-range 
loads. I want to load my own cartridges, also 


mould my own bullets. Could I get a mould to 
make the bullets with the cavity in the back? 
I think it would be necessary for them to have 
the cavity in, to shoot with any accuracy. Could 
I geta tool with two different moulds—one for 
the .88 long Colt, 150-gr., the other for the .38 
ony Special and .38 Smith & Wesson Special, 
158-gr.? I wish you would please give me a 
list of the tools I need for reloading; also the 
amount of smokeless and black powder for each 
cartridge. Would any of the powders sold by 
the War Department be suited to these cart- 
ridges? Please outline the .88 Smith & Wesson 
Special mid-range load. What kind of primers 
could I use, and how can I clean my old empty 
shells? I am using these loads in a Colt officers’ 
model target revolver with 7%-in. barrel. Could 
I get the reloading tools from the Modern Bond 
Company? What would the approximate cost 
be? About what would be the cost of reloading, 
not figuring the time? Please give the ballistics 
of the .85 Newton cartridge; also the .30 New- 
ton cartridge. I read your columns every month, 
and I sure get a whole lot of information from 
them.—Earl E. Knopsnider, Kearney, Neb. 


Answer.—If you wish to reload the .38 long, 
.388 Colt Special or the .38 Smith & Wesson 
Special, you must get one set of reloading tools 
and two bullet moulds, for all of these cartridges 
can be loaded in one set of tools. The Modern 
Bond Company, 815 West 5th Street, Wilming- 
ton, Del., puts out the best set of reloading tools 
on the market. In reloading cartridges with 
smokeless powder, one should also get a pair of 
scales and a powder measure. The .388 Smith & 
Wesson bullets do not have to have hollow 
bases, and as you are using the Colt. officer’s 
model revolver, you would not need the cavity 
in any of the bullets, for the barrel of this re- 
volver is bored small enough so that it is not 
necessary for the bullet to expand to fill the 
bore. n the first .88 revolvers that the Colt 
Company furnished the government the barrel 
was bored so large that the bullet of the .38 
Smith & Wesson Special would fall down the 
barrel, but it was soon seen that no accuracy 
could be obtained with this type of boring, so 
it was stopped and the barrels were bored 
smaller. We have no charge of powder to use 
with the 150-gr. bullet, but with the 146-gr. bul- 
let use either 3, 4 or 5 grains of Du Pont pistol 
powder No. 3 or 3 grains of Bullseye.” With 
the 148-gr. bullet, 4 grains No. 3 or 3.2 grains 
Bullseye, and with the 158-gr. bullet use 5 grains 
of No. 3 or 3.3 grains Bullseye. The cost of 
your reloading set would be about $25, perhaps 
a little less, but you can save at least one-half 
on reloading and you can use those shells up to 
100 times before they will split. The ballistics 
of the .30 and Newton cartridges are 
Maximum velocity, 3,100 foot-seconds and 2,975 
foot-seconds; energy, 3,440 foot-pounds and 4,925 
foot-pounds. —Editor. 





I would like to know something about the 
Newton .35 rifle. I wrote the Newton Company 
some time ago, but received no answer. ince 
then I have learned that they are out of business. 
Can you give me a complete description of this 
rifle, with the cartridge ballistics? hat sort of 
bullet does it use, and is the rifle as accurate as 
the .30 Government? What do they figure the 
recoil is? What did these rifles sell at when 
they were on the market? Is it your opinion 
that anyone will commence the manufacture of 
the ammunition for them any time in the near 
future ?—Chas. O. Lyon, Burns, Wyo. 

Answer.—You will not be able to buy a .35 
Newton rifle at the present time. Charles New 
ton is out of business, but is working as hard 
as he can to get started again. You can obtain 
a .256 Newton, a .80 Newton or a .30-’06 New 
ton from the Kirkwood Bros. & Co., 96 Cham. 
bers St., New York, N. Y. You cannot obtain 
.35 Newton or .30 Newton cartridges at this 
time, but you can obtain .256 Newton cartridges 
from the Western Cartridge Company, Alton, 
Ill., and from F. C. Carver, Stroudsburg, Pa 
The ballistics of the .385 Newton are: 

Bullet: Weight, 250-gr.; muzzle velocity, 2,975 
foot-seconds; muzzle energy, 4,925 foot-pounds 
Trajectory, inches: 100, .52; 200, 2.30; 30%, 
5.67; 400, 13.90; 500, 19.08. 

The recoil of the .35 Newton is about 31 foot- 
pounds. As we have never shot the .35 Newton 
for accuracy at any range, we cannot say if the 
rifle is as accurate as the .30-’06 or not. Tie 
few rifles made in this caliber sold for about $6) 
If Mr. Newton should be able to get his factory 
started again, the cartridges will surely be plac 1 
on the market by one of the big ammunition 
companies.— Editor. 
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Can you furnish us with the address of the 
makers of the recently perfected “‘sub-machine 
gun’? The sheriff of our county asked us to get 
him one if we could, but we do not know to 
whom to write as to prices, etc. We also have 

alls for a patent swivel that rivets on a belt on 
wileh a Colt .45 revolver can be fastened by a 
button-headed bolt in place of the regular bolt 
that holds the hammer in.—Tucson Sporting 
Goods Co., Tucson, Ariz. 


Answer.—The “sub-machine gun” is made by 
the Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. Co. and sold by 
the Auto-Ordnance Corp., 501 5th Ave., New 

York, N. Y.. The cost of the Thompson ‘ ‘sub- 
fchaes  &. gun” with stock, semi-automatic attach- 
ment, special sights and 20-shot box magazine 
s $225, and a 100-shot drum magazine costs $25. 
We are not sure of the spring clip or a belt, but 
we saw two in Montana, and believe that Al 
Furstnow, Miles City, Mont., furnished the belt 
and clip, but we do not know who furnished the 
button-headed bolt. The men who had this clip 
in use in Montana changed over to a shoulder 
holster, as the gun may be pulled much quicker 
from the shoulder holster.—Editor. 











Pascal Be Angelis 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just been 
looking over the last number of Outdoor 
Life this evening, and I can’t but think 
of one of your frequent former con- 
tributors to the Gun Department, Mr. 
Pascal DeAngelis, until recently of this 
city. 

The Utica Daily Press announced his 
untimely death on May 8th, after a brief 
illness with pneumonia, at the Flower 
Hospital in New York City, where for 
some months past he had been employed 
by Street & Seas in General Advertis- 
ing. 

Pascal DeAngelis was the son of Judge 

eS DeAngelis of the New York 
Supreme Court, whose home is in Utica. 
Had he lived until September 10th of this 
year he would have been forty years of 
age. He graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in the class of 1903, and was later 
admitted to the practice of law in the 
State of New York. 

Naturally interested in mechanics, he 
became one of the most widely known 
gun experts in this section of the country, 
and was for years in the employ of the 
Savage Arms Company of Utica, N. 
Prior to June 15, 1918, he enlisted in the 
United States Navy and was_commis- 
sioned lieutenant in the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve force. On June 15th he took the 
oath of office, and was on July 4th di- 
rected to report at Washington, which 
place he left after a brief period for 
Philadelphia, where he was assigned to 
testing guns before they were taken on 
ship. He remained in the service at 
Philadelphia until after the signing of the 
armistice, and then returned to Utica, 
still subject to call in the naval force. 

n occasions of our visits I have fre- 
quently heard Mr. DeAngelis speak of 
you and of your magazine. He was a 
great admirer of Mr. Ashley Haines, from 

hose articles he often quoted, always 

omplimenting his judgment on firearms. 

To me he was a valued friend, obliging 
and courteous to the extreme. I highly 

egarded his knowledge and judgment per- 
aining to firearms, but his abilities were 

ee and hy no means limited to that 
ne line. What has, however, impressed 
me most as characteristic of his person- 
ility was his never-failing courtesy. and 
that he was ever a true and considerate 

rentleman 

Pascal DeAngelis will no doubt long 
’e remembered by some of the old-time 
readers of Outdoor Life. 

New York. F. J. DeLaFleur. 








UNION TRAILER CAMPS 


Waterproof Tent 
Spring Beds-—-Mattresses 





Gasoline Stove with 
Cooking Kit 


Feed aad ice Box 
Electric Lights, Etc. 
And the trailer has 
Mud Guards 
No-Strain Spring Draw-Bar 
Timkea Roller Bearings 


Tail Lamp, Etc. 

















BE A MERRY MOTOR CAMPER—out in the open, comfort for 


the entire family, at greatest economy. 
For touring, fishing, hunting, and the time of your life, you need a 
Union Trailer Camp. Its quality is unequalled. 
We make two models—the big one, and a special two person outfit. 


Write today for interesting literature 


UNION TRAILER WORKS 


318 CHARLES STREET 


BOONVILLE, N. Y. 





TWO-PERSGON MODEL 














DON’T DIG FOR WORMS! 


Makes angle worms, night crawlers, etc., crawl clear out on top of 
ground, DAY OR NIGHT. Wen’'t injure ground, worms or grass. 


Mix “Gitz ’em” with water and pour on ground. Gets the big ones 
and lots of ’em. Absolutely guaranteed. $1 postpaid. A can ought 
to last a season. Money back if not satisfied, if can is returned only 
one-third used. If your dealer has not yet woke up, order direct. 





L & H PRODUCTS CO. (Not Inc.) Dept. E, P. 0. Lock Box, Mansfield, O. 


Mention this Magazine 


TRADE MARK 

















Greatest Pike, Pickerel, 
Bass and Trout Killers 


ever invented. 


Carl Zeiss Binoculars 


The “Silvarem’” —a 

hunting and marine 

— ylass of unusual 

Proved by Competition light- gathering qual- 

ities. Recommended 

for Deer Stalking in 

dim light of the 
woods and for dis- . 
cerning distant ob- 
jects in failing light. A 6- power glass with 
30 mm. objectives. Weight, 25% ounces. 
Price ..... $72.00 
Write for circular listing 30 ‘other styles. 


Haanstad’s Camera Shop 
404 16th St., 


Bait the hook with minnow, fish 
tongue or worms, and troll slowly. 





| 
Made in Brass, Copper and | 
Nickel, 85c, 75c and 65c each | 


G. F. DAY 


748 Cooper St., 


Denver, Colo. 





Watertown, N.Y. | | 























SPRINGFIELD MAUSER RIFLE = 200% on German Mauser Army 


rifle with many illustrations and 
interesting facts of this famous 
gun. Every veteran should have 
one. Price mailed, $1.00. 


With German rifle action and U. S. stock and barrel, 25 8¢res army goods. Large 
using the U. S. Army cartridge cal. 30, Model 1 illustrated cyclopedia reference 
2000 yard sight, 8 Ibs. Refinished. Price $16.50. Ball  catalog--400 pages--iseue 1920 
cartridges only $3.50 per 100. mailed 50c. Established 1865. 











Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, N. Y. New Cireular 16e. 




















It Will Be Impossible 


for us to build all the 
Parker Guns during 1921 
that the world will want. 
Shooters hoping to own a 
Parker Gun in 1921 are 
urged in their own inter- 
est to order at once to 
avoid disappointment. 
Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet about 20 Bore Guns, 


PARKER BROS., cust... MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
Pacific Coast Agent, P. O. Box 102, San Francisco, Calif. 





A. W. du Bray, 
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TIPS FOR FISHERMEN 
PERFECTION TIP-TOPS are the only Tip that will not cut, 


loop, snarl, or chew up a cherished line. Made of Tungsten 
hardened steel, better than Agate, endorsed by Anglers the 
country over, can be put on Bamboo or Steel Rods in a moment. 
Fully guaranteed. Write for Booklet, for sale by all dealers. 
For informa- 4 -4 613 17th St, 
tion Address The Perfection Tip * Denver, Colo, 
Eastern Representative: L. A. Davis, 258 Broadway, New York 

Pacific Coast Representative: McDonald & Linforth, 739 Call 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. Representative Middle N. W. States, 
Jack A. Schnee, 1933 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE REJ)-F, STOVE 


BOILS, BAKES 
and BROILS at 
the same time. 
Burns wood of 
any length, 
Folds instantly. 
Only 1% inches 
thick. No loose 
parts, Honestly 
made, Electric 
welded grates. 
Easy to carry. 
If your dealer can’t sup- 












































Safe in the woods. 

ply you send to us, 

STOVE, OVEN AND CASE Complete, delivered, $8.25 
Send for catalog. Address Dept. O. 

THE RED-E CO., 16E. Broad St., Columbus, 0. 











M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 











Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


PIMPLES 


ckheads, Acne Eruptions on the face 

or body, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 

RITE TODAY for my FREE Booklet, 

“A CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted 15 years. $1,000 Cold 
Cash says I can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 
&. S. GIVENS, 138 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City. Mo. 





Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trade mark 
and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U. S 
and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 


and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O7BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building 
Phone Main 2853. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


A.W. PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 
TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels 
Made. No Experiment Work Done. No 
Reloading Tools made, re-made or re- 
paired. No Barrels relined. 
.22 Caliber Ballard Action Target 
Rifles a Specialty 
All Hand Made, Cost $50 and Up 
FOR SALE—100 or more single and double 
barrel, second hand, breech-loading shotguns 
serviceable, $4 to $10. 


stamped, 














Enclose self-addressed envelope for reply 














Bulletin—AMERICAN 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


*‘More Game!”’ 


GAME 








R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 








Organize! 


If the sportsman expects his rights to be re- 
spected and his interests looked after, he must 
organize. He must be in a position to make his 
wants known and his weight felt. We all admit 
that the administration of conservation matters 
would be better out of politics, but where it is 
impossible to keep it out, the sportsman must 

‘get in. 

Practically all of the progressive fish and game 
legislation that has been enacted during the last 
thirty years can be traced directly to sportsmen’s 
organizations. Every year sces many attempted 
changes in the game laws of practically every 
state. These changes must be carefully scrutin- 
ized; the good ones saved, the bad ones killed. 
Conditions are changing. Our population is in- 
creasing. Many things we thought right thirty 
years ago could not be tolerated today. 

Constantly the association is in receipt of let- 
ters from individual sportsmen asking how_to 
organize a_ local sportsmen’s association. The 
first thing is to hold a meeting of a few of the 
most enthusiastic sportsmen of the community. 
Get together four or five men who want to help 
improve fish and game conditions. Talk the 
proposition over and make your preliminary 
plans for forming the organization. It is a sim- 
ple matter then for each of your men to go out 
and get eight or ten of his friends to pledge 
themselves to join such an organization when 
formed. 

Call your first meeting and get as large an 
attendance of sportsmen as_ possible. Select 
some well-posted local enthusiast, or if necessary 
an outsider, to address the crowd on the benefits 


to be derived from such an organization. Those 
who start the idea should first carefully select 
the set of officers. Keep in rt the necessity 


of having all classes of sportsmen re ypee: on 
committees. This insured harmony. If you have 
big game hunters, bird hunters, rabbit hunters, 
fly fishermen and bait fishermen, try to have 
them all represented. 

Co-operation should be the keynote of every 
organization. The aim should be more fish and 
game. By-laws should be adopted and commit- 
tees appointed The executive committee should 
include the officers and the chairmen of the other 
committees. This committee should be given 
power to act in emergencies. The executive 
committee should meet often and keep in close 
touch with conditions and with others in the 
same line of work. Other committees suggested 
are legislation, membership, conservation and law 
enforcement; also committees for stocking 
streams with fish and covers with game. 

Svery small town and city should have a live 
fish and game association which in time should 
become affiliated with a state and national body, 
all working in harmony to secure better con- 
ditions. Few men who hunt or fish will refuse 
to join such an association when they are in- 
formed as to the work it contemplates doing. 
All that is necessary is for someone to ask them 
to sign a membership card. 

The American Game Protective Association is 
always willing to advise and help in the forma- 
tion of such associations. Below is printed a 
sample dr raft of by-laws which may be used as 
a guide and changed to meet local conditions: 

BY-LAWS 
Name and Purpose 

organization shall be known as_ the 

Fish and Game Association, 
and its ‘purpose shall be to promote the interest 
of legitimate sport with rod and gun, to enforce 
the laws for the protection and propagation of 
fish and game within this state. and to secure 
such further legislation in this direction as may 
be needed. 


This 


Officers 

this association shall be a 
Second and Third Vice-Presi- 
and Treasurer. The duties of 
those usually incident to 


The officers of 
President, a First, 
dent, a Secretary 
the officers shall be 
such offices. 


The officers and seven additional members, to 


be elected as herein provided, at the annual 
meeting, shall constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee 

The Executive Committee shall plan and di- 
rect the work of the association, subject to the 
vote of the association. Five of this committee 
shall constitute a quorum. 

All the officers shall be elected annually, by 
ballot. 


Members 
Any person may become a member of this or- 
ganization if accepted by majority vote of mem 
bers at a recular meeting, by paying to the 
Treasurer a fee of $1, which shall be his dues 
for the 


current year. 


Meetings 

Two regular business and social meetings of 
the association shall be held each year, one in 
the month of April, and an annual meeting in 
December. These meetings shall be in charge 
of the Executive Committee, who shall send out 
notices, arrange the program and entertainment, 
and present reports of progress of the work of 
the association and of the various committees. 

Dues 

An annual fee of $1 shall be due from each 
member and payable on the first day of January 
of each year, and any member whose dues re- 
main unpaid April 1st thereafter shall forfeit his 
membership, but may be reinstated by vote of 
the association and payment of all arrearages. 


Quorum 
Seven members shall constitute a quorum at 
any meeting. 
Bills 


The President and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee shall approve all bills against the as- 
sociation before they are paid by the Treasurer. 

Amendments 

This constitution may be altered or amended 

at any meeting of the association, provided that 


written notice of the amendment be given to 
each member at least three days before it is 
voted on. 

Notice 


Written notice of special meetings only shall 
be sent by the Secretary to all members at least 
three days before their occurrence. 





Reclamation Projects 


So-called “reclamation projects” are being pro- 
moted in every section of the country. Some 
of these provide for draining lakes and marshes, 
while by others it is planned to build reservoirs 
and store up large quantities of water for irriga- 


tion purposes. How long will it be before it 
will be necessary to build reservoirs and irrigate 
sections where the natural lakes are now being 
drained? We learned in school that this whole 
country was once covered by water. Surely, 
then, there was a time when this water was re- 
ceding that sections now dry and arid were well 
supplicd with streams and lakes. How many 
years will it be before sections that are now 


being drained of their water will be crying to 
have it back again? 

We are told that the draining of lakes an 
marshes in Iowa, which is one of our greatest 
agricultural states, has lowered the underground 
water-level nine feet. This is a very significant 
fact. The men permitting such draining projects 
may not care for the interests of the sportsmen, 
but the sportsman, alike with the man having 
no personal interest in this direction, should cer- 
tainly consider the final results to our country 
if our natural storage reservoirs are drained. 

With the sportsmen as a class, the results have 
already been felt severely. Waterfowl cannot 
exist without lakes and marsh lands. This as- 
sociation contends that the only salvation for the 
man who enjoys hunting migratory game birds 
is the immediate purchase of such territory as 
is still available, to be set aside for all time t 
come as public shooting grounds and game 
refuges. A federal hunting license will provid: 
the money for this purpose. 


Federal Public Shooting Grounds 


A bill was introduced in ~ United States 
Senate on Monday, April 2nd, by Senator Harr 
S. New of Indiana which is known as the ‘Fed 
eral Public Shooting Ground and Bird Refug 
Bill.” This bill has been carefully drawn, at 
we believe that the interests of the sportsme 
are thoroly protected. We consider that this is 
without question the greatest piece of construc- 
tive game legislation ever proposed in _ this 
country. 

This bill provides shooting grounds for the 
public—places where the man of moderate means 
may go and enjoy the sport furnished by o1 
migratory birds. If you want migratory birds 
in any section of this country, you are direct!) 
dependent upon protection given these bir’s 
over their entire line of flight. A chain 
refuges must be established as resting, nesting 
and feeding grounds for our migratory wate 
fowl. These birds have increased 100 per ce 
since the passage of the migratory bird law, but 
we cannot expect any form of protection 
benefit them permanently unless they have plac°s 
where they may breed in peace. = 

Draining projects are continually lessening t¢ 
suitable waterfowl areas in this country. T!' 
bill provides for the outright purchase of su 
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sites as are suitable, to be maintained by the 
government as public shooting grounds and 
game refuges. The money to fe er these 
areas is to be secured thru a federal hunting 
license which will cost the gunner who hunts 
migratory birds the nominal sum of $1—less than 
the price of one box of shells. The bill pro- 
vides that every cent of the money obtained thru 
the sale of these licenses shall go into a separate 
fund. This fund is to be known as the “Migra- 
tory Bird Protection Fund,” and can only be 
spent in the direct interests of the sportsman 
who foots the bill. 


Surely you favor such legislation. If so, we 


ask that you immediately write your senators at | 


Washington asking that they support this bill, 
which is known as S. 1452. Congressman 
Daniel R. Anthony, Jr., of Kansas has intro- 
duced a similar measure in the House which is 
known as H.R. 5823. Write your representa- 
tives in Congress and solicit their support in 
behalf of this bill. Send their answers to the 
American Game Protective Association, 233 
Broadway, New York City. 

If you do not think such a law will be a good 
thing for you, write us your reasons and give 
us an opportunity to point out why there is 
urgent need for the passage of the legislation. 
If you favor it, as most sportsmen do, take 
action without delay to help pass the bill at 
this session of Congress. 


Water Pollution 








Ordinarily where stream pollution is referred | 


to in conservation matters, fish only are thou 
of. Waterfowl, however, suffer greatly from ae 
ferent forms of water 
should be prevented. ‘ery recently hundreds of 
ducks were killed along the Atlantic seaboard 
in the vicinity of Providence, Rhode Island, and 
other places by the discharge of crude oil upon 
the waters. 
water their 
soon die. 


feathers become matted and they 


When birds alight on oil- polluted | 


ollution which could and | 


This same trouble exists to a greater | 
or less degree in many sections of the country. | 


We recently learned of a leakage of oil from a | 


pipe line into ducking waters near Brunswick, 
Mo., which caused the death of many birds. 
writer has seen ducks in 


that had been in oil and were unable to fly. 


The | 
Kansas and California | 


Alkali poison in different sections of the West | 


has also 
waterfowl. 


caused a heavy mortality among 
The following is an excerpt from a 


the | 


letter written the association by a man high in | 
the government employ in connection with game | 


protection: 
“Oil that has been deposited on the waters 
and alkali in numerous sections of the country 


are causing the death of enormous numbers of | 


wild fowl every year. Just 
received a letter from a man residing at Taft, 
Cal., telling of an epidemic among the ducks on 
Buena Vista Lake in California caused by alkali 
poisoning. It is claimed that the alkaline salts 
crystalized on the heads of standing barley 
grown in a lake bottom which was exposed by 
a drainage project. The grain ripened, and then 
the usual flood from the heavy summer rainfalls 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains came down 
Kern River and flooded the lake. About 
acres of barley soured, 
ducks fed, causing their death. The lake is ap- 
proximately five or six miles in diameter at ordi- 
nary high water, and our correspondent states 
that ‘the carcasses of the dead birds are strewn 
in countless numbers upon the entire lake, and 
it would be hard to overestimate the number that 
were killed.’ ” 





Hungarian Partridge in 
Washington 


The association is in receipt of a letter from 
Mr. F. B. Donohue of Spokane, Wash., which 
tells of the wonderful success achieved in that 
section in the introduction of the Hungarian 
partridge. Mr. Donohue’s letter in part follows: 

“A remarkable measure of success has been 
secured in planting the Hungarian partridge in 
this section—that great stretch of foothills and 
valleys of which Spokane is the center. About 
sixteen years ago the sportsmen of Spokane 
County put out a number of Hungarians. The 
first attempt was unsuccessful for some reason, 
for they were never seen afterward, but when 
the experiment was repeated a few years later, 
th very reverse was the case. 


“Three hundred pairs of birds were liberated | 


sections of Spokane County, and 
increased prodigiously. 
these birds have spread over into 
Idaho on the east, into Stevens and Pend Oreille 
counties on the north, Lincoln and Ferry coun- 
ties on the west and Whitman and Adams coun- 
ties on the south. 
followed the example of Spokane and put out a 
few birds, but unquestionably the descendants of 
the original lot liberated in Spokane County 
have been accountable for the splendid distribu- 
tion now in evidence. 

“The sportsmen in Vancouver, Wash., on the 
western edge of the state, hearing of the success 
we had, put out 300 pairs in 1915. The open 
season was placed on them last fall ‘for the first 
time, and from reports received, the birds are 
there to stay. 

“Three years ago an open season on Hun- 
garian partridges was declared in Spokane 

County. 
per day, 


in different 
these have 
kane County 


per gun, and it is conservatively esti- 


From Spo- | 


Stevens and Lincoln counties | 


The bag limit was placed at five birds | 


} 


the other day we | 


2,000 | 
and it was upon this the 


Air Rifles 


appeal to sportsmen as accurate and inex- 


youngsters 


Will rid the garden of sparrows without endangering the neigh- 

bors, while the larger bore will kill rabbits over 50 yards. 

Ideal for the camp and suburban home. 

If your Dealer does not yet handle B. 

name and we will see that you are supplied. 
Sole United States Representatives 


Production Equipment Co., Inc. 


Dept. 16 









= 





B.S.A. 





pensive rifles for practice at home. 
the cheapest accurate shooting obtainable; 
safe in home or garden, popular with the ladies and the 


5 Union Square 
Canadian Representatives: Fraser Co., 10 Hospital Street, Montreal, Canada 


PSR en, Ce 


Afford 


S. A. products, tell us his 





New York 























Ourt Secbant is 
cn tothe Dogs 


Used by leading dog fanciers—a perfectly bal- 
anced ration of meat, wheat and cereals. 
fresh indefinitely —dc ogs thrive on it. 
dog a smooth, glos 
Send for sample biscuit and illus 
let, “‘The Proper Care and Feeding of Dogs.”’ 
CHAMPION ANIMAL FOOD Go. 
Dept. A-7 Minneapolis, Minn. 





Gives your 
sy coat, and regular habits. 











HUNTER | —_ 


and 


GUIDE | 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son's Hole, 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear huntingin the U.S 













Sonal | 


trated book- | 


STEVE ELKINS | 


GARDINER, MONT, 





and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bearand lion dogs on this continent. 








ARMY BARGAINS ~ ; 


| «U.S. A. Reclaimed) ier 


O. D. Wool Blankets $3.15 
Campaign Hats 1.15 X 
| O. D. Khaki Riding Breeches .75 
New O. D. Wool Shirts 2.75 
O. D. Wool Coats 95 
O. D. Wool Riding Breeche 1.45 
vd S. A. Shelter Tents 1.95 
J.S. A. Folding Cots 2.50 + 
us Ss. A. Poncho “ae 
New Army Shoes 4.95 
Add postage to above prices. Send for 
free Bargain Catalog No. 77. Money 





promptly refunded if not satisfied. 


ATLANTA ARMY STORES, INC. 


554A MARIET~A ST. 
ATLANTA, GA. 






















WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, deadly ad- 
dition to the modern shotgun, Makes good shots 
of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 


| lead correctly—NO MORE GUESS WORK. Made of 


blued steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 
12, 16, 20, 28 gauges. Double gunsonly. Postpaid, 
$2.50, including booklet, “Wing Shooting Made 
Easy.’ Booklet alone sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
Teaches the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
| Room 140, 116 West 39th St., New Yorks 





Price $25.00, Bag or Pad $2.50, F. 


new Full Spring out- 

side bed, there is none 

better. $1850 F.O. B. 
Seattle 


Send for 


literature 





A FULL SPRING AUTO BE 


which eliminate all backward or forward strain on windshield. 


D. D. HAMILTON COMFORT AUTO BED CO. 


Exactly as 
represented 


O. B. Seattle. 


Notice triangle irons 


Our 
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1009 East Union St., Seattle 
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Pat. Pending 


THE KAY-DEE OUTING TABLE 


THE IDEAL TOURISTS TABLE 
In STRENGTH and rigidity surpasses any collap- 


sibletablemade. Willnot wiggleorupset. Will 
sustain 100 pounds on extreme outer edge with- 
out tipping. Is SANITARY, can be washed like a 
dish. NO CANVASS or wood to absorb germs. 
Solid, SMOOTH top, excellent writing surface—a 
fine card table. QUICKLY set up or folded. No 
loose parts—entirely self-contained when closed. 
DURABLE made of metal. LIGHT WEIGHT (16 Ibs.) 
ua about the home at all times. INEXPEN- 
SIVE. Size 27" x 36" x 28"high. Folds 1% x9x 
36. Write for circular. s 
Price $10.00 at Dealers or Direct. 
water and dustproof, $2.00. 


THE KAY-DEE MFG. CO., 


Carrying case, 


Lincoln, Nebr. U. S. A, 








Western Campers’ and Tourists’ 


OUTFITTING 
HEADQUARTERS 


Pueblo is the Gateway to Beautiful San 
Isabel National Forest and the vast Rocky 
Mountain territory behind. If you come to 
this region this summer (as you should), 
visit our great Campers’ and Tourists’ Equip- 
ment and Sporting Goods Store. 

If you can’t come, correspond with us 
about anything wanted in these lines. 


THE KNEBEL SPORTING GOODS 
COMPANY 


223 N. Main St. Pueblo, Colorado 











AVIATION 


Information 


FREE 


regarding the Aviation and Rirplane business. ried 
the many great opportunities now open and 
wey a prepare you at home, during spare time, te 
qualify. Our new book “Opportunities in the Airplang 
industry’’ also sent free if you answer at once. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Dept. 0768, 3601 Michigan Ave, CHICAGO 














THE HIGGINS Used in still fishing, 
GR casting and in trolling 

AB HOOK with great success. 

Is certain to catch the Sets itself. Made of alum 


inum and brass in three 
sizes. 


BAIT THE CENTER HOOK 
ONLY FOR RESULTS, 


Higgins Mfg. Co. 
7 Bellevue, Ohio 

S P. 0. Box 427 
Higgins 


Block 


fish that nibbles, as the 
center hook only is 
baited, and when he 
nibbles the Grab 
Hooks will strike 
him, the harder he 
fights the 
tighter 
they 
hold. 

























100,000 Sold To Prove You Can 


Cut Your Own Hair 


Anytime, anywhere, anyone who can 
comb his hair ~— hed ~ “ag style de- 

sired. Mother: a child’s 
hair. MONEY BACK guananreee ‘0 DAY TRIAL. 
WRITE TODAY. AGENTS AND poy — 


COWAM HAIR CUTTER C 
“Dept. 36 Opp. P.0., NaRAS’ cn. C40. 






























AWOSIAC 


Hand-Made Reels. Jim 
eM... 2-Piece Rods. Baby 
Crab and Other Minnow 


~~ Send for literature @ 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons 


« Dowagiac, Mich. 
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mated that in 1920 not less than 150,000 Hun- 
garian partridges were shot. While this seems 
like a huge total, it is the consensus of opinion 
that the stand of birds will easily sustain an 
annual bag of these proportions. In fact, it has 
been suggested that the bag limit may be in- 
creased in the next year or so. The Hungarian 
seems to do better in this district than in its 
native habitat, and it is found that the species 
gives evidence of attaining a larger size than in 
Hungary.’ 

The Hungarian partridge is the native gray- 
legged partridge of all Europe and the British 
Isles, and this association believes that many of 
the failures of the past have been due to plant- 
ing birds from sections where the climatic and 
food conditions were at variance with the section 
of Europe from which the birds were obtained. 
We hope that importations of these birds will 
be resumed in a short time, and believe that if 
this point is looked after carefully, plantings will 
be much more successful than in the past. It is 
significant that in Washington the birds appear 
to have thriven in the humid coast section as 
well as in the dry eastern part of the state. 


4,400 Deer Killed in Vermont 


We read recently that the records of the con- 
servation commission of Vermont showed that 
4,400 deer were killed in that state during the 
last hunting season. Some of our big western 
states with many times the deer range contained 
in little Vermont should read these figures and 
make an effort to find out wherein the trouble 
lies if they cannot furnish an equal amount of 
game to their sportsmen. Many of the eastern 
states have proved conclusively that adequate 
laws well enforced will furnish a big yearly kill 
of deer without in any way encroaching upon 
the necessary breeding stock. 

In the state of New Jersey, with New York 
City on one side and Philadelphia on the other, 
it 1s not difficult to secure your deer. Many 
western states have an area suitable for deer 
which is 100 times as large as that of New 
Jersey. Can they furnish their citizens an equal 
amount of sport? 








Loon Fishing 


In the April issue of “The Auk,’’ Mr. A. W. 
Anthony of the Natural History Museum, Bal- 
boa Park, San Diego, Cal., gives a very inter- 
esting account of catching loons with hook and 
line while fishing with live bait in the waters of 
San Diego Bay. From Mr. Anthony’s descrip- 
tion, we imagine the fisherman who hooks one 
of these birds is furnished with several different 
kinds of thrills before he finds out just what has 
taken his bait. The article says in part: 

“There have been times when live bait was not 
easily obtained, that the loons were quite annoy- 
ing and could have been taken almost as easily 
as the bass or sea trout, which were the real 
objective. The red- throated loon was as often 
captured as its larger relation, and either never 
failed to furnish a lively fight before being at 
last ‘brought to ga ° 

“In every case where I have hooked a loon 
the bait was taken near the bottom, and with a 
run, that led me to think I had to deal with one 
of the several species of shark that abound in 
these waters. The bird seldom, if ever, came to 
the surface with the bait—usually a smelt—be- 
fore it had been hooked, and then only for air. 
They always furnished abundance of ‘fight’ and 
usually taxed rod and reel to the limit. At times 
when an attempt was made to escape along the 
surface of the water I found that the strain on 
the line was reduced at least 50 per cent. From 
the fact that the hook was often well down in 
the throat, I think that fish are often swallowed 
without coming to the surface.” 








West Virginia’s New Law 


Our attention has been called to the new game 
law passed by the last assembly of West Vir- 
This measure, we are pleased to note, 


| was framed in some respects similar to the Out- 


door Life Commission bill that has been advo- 
cated by this magazine for several years. In 
some ways it also resembles the Pennsylvania 
law. The object has been to keep the game de- 
partment out of politics, and we understand that 
the governor of that state has promised to do 
this as far as he is concerned. 

3y the provisions of ‘tthe West Virginia act, 
three commissioners are to be appointed with- 
out compensation except their expenses. On the 
personnel of this commission depends largely the 
success of the new law. If, for instance, three 
such men as G. O. Young of Buckhannon should 
fill the office, West Virginia should be able to 
set an example in game protection that would 
be the envy of the other states of the Union. 
With such a splendid law as guide, with a com- 
mission of truly representative and_ unselfish 
sportsmen and the backing of the wild life pro- 
tective and conservation element of that state, 
we see no reason why West Virginia should not 
be placed on the permanent map as a game pro- 
tective state. 





COST OF LIVING NOTE 
FOR SALE—A few good hens, now laying 
eggs, also new potatoes, corn and cabbage.— 
From the Bloomdale Bulletin. 


BOOK SS ror tHe f 
SPORTSMAN 


W > patented Tales, edited by Wm. C. Hazelton; 
120 pages; illustrated ; $2; Wm. C. Hazelton, 
Elgin, Lil. 

Nearly all the narratives contained in this vol- 
ume are of recent modern shooting which has 
taken place in the past two years, with a few 
interesting accounts of sport in the old days by 
way of contrast. 


A Wonderland of the East, by Wm. Copeman 
Kitchin, Ph.D.; elaborately illustrated; 330 
pages; $6; the Page Co., Boston. 

A book for those who love to wander among 
beautiful lakes and rivers, valleys and moun- 
tains. It is a travalog story of sundry motor 
car journeys during four successive seasons 
among the hills and mountains of Eastern New 
York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, with a side tour thru 
the Finger Lake District of Central New York. 
It has much to say about the scenery and a 
little about the history of this fascinating re- 
gion, and an effort has been made to describe 
the former as it really is, and in the latter to 
be accurate in the brief outlines given. It is 
beautifully bound, and the letterpress is perfect. 


Camp-fires and Guide Posts, 
Dyke; 320 pages; illustrated; $2 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

This volume is uniform with Dr. van Dyke’s 
popular outdoor books, ‘‘Little Rivers,” “Fisher- 
man’s Luck” and others which have given him 
his distinct place in American literature. It is a 
volume rich in appreciation of nature and human 
nature. In his own phrase, “the camp-fire is the 
conservative symbol; it invites to rest and fel- 
lowship and council; the guide-post is the pro- 
gressive sign; it calls us to continue our journey, 
gives information in regard to direction and dis- 
tance.” Dr. van Dyke is a delightful essayist, 
a sympathetic writer and a friend of mankind. 
He is frank in his prejudices, which are aroused 
by evil and selfishness. 














by Henry van 
; Chas. Scrib- 


The Motor Camping Book, by Elon Jessup; 220 
pages; illustrated; $3; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

This book deals with realities. It contains ex- 
actly the kind of information the motor camper 
wants to know. It starts him right. The in- 
formation is the sort which the camper usually 
learns only thru years of costly experience. The 
first fourteen chapters in the book are mainly 
devoted to equipment, while the last three deal 
with highways, national parks, picking camp 
sites, route books, maps, motoring laws and 
similar matters. The final chapter is devoted 
mainly to a valuable summary, state by state, 
of the motoring laws in the United States and 
Canada as they affect the non-resident motorist. 


Ducking Days, edited by Wm. C. Hazelton; 144 
pages; illustrated; $2; W. C. Hazelton, Elgin, 
Tit. 

The stories contained in this book, by some 
of America’s best known duck shooters, bring 
back the misty autumn days, the blue haze on 
the hills, the coloring timber line, the far-off 
thread-like triangle of waterfowl on the horizon, 
the coming of nightfall and the calls of migra- 
tory birds going southward. Many dramatic 
accounts of the alluring sport are given. 


In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands, by J. A. Mc- 
yuire; 215 pages; illustrated; $3 net; Stewart 


& Kidd Co., Cincinnati. 

This book describes a hunting country on the 
White River of Alaska and Yukon Territory, far 
off the heretofore beaten paths of the big game 
hunter in the Far North. It tells of the results 
of a successful trip undertaken by a party of 
sportsmen for the purpose of collecting speci- 
mens for the Colorado Museum of Natural His- 
tory, on which moose, white sheep, caribou, 
goats and smaller game were secured. 


The Fur Trade of America, by Agnes Laut; 340 
illustrated; $6; the Macmillan Co., 

New York. 

Miss Laut has made an original and fascinat- 
ing book out of all the material belongin 
this subject. The first of its three sections Bs 
with the use of furs as an art. Part two covers 
the market value of furs—the transfer of the 
market to the United States during the war, etc. 
Part III recounts the story of the trapper. 
Chapters are included on fashions and modes in 
furs, historic furs, and a technical examination 
of different kinds of furs from the viewpoint of 
the connoisseur. 


by James Oliver Curwood; 122 


God’s Country, 
the Cosmopolitan Book Corp., 


pages; $1.25; 

New York. 

The strangest thing James Oliver Curwood has 
written—the regeneration of a killer who learned 


the greatest secret in life from the noble animal - 


he had set out to slay. His book tells of a 
happy man who wants everybody else to be 
happy. Trailing for years thru the wilderness 
and snow-wastes of the Northwest, Mr. Cur- 
wood, who wrote those enormously popular 
novels, the River’s End and The Valley of Silent 
Men, learned to live and to love life. 
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The KENNEL | 


Conducted by WALTER CECIL COX 














Aids to Handling Dogs 
CHAPTER I—RETRIEVING DEVICE 


A simple device that works wonderfully well 
with some pups is a pair of wheels which may 
be taken off a child’s old toy wagon, with a 
short axle (the axle preferably being covered 
with rubber to save the dog’s teeth; as per the 





the wheels 
dog. 


diameter of 
the size of the 
Aiter the dog has been taught to fetch or chase 


two cuts shown, the 
should be according to 


a rubber ball, etc., as per our article on retriev- 
ing in the December, 1918, issue, choose a 
smooth place like the pavement and bowl the 
“retrieving wheels,” at first slowly, in front of 
the pup, encouraging him to go aiter it. There 
is nothing that shapes a dog for real game- 
fetching like the “retrieving wheels’ when he 
once takes to them. In some cases you can 
smear the axle with a little bacon fat, or tie a 
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piece of raw meat on with plenty of string so 
that it cannot easily be pulled off. This will 
often attract a pup to take hold when he is shy. 
By experience in using the “retrieving wheels” 
the dog’s owner can find out many little ideas 
in reference to teaching a young dog not men- 
tioned in this brief outline; also the cuts will 
clearly illustrate the principle of the device. 


CHAPTER II—PERVERSITY OF DOGS 


Some people assert dogs do not have the power 
of reasoning, but there is one trait in a be I 
have often ascribed, to-wit: I don’t know 
whether it is intended for a joke on us humans, 
or whether it is downright perversity; but every- 
one knows who has led dogs much that if you 
walk near enough to a post or tree while lead- 
ing a dog, the dog will invariably dodge around 
it with the express purpose of tangling his chain 
in said post or tree. Dogs do this with the self- 
evident knowledge and set purpose that it will 

















hamper and hinder the person leading the dog; 
of course, some dogs do it by accident and not 
by design at first, but having once found out 
the fact that it brings the person leading the 
dog to an abrupt full stop every time, the 
temptation to do it habitually and every chance 
is strong in the canine mind. I always cured 
the habit by a sudden jerk on the lead powerful 
enough to slam the dog back around the tree 
again, if possible without slowing up or making 
a pause; a violent pull on the lead is necessary 
sometimes because the dog endeavors to get 
tightly jammed against the post, and nothing but 
a very forcible, pull will have any effect on a 
confirmed tree “run-arounder.” Those who have 
experienced this annoying habit many times need 
not be reminded of the irritation this trick causes 
the owner of the dog. 
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DUCK HUNTERS! 


This is what you have been looking for. 
Your Dead Birds make the best Decoys pos- 
sible when held in Anderson’s Patented Dead 


Bird Decoy Holders. Will hold and float 
your ducks in life-like manner. Are adjust- 
able to all sizes and species. Easy to oper 


ate and light to carry. Durably constructed. 
For price and particulars write 
H. A. ANDERSON 


BOX 205 HUDSON, S. D. 


























vacation. 


‘““JOKER’’ TOPS 


The Sanitary Top Quick Action 
Label stays CLEAN, making it 
EASY TO READ at all times. 
It is water and dirt proof. 
is finished with Five Coats of our 
Porcelain Enamel and cannot 
chip or peel off. Positively the 
finest top made. 

Greatest Fun Producer 
Take them on your fishing trips. 
your hunting trips or on your 
Have them at home 
for Bunko Parties, etc. 

ASK YOUR DEALER or send 
25c in coin and a 2c stamp. 

W. J. JAMISON CO. 

736 So. California Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


Rest 

















Hildebrandt Spinners 


land Em | When others Fail 
That’s why 


old timers >. a 


have tried ’em all 2 
insist on Hildebrandt’ s. 


They’re made in all sizes for 

Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Pike or 
Muskie. And they land ’em too 
—land ’em bigger and in greater 
numbers than you ever dreamed of. 

Catalog telling you how to increase , 
your catch free. Write for it today. 


JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 


LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 













Your dealer 
sells ‘em 













THREE- 
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It’s mighty easy to keep gun barrels slick and clean inside 
with Pyramid Solvent. Dissolves smokeless powder residue, 
loosens metal fouling. If your dealer hasn’t Pyramid, mail 
us 30c in stamps for handy screw-top 3-oz. can. 

IN-ONE OIL CO., 





165-P Broadway, New York 











DEAFNESS 


I know because I-was Deaf and 
for over 30 years. 
Drums restored my hearin 
and will do it for you. 
Cannot be seen when worn. 





expensive. 


IS MISERY 


had Head Noises 


My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
and ome Head Noises, 
ey are 


iny Megaphones. 


Effective when Deafoess 


Unseen Com 


is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “ fo 

Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


rts.’ In- 


A. O, LEONARD 
Suite 80, 70 5th Avenue - 


New York City 





COMBINATION 


T= i= A ROD & REEL 








Only 23 inches long; if inches unjointed. Makes lon ong 
casts. Old fishermen say: *‘Best Ever Used!’’ Pack 

in carton, by mail $3.00. Send for catalog. THE 
AMERICAN DISPLAY CO., Dayton, Ohio. 





Because it’s built that way 
Write for Complete Catalog 


RACINE BOAT COMPANY 


Dept. 69 


Racine 


Wisconsin 











Read This 


Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12—55c; 
Size 10—60c. Size 8—65c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12—80c; Size 10—90c; 
Size 8—$1.00 per Dozen. 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 


























Price Still $20 





17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
3-WAY REEL Cast and Wind In 


BEETZSEL 


Level Winder, 

Free Spool, 
Automatic Thumber, 
German Silver, 
Burnished Steel Axles, 
Bronze Bearings, 
Jeweled Oil Caps, 


Quadruple, buy any one thing for $20 or 
S. Handle—Forward MORE that will give as much 
100 Yards—Drag. joy. Bar nothing. 
REDIFOR ROD & REEL CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Nothing to Touch 


When the cast is made noth- 
ing moves but the spool. The 
forked block drops and the line 
runs free from spool to rod guide. 
Touching the handle to wind in 
brings the block as shown. OUR 
guarantee is: that no angler can 














STONELEIGH COURT, 





Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers 
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Just the Place to Spend 
“Your Vacation’: 


At Idaho Springs in the heart of 
: the mountains, with all the com- 
forts of home. 





Horseback riding, tennis, mountain 
climbing, swimming, dancing and 
other amusements. Scenery unsur- 
passed. Natural Hot Radio-Active 
Mineral Cave Baths, finest in the 
world for rheumatism, a specialty. 





= 


: Reasonable Rates . si 


For further information write to 


HOT SPRINGS HOTEL 


150 ROOMS OF COMFORT 
an Thompson, Mer. 


ASEH 


Idaho Springs, Colo. 


STUULNADOTOL WANA PUiAaHNAt PURI UTILS ULE 


CCMA NHN 








Kiest’s Aluminum Casting Reel 
The King of All Large Type 
Reels 
Valuable to Ama- 
teur Angler. 
NO BACK LASH 
NO THUMBING 
This Reel is Line Drying, 
Ball-Bearing and Level- 
Winding. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you write to 
HENRY A. KIEST, Mf’r. 
KNOX, IND. 














GRAFLEX! KODAKS! 
MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS | | 


Headquarters” 
for your photographic needs. | 
The right camera for the right work of | 
the right quality at the right price. Some | 
thing really worth while. Writenow 


BASS CAMERA CO., Dept 5, 109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
N. B.—WE TAKE YOUR OLD CAMERA IN TRADE 


Write now to 

















aed MII A M “The Frankfort 

Kentucky Reel 
Since 1839, 82 years, the Milams have been 
making the celebrate a Kentucky Reelin the 
same location, and all the knowledge gained 
by these years of experience is put into their 
reels today 








Write for booklet 


B. 7. MILAM & SON, FRANKFORT, KY. 
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| Euslich Dry Flies a = 


Manufacturers of high-grade trout flies = 


Victor Trout Fly Corporation - 
Suite A., Evans Block, Denver, Colorado 
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III—_THE TROLLEY WIRE 
CHAIN 

The best idea I have ever used to keep a dog 

chained up and yet not deprive him of his ex- 

ercise, and reduce the attention necessary to give 

him to a minimum amount, is the idea set forth 

in the drawing herewith, of stretching a strong 


CHAPTER 


can have a little exercise; and this device has 
none of the fretful disadvantages of the little 
pen. The wire can be made so long that a dog 
can attain a fair gallop. A harness as shown in 
the cut is rather better than a collar for the 
dog, altho a collar will do. There is no equip- 
ment which is so simple and takes care of the 
family dog or even the dog fancier’s dog with 


’ 
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light cable, 




















two points such 


between 
as two trees, or posts, etc., and slipping a large 
ring, or better a pulley, over the wire to which 


wire, or 


is attached the dog’s chain; by this means he 
can guard considerable of the premises; legiti- 
mate visitors can keep out of his reach, yet he 
can alertly give the alarm; he can never do it 
in mischief; he is securely fastened up and yet 
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so much safety and so little attention on the 
part of the owner. It is cheap, safe, practical, 
and if more popular would save a lot of annoy- 
ance that is brought on by loose, unrestrained 
degs. Where a dog has access to a kennel, the 
chain must be allowed to extend at a longer 
length than shown in the rut. 





CHAPTER IV—A NEW DOG TRAINING 
DEVICE 

It is pretty hard to claim originality in a de- 
vice for handling dogs, but I believe my pulley 
and harness system of training is entirely orig- 
inal with the editor of this department. This 
Cox system, as it has been called, of gaining 
control over a dog as a preliminary to other 
training of any kind, when carried out carefully, 
is the greatest help I know of. It simply con- 
sists of a strong harness made as per the cut 
shown—a rope with a large hook in the end and 
the pulley fastened to a suitable place in an out- 
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house, stable, etc., on the ceiling, or even out in 
the open somewhere. The especial influence you 
acquire over the dog seems to be brought about 


suspending the dog in the air, in 
what may be called a surreptitious manner—that 
is, unawares to the dog. This you are enabled 
to do by the help of the hook. Lead the dog to 
where the pulley is, and without attracting his 
attention slip the hook under the grip or ring 
on the harness; then with a firm, steady pull on 
the cord suddenly suspend him in the air about 
the heighth of your eyes, simultaneously telling 
him to be careful. Now pet him and swing him 
back and forth, and as he swings away from you 
call him, saying, “Come here.’’ Presently let 
him down; at the same time call him over to 
which if he seeks to evade pull him up in 
the air, as in the cut, 1 he promptly comes 


until 
to you. As soon as he begins to understand 


by suddenly 


you, 


this, slip the hook off, and make him obey you 
without the device being connected with the 
rope, but on the first sign slip the hook on the 
harness and jerk him up again. If he is inclined 
to be headstrong or refractory, spin the dog 
around quite rapidly while suspended; this will 
incline him to yield up the initiative to his 
trainer very quickly, which is the foundation of 
all animal training. Of course, I am only out- 
lining the uses and effect of this device for 
training dogs. There are many uses to which 
it can be put for controlling dogs I have not 
mentioned. For instance, by placing a light 
stick in his mouth and jerking him up persis- 
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tently every time he drops it, on the same prin- 
ciple we use a spike collar, a dog can be taught 


to retrieve. Also a dog can be subjected to a 
course of this device for the cure of very many 
bad habits with entire success. The secret of 


using this device is not to let the dog know 
when you are going to suspend him. have 
elaborated on this idea by extending the rope 
over another pulley at some distance, which 
seems to give more and better control over the 


dog. 
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CHAPTER V—A USEFUL DOG 
BLANKET 


* oh mvs fe we 


A device which facilitates handling dogs more 
for me than anything else I have ever used is a 
strong canvas dog blanket, with a rigid leather 


we 





hand grip sewn or riveted on the top, as per 
illustration. This idea is, of course, more 
especially useful in connection with a kennel of 
dogs, especially among dogs that are liable to 
fight, such as bull terriers, airedales, etc. The 
fact that a dog can be quickly and suddenly 






Pas gg My GMa / Alan 
picked off his feet when wearing this blanket 
seems to give a person a peculiar control over 
the dog, and in a number of little ways proves 
to be a veritable handy idea to the dog owner. 
The blanket also protects the dog from the dirt 
and dust in the summer and spring, and the cold 
wind in winter. The hand grip blanket was 











Principally invented by me in order to quickly 
separate dogs when fighting, but has proven use- 
ful in many more ways than I can enumerate 
for every kind of handling, such as while attend- 
ing field trials, dog shows, or traveling, ete. 
Under these conditions the hand grip blanket is 
ndispensible. 


KENNEL QUERIES 


| have a beagle hound about 2% years old, 
‘anding 16 inches high, which has worms. The 
vorms are about five-eighths of an inch long 
| are white and flat. He is poor, but hunts 
{ runs well. I would like to get a remedy 
‘ them. Anything you can suggest would be 
atly appreciated—G. A. Douglass, Sacra- 
nto, Cal. 
\nswer.—We would recommend that you give, 
er a twenty-four-hour fast, 30 grains of freshly 
wdered areca nut, in a capsule, with 2 minims 
{ oil of male shield fern. Follow in one hour 
th half an ounce of castor oil.—W. C. C. 
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<indly let me know as soon as you can some 
is tenedy for relieving my dog of worms. These 
- worms, as closely as I can describe them, are 
foig and seem to be flat, and when the do 
ses them they seem to come in bunches. 
cainot tell just how long they are. If you can, 
of Please tell me what causes these worms.—E. 
w Marsala, Healdsburg, Cal. 
re \nswer.—We would recommend that after a 
ye fast of forty-eight hours you give your dog 40 
&t-ins of freshly powdered areca nut, 3 minims 
of >il of male fern, in capsule form. After three- 
fourths of an hour give 1 ounce of olive oil and 





actor a in equal parts (1 ounce of each).— 




















The INDISPENSABLE AUTO BED 
Patented 


Has them all skinned for comfort 

and price, a real spring bed, 

weighing only 15 pounds, fits any 

car. Send for descriptive folders. 
Price, Ford Cars, $13.50 


5 Passenger Cars, 15.00 
7 Passenger Cars, 16.50 


SPOKANE WOODWORKING CO. Inc. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
(Agents wanted) 





























Just as ‘‘Comfy’’ as Your 


Bed at Home 


A complete touring home for you—light 
(made of balloon silk), compact, durable, 
absolutely water and insect proof. No 
crowded hotels to bother about when you 
own an 


AUTO BED CAMP 


Can be rolled up like a blanket carried on 
the running board or fender; set up at- 
tached ‘or unattached to the car in 15 min- 


utes. Nothing lacking for comfort and 
convenience. 


KOMPACT KAMP ’KWIPMENT 


Ideal for the motorist or camper Descriptions, prices 
and touring data in the *‘Autolog’’ Write for it! 


AUTO BED CAMP MEG. CO. 


554 Tenth Avenue 10227 Penn Street 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
Phil. B. Bekeart, 717 Market St. 


San Francisco, Calif 














Quick and satisfactory results are assured if | 
you mention Outdoor Life when writing to ad- 
vertisers. 





The Hardy hand made 


Indestructible Gun Cases, ‘‘Quick 
Draw” Holsters, Cartridge Belts 
and “Gun Bug’s” accessories now 
ready. 


**The whole world is arm- 
ing against the ‘thug’ ’’ 


A holster in which a revolver or auto- 
matic pistol can be conveniently carried 
and instantly drawn is a valuable ad- 
junct. 


The Hardy Special retaining Spring 
shoulder holster meets these require- 
ments. 


**Every holster sells another’’ 


Gun cases and holsters made to order 
for any gun. 


Send 2-cent stamp for descriptive 
folder of ‘“‘GUN BUGS’’ 
leather accessories. 


Address 
CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
2345 ELM ST.., DENVER, COLO. 














Newburgh, N. Y. 


A marvelous tonic for run down, unthrifty dogs and those re- 
covering from mange, distemper or debiliatating diseases. You 
notice the difference after a few doses. At druggists or by 
mail 50c. THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY 

















Toronto, Oanada 








BACK TO NATURE 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


No funnier bit of typical American humor has ever been writ- 
ten than this convulsing tale of two amateur sportsmen who 
go ‘‘back to nature’’ on a hunting and fishing trip. It ie a rare 
bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor enlivened by illustra- 
tions made by Newkirk himself, in a style of drawing that is 


as original and entertaining as his literary method. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 





1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 


Thos. W. Lawson says it is “body-shaking, lung-tearing, side- 
splitting . . I hystericked, rolled over the library rug, 
and in my aw‘ul, gleeful contortions nearly rolled into the 
open grate.’’ &% 
“I think your book splendid. . . You have a spontaneous 
style that is admirable,’’ says Walt Mason. 

“* I sat last night and read your book and laughed and laffed 
and larfed and guffawed and got up and yelled from pure joy 
It is my idea of an unflawed gem.'’—George Fitch. 


PRICE 75c; postpaid 80c 























The Motor Camping Book 


By Elon Jessup 


Just the thing for the 
Sportsman and Camper 
Contains all the practical methods and 
types of equipment used in motor camp- 
ing, with numerous photographs and 
drawings, 100 illustrations and maps. 


Sent postpaid for $3.10 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


DENVER, COLO. 











CAMPING in COMFORT 


( John A. Donovan, M. D., F. A. C. s. \ 


Joint author of “The Modern Rifle,” 
and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 191L 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc. 








60c postpaid 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 
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Want the Limit? 
Lake Trout - Muskies 
Salmon or Bass 


Then use the Donjo Spoon. 


Once hooked the fish cannot close 
its mouth—You know the answer. 
Donio Salmon Spoon 60¢. Lake 

; Troutand Muskies 
4\| Spoon 50¢._ Bass 
Spoon 40¢. Spoons 
Copper or Nickel 
plated. 300 feet 
copper line on oak 
» reel $1.25 
400 ft 1.40 
500 ft 1.55 
To above 
prices 
», add 4¢ for 

mailing. 


THE DONJO CO. 
42 Prince Street IP’ >-hester, N. Y. 


You Can’t Beat Natural Bait! 


Lure makers have done wonders in making bits 
of wood and tin look and act like minnows. 
But when all is said and done, ‘‘You can't make 
8 lure look more like a fish than a fish does 























Ferry Preserved Bait 


is simply honest-to-goodness m*nnows and frogs 





caught in the clear cold water up here at Port 
Huron, Michigan, preserved by chemical solution 
and put up in glass jars. Guaranteed to last in- 
definitely and—note this— will keep at least a 
week after jar is opened 
Save hours of tedious labor next trip, and the 
Ferry Sliver risk of upset minnow bucket, by taking along a 
Shiners supply of Ferry Preserved Bait 
1l-vz. jar large shiners (about 50)...... 0c 
6-0z. jar small shiners (about 200 50e 
6-oz. jar frogs (six to jar . 50e 
Special introductory offer: One jar each of above, postpaid any- 
where in the U. S., $1.00 
Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied 


Ferry Fish Company, Port Huron, Michigan 


[SAN ISABEL 


Six sepia and black and white views 
5x7 of the beautiful San Isabel Na- 
tional Forest, America’s new play 
ground; postpaid for $1.00. Your name will be 
registered with Pueblo Commerce Club and 
Forest Service for free descriptive literature. 


Address: a 
E. A. LEWIS PHOTO NOVELTY, 12 Pope Bldg., Pueblo, Colo. 


SAVE 257 to 607 


on slightly used 


GRAFLEX-KODAKS 


Cameras and Lenses of every description. Equal 
to new, Save money. Write now for 
Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing hundreds of money saving bargains in 
slightly used and new cameras and supplies. All 
acods soldon 10 days’ Free Trial. Money 
back if notsatisfied. You take nochances dealing with us. 
We have been in the photographic business over |6 yrs, Write now 
CENTRAL CAMERA 


CO. Dept. 217 124 S. W. Av. Chicago, IIL 


FIELD GLASSES 


Binoculars — Telescopes 
Pre-War Prices 
FREE TRIAL 
Catalog Free 


THE AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
Dept. OL-3., 1121 First seat. 


New Orleans, U. 


















































“Old Hickory” Casting Rods 


Nature’s Rod—& 3.5 
HAND MADE 


In One or Two Pieces 
3 to & Feet. Weight, 4 to 6 oz. 
FINE SILK WINDINGS—BEST MOUNTINGS 
A beautiful rod, of great strength and tremendous casting 
Built fora life's service, and by one that knows how, 
$7.00 AND UP. Pamphiet. 
HERBERT A. KINNEY, Bangor, Michigan 


power. 


























U 
Our Double Mouth Reversible Steel Wire Trap Nets are the best 
Two nets in one All sizes. Send for our free circulars of Nets, 
Camping and Outing Tents, Baits and Supplies. 

FISHERMAN’S SUPPLY CO. 
793 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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| The Tax on Athletic Goods 


In the tax madness that attacked Congress 
many absurd provisions were included in the tax 
list, but perhaps nothing more absurd, and in a 
way more injurious, has been imposed than the 
10 per cent tax on athletic goods—on bats and 
balls and similar articles—and there is no tax 
that has brought forth a more vigorous and uni- 
versally supported protest from all quarters. 

Scarcely a paper in the country but has 
pointed out this mistake and the harm it is likely 
to do; and the protest has been made louder 
with the closer study of the subject and the dis- 
covery that the bulk of this tax—more than 
three-fourths of it—has fallen upon the youth 
of the country. This had aroused the press of 
the United States to demand its repeal. 

Some crusty congressman who suffered in 
spirit when he saw school boys in a game of 
ball and found that they enjoyed it, looked at 
all athletic sports as amusement, for pleasure 
only, and concluded that they should be so 
taxed to the limit as a luxury. There could be 
no more false or perverse view. We realize, as 
the Greeks did of old, that athletics, the cultiva- 
tion of the body, is as important to the healthy 
growth of youth as cultivation of the mind. 

The athletic games and exercises of the youth 
of Great Britain have been given credit for the 
great physical development of the people and 
for the success of the country. It was on the 
cricket fields of Eton that England won her 
victory at Waterloo, said a great English states- 
man. France recognized this fact after Sedan, 
when the government undertook to encourage 
the youth of that country in athletic games and 
exercises. Japan reached the same _ conclusion 
some years ago, and encouraged athletic sports 
with good results, bringing about physical im- 
provement of the race. 

The draft brought out the fact that there was 
an unduly large proportion of our young men 
unfit for military service—and the government 
has since sought some way to improve their 
physique; it saw in athletics the best improve- 
ment. The Smith educational bill, now before 
Congress, and which provides an appropriation 
of $100,000,000 for the education of our youth, 
makes liberal provision for their physical de- 
velopment by the encouragement of athletics. 

But while the country is providing in this and 
many other ways for athletics, congress has 
struck a blow at it by levying a tax on all 
athletic goods, striking directly and immediately 
at those intended to encourage the boys to de- 
velop themselves physically. It is probable that 
congress aimed at professional athletics, but it 
hit the American boy.—New Orleans Times 
Picayune. 


Efficiency of the Old-Timers 


Trapshooting is one sport in which the vet- 
erans are more than able to hold their own with 
the younger generation. Year after year the 
old boys gather in the championship titles. 
Many of them seem to improve with age. We 
do not know how many trapshooters there are 
but we do know that many of the best are be- 
yond 40 years of age and quite a number of the 
stars are beyond the half-century mark. In 
eight of the first ten championships decided this 
year veterans proved superior to the youngsters. 

Harve Dixon won the Missouri state title for 
the third time, and in winning put up the best 
figures of the year—198 out of 200. Just to 
prove that he gets better Dixon won the state 
handicap from 22 yards. Paul Earl won the 
South Carolina championship for the third year 
in succession. Then a man can do this it 
proves beyond question that he is the best in 
the state. Nick Arie, a brother of Mark, shook 
| the dust of Texas from his shoes last fall to re- 
side in Kingman, Ariz., and Nick won the 
Texas state title two years ago after an absence 
of seven years from the trapshooting game. 
H. A. Morson won the championship of North 
Carolina again. If he didn’t win the champion- 
| ship of that state we would be surprised. His 
| winning there comes as regular as Christmas. 
| Platt Comes Back. 
| Clarence Platt annexed the Jersey champion- 
| ship again. Platt has been playing second fiddle 
| for a couple of years, but just to prove he has 
|} a good eye and trigger finger he tied with two 
| others, one of them George McCarty, who re- 
| cently won the N. Y. A. C. amateur champion- 
| ship at 196 and then broke 60 straight in the 
shoot-off. All told he broke 212 targets straight. 
John Noel won the Tennessee state title for the 
second year in succession, and William_G. War- 
| ren accomplished the same feat in California. 
| R. C. Lee, W. C. Carpenter and Roy Ainsworth 

won the championships in Maryland, Georgia 














Wid 








The latter is a veteran, but not 
until this year did he break into the select class. 
Trapshooting is a sport in which class tells, 
especially when you are shooting at 200 targets. 


and Kansas. 


Tom Edens, many times a champion, was 
runner-up in Arizona, and such stars as Henry 
Pfirrman, William H. Jones, E. W. Arnold and 
R. D. Morgan were the runners-up in California, 
Georgia, Kansas and Maryland. Noel, Ains- 
worth, Earle and Warren each broke 197. Boyd 
Duncan broke the same number of targets in 
winning the professional championship of Ten- 
nessee for the third’ time in succession. 


Lost Targets 


“There’s lots of room around them.” 

All who have shot at clay targets have heard 
that expression used to explain lost targets. 
Sometimes one hears: ‘“‘They make them small 
enough at the factory for me.’ This when a 
broken target goes out of the trap and is re- 
fused. Both statements are not only literally, 
but actually true. A ig pigeon is a small ob- 
ject to aim at, let alone hit, and the atmosphere 
is quite plentiful everywhere. 

The remarkable thing about trapshooting 1s 
that such scores as are recorded are not only 
made, but are looked for and expected from the 
expert shot. We are told by ballistic experts 
that there are on an average 10 per cent of poor 
(or inferior) patterns in every 100 shells; that 
to look at the patterns one would wonder in 
many instances how it could be possible for a 
man to break 100 or more targets without a 
skip. But (and this is rather an important 
“but’’) the patterns they refer to are as a rule 
taken “at 40 yards.’ The expert when at 16 
yards doesn’t let his targets get 40 yards from 
him before he pulls the trigger; they are more 
like 35 yards away at the most. Of course, a 
load that suits the gun cuts a large figure when 
it comes to making a straight run. But (and 
this is another important “but’’) place the ex- 
pert on the 22 or 23-yard mark and then figure 
what he has to do to make a score. (He can 
do it, as we have seen many times, much to our 
delight.) First of all the expert is 23 yards 
away from the trap, and of course the roof of 
the traphouse makes it impossible for him to see 
the target as quickly as he would see it if he 
was on the 16-yard mark. This is emphasized 
when a man is on the end pegs, No. 1 or No. 5, 
and gets what is a straightaway to him. In 
such cases that target probably travels four or 
five yards before it comes into the vision of the 
man who has called ‘‘Pull.’”’ Just figure what 
that means as to how far away the target is 
likely to be from the back-mark man when he 
— the trigger, even if he is a quick shot. 

et woolfolk Henderson won the G. A. H. in 





1914 with 98 out of his 100 from 22 yards 
Mark Arie tied with Charlie Larson in 1917, 
breaking 98 from the 22-yard mark. In 1918 


Hank Pendergast tied with J. D. Henry with 
97 from 22 yards. The same year Mark Arie 
showed up well from the back mark—this time 
23 yards—for he broke 97 of them, and then 
followed up that great score with two 24s in the 
shoot-off, making his total 145 out of 150 from 
23 yards. And it must not be overlooked that 
Woolfolk Henderson, also on the 23-yard mark, 
broke 97, and only lost two in the first shoot- 
off at 25 targets. There’s “lots of room around 
them” for some folks, but the real experts re- 
duce that space to a fraction less than a New 
York hall-bedroom. 





Trapshooting Leagues 


The formation of trapshooting clubs into trap- 

shooting leagues is one of the things most neces- 
sary for the continued growth of trapshooting 
as a sport. 
. Much has been said and much more written 
in recent years about the advantages of trap 
shooting leagues, but as no one ever got defi 
nitely behind the project, nothing much has ever 
been accomplished. The league idea is a good 
one and should be pushed to a successful cor 
clusion. 

Some wonderful leagues have been in exis 
tence for year, notably the Philadelphia Trap- 
shooters, the Western Pennsylvania, the Inlan‘ 
Empire, the Eastern Illinois, the Central and 
Northern Ohio, the Susquehanna, and this year 
we have in addition the Mississippi, Central 
Nebraska, Alex Vance, Missouri, Western Was!- 
ington, the Wheat Belt, the Finger Lakes 1 
New York, the Tri City-Grand Island, Hastings 
and Kearney, Neb.; and the Moka, comprise! 
of cities in Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas ani 
Arkansas. 

There must be about thirty-five leagues ‘1 
active operation. There might just as well '¢ 
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a thousand. The shooters are apparently inter- 
sted in the league idea, and if every shooter 
will take the idea to his club and put it over 
ve will have enough leagues to keep everyone 
interested in the sport. 

In the paragraphs that follow we tell briefly 
the advantages of trapshooting leagues, and in 
future articles we will tell how the leagues may 
be brought about, so that if there is a chance 
for a trapshooting league in your neighborhood 
you cam make it a reality. 

“A single trapshooting club,” says the trap- 
shooting league book published by the du Pont 
Co., “gives its members only an individual in- 
centive to excel, and to the extent that this is 
a selfish system, holds them loosely. In_trap- 
shooting leagues this individual incentive is en- 
riched and cemented with a common purpose 
which holds the club firmly together. Each 
shooter feels an active responsibility to the 
whole club for his utmost effort, and all are 
inspired to ~ their hardest when pulling to- 
gether. Nothing will so surely revive and retain 
interest in a trapshooting club as this team 
spirit. It is a rebirth of enthusiasm. 

“The influence of a single trapshooting club 
is restricted almost entirely within its own mem- 
bership. _When that club joins a league, it rep- 
resents, in a large measure, the entire popula- 
tion of the town where it is located, nl to an 
appreciable extent the interest and encourage- 
ment of that town will be behind it, and will 
support it with abundant publicity, with liberal 
trophies and with a community spirit. It is 
just this that makes organized baseball so im- 
mensely successful. 

“The league club will benefit from the inter- 
change of ideas with other clubs, and soon dis- 
cover its deficiencies. It will learn to stage 
tournaments properly—slovenly methods cannot 
exist under the eyes of the league; there will be 
both pride and penalties to prevent them. Each 
club must inevitably improve to the standard of 
the best equipped and conducted club in ™ 
league. Its members will profit individuall 
making new friends and adopting better ann Mh 
Their standard will approach that of the most 
expert sheoters in the league; and, best of all, 
they will get an-away-from- home confidence and 
experience in shooting, without which they can- 
not hope to win the higher honors of the sport. 

“Many a trapshooting club that a and 
finally falls would live if encouraged by the in- 
fluences surrounding a league. The very obliga- 
tion of the club to the league, pledging it to 
carry out a specific program. is a supporting 
influence, and a challenge to the loyalty of every 
cl lub member. 

“The league shoots will arouse a_ sustained 
and progressive interest. Trophies will be easier 
to secure and in much larger numbers. A league 
of clubs, each representing an entire community, 
will have a real influence on any legislation 
affecting the protection and preservation of 
game and forests, and in co-operation with 
other leagues may voice the combined sentiment 
of the sportsmen of that state. 

“The benefits we have spoken of are such as 
the actual experience of trapshooting leagues 
nels justifies; there are many more which 
brevity forbids. It is not merely a coincidence 
that where there are trapshooting leagues there 


are trapshooting strongholds. Such leagues 
naturally strengthen the sport, surrounding. it 
with bulwarks of organization, commanding 


respect and promoting methods by which every 
trapshooting club within range of its influence 
will profit.” 


Maplewood “100” Winners 


One of the most interesting events in the big 
ots in the East this season is the ‘“‘Maple- 
od 100.” There isn’t a shooter who wouldn’t 
to win one of the preliminary events so 
that he could shoot for the Maplewood cham- 
nship at the White Mountain Tournament in 
There will be class in the final event at 
iplewood. E. F. Woodward won the Maple- 
1d 100 at Baltimore with 98. Ben Donnelly 

1 the event at Travers Island with 99. : 
Seibert won at Lakewood with 100. Paul Earle 
1 at Pinehurst with 99, and Leon Davis won 
at Boston with 98. Earle won the champion- 
last year. Fred Plum was the runner-up in 
Roston; Tracy Lewis at Travers Island, Tes 
Clay at Baltimore, U. R. Brooks at Pinehurst, 

nd S. J. Ochler at Lakewood. 








Canal Zone Has an Association 


here will be a representative of the Canal 
Zone in the National Amateur Trapshooting 
Championship at Chicago in August because 
the Canal Zone Trapshooting Association will 
1 a championship tournament on July 3 and 
and the winner will head for the states to 
v us city folks how good they can shoot in 
Canal Zone country. Trapshooting is quite 
port in the Zone, and the Balboa Gun Club 
lucts tournaments every Sunday. The Bal- 
Club has 280 members, of which 75 are 
ve shooters. There are four gun clubs in 
Zone, and all are members of the Associa- 
One of these days the Philippines, Hawaii, 
ska and Porto Rico will have trapshooting 
Championships, and when this comes to pass the 
Winner of the National Championship will be 
ze champion of everything the United States 
Os-esses. 
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Atlantic Indians Shoot 


The annual shoot of the Atlantic Indians will 
be held in October, but just where the shoot 
will be held is something that is still to be de- 
cided. Asbury Park wants the Indians, so does 
Lakewood, Atlantic City, Lancaster, Pa., and 
wilmington, Del. Last year the Indians held 
forth at the New York Athletic Club. The city 
offering the best inducements will get the shoot. 


Fred Tomlin’s Work at Lakewood 


Four years in succession has Fred Tomlin 
been the high average shooter in the Lakewood 
spring tournament, twice as an amateur and 
twice as a professional. Four years ago Tomlin 
missed 16 targets in 400, and followed the next 
year with only 5 misses. Last year he only 
missed 4 targets, and in the recent shoot he 
missed 1l—a total of 36 misses in 1,600 targets 
over four years. This gives him an average of 
close to 98 per cent. t doesn’t seem to make 
any difference how good anyone else shoots at 
Lakewood, Tomlin always does a little better. 
Day in and day out Tomlin shoots just about 
as well as any trapshot in the country. 





Trapshooting Sidelights 


Physicians of New Haven have formed a trap- 
shooting club; so have the United Commercial 
Travelers. Next! 


M. I. Stevens, the new secretary of the Wis- 
consin State Sportsman’s Association, is getting 
out a_ weekly bulletin full of trapshooting gossip 
for Wisconsinites. We will wager that this 
year’s state shoot will be the biggest ever by 
reason of the bulletin. 


All state championships will be decided on 200 
targets this year. We believe these figures will 
bring more shooters to the titular events. 


The Grand American Handicap will be shot 
on the grounds of the South Shore Country Club 
in Chicago August 22-27. A better place could 
hardly have been selected. 


John Phillip Sousa takes time away from 
his musical duties occasionally to break a few 
targets. John Phillip shot in the North and 
South Championship at Pinehurst, the Mary- 
land state shoot, and he is still going. 

Just by way of passing, we want to call to 
your attention that Frank Troeh is now the 
possessor of the Hazard doubles championship 
trophy. Troeh defeated “Kip” Elbert for the 
title. Troeh has won everything he has shot 
for this year. 

It behooves every trapshooter in the United 
States to help contribute to the fund to defray 
the expenses of the team to the Olympic games. 
Any money the trapshooting team has left 
over will be given to the general fund. And 
it requires a lot of money to send complete 
teams abroad. Keep the Stars and Stripes in 
front. 

Une of the fesbenes of the Internationa: 
shoot in Canada was the appearance of a squad 
of schoolboys, in a special event. The race 
was won by James Handley, 15 years old, who 
broke 67. 

‘lhe trapshooting championship of the New 
York Athletic Club was won by Maj. Tracy 


Lewis and the Boston A. A. championship went 
to Jay Clark, jr, 











Give Us Men! 


God give us men. The time demands 
strong minds, great hearts, true faith 
and willing hands; men whom the lust 
of office does not kill; men whom the 
spoils of office cannot buy; men who 
possess opinions and a will; men who 
have honor; men who will not lie; men 
who can stand before a demagogue and 
damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking; tall men, sun-crowned, who 
live about the fog in public duty and 
in private thinking! For while the rab- 
ble with their thumb-worn creeds, their 
large professions and their little deeds 
mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom 
weeps! Wrong rules the land, and wait- 
ing justice sleeps! 





J. G. Hoivanp. 
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CAMPING AND TRAPPING 


Back to Nature (Newkirk).....0.000000000000....-... 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Chas. S. 
jo O° 3) Se ieee 

Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart)......... 
Camp Craft (Miller)_..................... 
Camp-Fires and Guide- Posts (Van Dyke) 
Camping oO a) ee 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick)... 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)...... 
Camper’s Own Book... 0000000 ooo 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan) ........ 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart).. 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter).. 
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Fox Trapping (Harding)..................... 
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Medicine Man in the Woods (Miller) 
Mink Farming (A. S. White).......... 
Mink Trapping (Harding)... 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop)... 
Outdoorman’s Handbook, The (Miller) 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace) Resse 
Science of Trapping (Kreps).. nas 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard) 
Steel Traps go) ea 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce). ....0000000000000000... 
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American Animals (Stone & Cram).. . 6.35 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols... 6.33 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell)... 5.25 
American Rifle, The (Whelen)......00000000000000. 6.25 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans)..... 5.40 
Automatic Pistols (Capt. Pollard)....... 2.75 
Automatic Pistol Shooting (Winans)... 1.00 
Black Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright).............. 1.50 
Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing, The 
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Bullets’ Flight from Powder to Target 
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Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 


(Hornaday) 
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Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 
(McNabb) ... 
Land of Footprints ‘(Stewart E. White) _.... 2. 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)...................... é 
Modern Pistol, The (Walter Winans).......... 2. 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis & Donovan)........ > 
Moose Book (Merrill) ....... 6. 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
Ce EE AEE Pete 3. 
Our Rifles (Chas. W. Sawyer). SR t 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 
wright), new and revised edition................ 1 


Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward), 7th 
ed. (duty from England extra)...... 
Rifles and Ammunition (Ommundsen & 
Robinson) . Se papain 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller)... 2 
Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic Rifle 





Marksmanship _................-e..---.«- oh 
Ring-Necked Grizzly (Miller) ........---ccecce..o--- 1 
Sporting Rifle (Winans) .............2.....--..c.scsc0e- 5. 
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THE GREAT GLACIAL FIELDS OF THE NORTH. 


Upper picture—One of the upper reaches of Nizina Glacier, one of the most treacherous of the glacier beds of Alaska. Many 
men have lost their lives while attempting to cross this rugged expanse in terrific winter blizzards. Lower picture—Looking across 
Nizina Glacier toward Rhinoceros Peak (Finger Mt.), the only place in that section where goats can be secured. 
‘rothers, Boston, Mass. 





Photo by Mitten 
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In the Alaska-Yukon 


Game Lands 


THE LATEST BOOK OF THE 

NORTH 
A work of scientific as well as delight- 
ful interest to the big game hunter 
and the sportsman. It portrays the 
wonderful glacial life of the North; 
describes the climbs among rocks, 
snow and ice after white sheep and 
goats, the long stalks for moose; the 
hikes over rolling barrens for caribou, 
and contains many valuable sugges- 
tions on outfitting for a trip in that 
land. 











IN THE 
ALASKA-YUKON 
GAMELANDS 


By J.A. 
MCGUIRE 


STEWART 
& KIDD CO. 














The book also contains a chapter on 
general sheep hunting—including the 
Big Horn, an animal that has been 
pursued by the author in the Rockies 
of the United States probably to as 
great an extent as by any American 
sportsman. 


One of America’s greatest naturalists, 
and founder of the U.S. Biological 
Survey, says of this work: 

Dear Mr. McGuire:—Your series 
of “Sourdough articles, (under which 
title much of the matter in the work 
was run in Outdoor Life) has inter- 
ested me very much, and I want to 
congratulate Outdoor Life on having 
put on record such a material quan- 
tity of useful information. You have 
made a contribution of permanent 
worth to our knowledge of the nat- 
ural history of the part of Alaska vis- 
ited by your expedition, particularly 


with reference to the big game 
animals. With best wishes, 
Very truly yours, 


C. HART MERRIAM. 


Liberally illustrated by half-tone cuts 
made from photographs taken by the 
author while hunting both in Yukon 
Territory and Alaska. Publishers, 
The Stewart & Kidd Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
ON SALE NOW 
Cloth, $3.00 


Send orders to book department 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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Fisherman’s Lures and Game- 
Fish Food 
By Louis Rhead 
A new method of trout and bass fishing— 
with new lures which exactly imitate na- 
ture—is most interestingly described in this 
very up-to- date book by an expert of many 
years’ experience. A thoroly practical book 
with many illustrations. Price, $4.10 net. 


American Food and Game Fishes........$6.35 
. American Trout Stream Insects (Louis 
PSS | ab a eae rere 3.65 
Artificial’ Flies and How to Make 
Fa i 1 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game 
Fishes of America (James A. Hen- 


shall) . 3.10 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall) . 3.10 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead).. 2.10 
Casting Tackle and Methods (O. W. 


pO REO LE EE Paeee to 3.10 
Compleat Angler (Walton) ............ iain 
Complete Angler and Sportsman 

CRO Be osnons scescehinsntcnnns WOME 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies 

OCT A aca ° 1.50 
Dry-Fly and Fast Water (Geo. La 

Branche) ............... 2.10 
Favorite Fish and F ishing (Henshall) % 90 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp) 1.90 


Fisherman’s Lures and Game-Fish 
Food (Louis Rhead) ..... 4.10 
Fishing Kits and E quipment (c amp).. 1.90 


“Goin’ Fishin’ ’ 

By Dixie Carroll 
Author of “Lake and Stream Game 
ing’ and “Fishing Tackle and Kits. 
troduction by Maj. Gen. 
A new book for the every 
fisherman as well as the expert 


lovers of the Outdoors. 


from photographs. No angler’s library 
complete without it. Large 12mo. Silk 
cloth. Price, $3.10 net. 


Trout Lore 
O. W. Smith 


Valuable information for the trout fisher- 
subjects, 
from proper togs to cooking of the trout. 


man, covering a miscellany of 


Price, $2.60 net. 





Fish- 


Leonard Wood. 
now-and-ther 
angler. 
Fishing facts of the utmost interest to all 
Many illustrations 


Casting Tackle and Methods 


By O. W. Smith 
(Angling Editor, Outdoor Life) 


Into this sumptuous book has gone the cream 
of Mr. Smith’s casting knowledge. 
careful and accurate discussion of the whole sub- 
ject of casting with short rod and multiplying 
beginning with rod materials and working 
thru to reels and landing tools. 
nothing quite so complete. 
here just the tackle information he has been so 
long seeking. 
author discusses actual fishing, how to cast over 


It is a frank, 


We know of 
The novice will find 


In the second half of the book the 


varieties of waters. As well as being a 


safe guide, the book is entertainingly written and 
will be read by the outdoor lover for its nature 
touches. 
graphs of the author’s own taking. 
angling library can be considered complete with- 
out this 
$3.10 net. 


Beautifully illustrated with many photo- 
No modern 
Price, 


latest and best “‘bass book.” 


American Trout Stream 
Insects 


Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 
By Louis Rhead 


Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
should own this first and only work on the 
subject. The book contains colored plates 
of over 100 insects trout consume, full 
charts, etc. Price, $3.65 net. 





Fishing Tackle (Frazer)... 1.90 
Fishing Tackle por Kits (Dixie Car- 
roll) 3 


Game Fishes of the W orld 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll) 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Geo. 


po OS) ee 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Dixie 
|) aA EES 5 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John)........ 1.90 
Practical to Fly Fishing (Gill).......... 1.9 
Practical Fly Fishing (St. John) ae . 1.90 


Salt Water 
der) saat , 
Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. P. Holden)........ 2.6 
The Call of the Surf (Van Campen 
DE ee ee ee 3.10 
Trout Fishing Memories and Morals 
(H. T. Sherringham)...... 
Trout Fishing in Brooks (G. 


ame Fishing (C. F. Hol- 
1 


Garrow 
, 


C0 ae eee 
Trout sa haan in America (South- 

ard) ; eS 
Trout Lore “(Smith) we 2080 


In- 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. 
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inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of smal! 


accounts in this department. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 


Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 


ment. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 


classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 





Kennel Department 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 





Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watchdogs for auto- 

10bile, camp, home and estate; ideal dogs for 
farm and ranch; careful drivers of cattle and 
sheep; excellent ratters, water-dogs, retrievers 
and hunters. Choice stock forsale. Also Fox- 
Hounds, Coon-Hounds and Big Game-Hounds. 
Delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. De- 
scriptive booklet mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO 





ST. VRAIN AIREDALES, not backyard pups, 

but regular hill billies, with vim, vigor and 
vitality. St. Vrain Kennels, Lyons, Colo. 7%-1t 
RABBIT HOUNDS, foxhounds, ’coon, opossum, 

skunk, squirrel dogs; setters, pointers, bear, 
deer, wolf hounds; farm, house dogs. Circulars 
10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 6-2t 


The Champion Name On 


Collar identifies him. Give 
irement and name 


meas 


Collar N SA « inch $1.60 

Heavy N SB % inch 2.00 

oie Ne 1 l inch 1.00 
llar lo > cents each 
Lettering 3 cents a letter. 





Humane Muzzle & Supply Co. Prat SUPPIT cn 


mcacc wee 





12 Pearl St., Boston 
MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES; big, husky 
pups of Champion Soudan Swiveller, Tintern 
Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood; not | 
backyard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone 
Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 6-3t 
FINISHED and 
EXPERIENCED 
SHOOTING 
Docs 
We specialize in 
Bred Bitches 


Prices $150 to $500. 

Write your wants 

ROSS CAPPS 
Amite, La. 





; Set- 


WANTED—Bird dogs to train; 


plenty game 


ters and rabbit hounds for sale ; ; sent on trial. 
Catalog free. O K Kennels, Marydel. Md. 4-8t 
LLEWELLIN, English, Irish, setter pups, 

trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 





ETI ATT 


SQ) Westminster Kennels 2 
Tower Hill, Illinois 





offer hounds starting to trail at 
$13.00. Guaranteed crackerjack 
rabbit hounds at $17.50. Pre- 
war prices. Our pride cooners 
are gentleman broke. Our fox, 
wolf and coyote hounds will get 
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their share of the race in any 4 
y z We = 
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IHOACT ATTET 


company—they make good 

have an unlimited number of fox 
and tree stock puppies All 
broke dogs sold on ten daystrial. Have pleased thousands 
and can please you. Enclose 10c in stamps orcoin for price 
list. Remember Dad Humphreys is the largest axe lusive 
hound dealer—Dad's name backs them. It 


NOTA UAUTTU 


| oe 














"KILLS FLEAS) 


Sergeant's Skip Flea Soap positively kills 
fleas, lice, ete. on't irritate skin or eyes 
nor mat hair but leaves it clean, soft and 
fluffy. 25c cake lasts long time. At dealers 


or from us. A Medicine 


» B 7 a for Every 


Dog Ailment 
DOG BOOK 


Polk Miller’s famous 
Dog Book, 64 pages 
on care, feeding an 

training, also pedi- 
gree blank, ailment 
chart and Sen Vest’s 



















celebrated ‘‘Tribute 

rod a ag Write | 

oday for free coyy, 603GovernorSt by 
, POLK MILLER DRUG CO. ) Richmond, Va a 








IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed- 
er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, 
curly coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters 
and trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-tf 
HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME—Trial guarantee. 
Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 6-2t 


POINTERS and setters at all times. Wm. Mc- 
Girk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash. 7-3t 
a ae 





WORLD’S GREATEST AIREDALE 

Ch. Tintern Tip Top Stud fee $30.00 
Sire of the most talked of 2m —CO*~* 
dog of the day, namely, 
President Harding’s Cas- 
well Laddie Boy. 


A high class registered 
bitch for sale in whelp to 
Tip Top, alsoseveral show 
quality pups by him, 
CASWELL KENNELS, 














6-6t 


Toledo, Ohio 








FOX TERRIERS—High-class stock. Pine Croft 
Kennels, Olympia, Wash. 4-5t 
NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf hounds, 
English bloodhounds, Russian wolf hounds, 
American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon 
and varmint dogs. Fifty- -page highly illustrated 
catalog, 10c stamps. Rockwood Kennels, Lex- 
ioniae Ky. 12tf 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF BERRY, KY, 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bearand Lion Hounds, also 
Airedale Terriers. All dogs ship- 
ped on trial, purchaser alone to 
judge the quality, satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Eighty-four page highly 
illustrated, instructive and interesting catalog for 
ten cents in coin. 6-t 


COCKER SPANIELS—This famous _ kennel 
breeds the world’s best English and American 
hunting Cockers, exhibition and companion for 





children; puppies only for sale; males, $25; 
females, $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, “Atkinsen,” 
Denver. Colo. 2-tf 


BUCKHORN AIREDALES 


WILLOWS, CAL. 


REGISTERED A. K. C. 


With 20 years experi- 
ence, we breed the kind 
that are real terriers. 
Registered puppies 
from the best winning 
and sporting Airedale 
blood in America. Ideal 
guards and companions 
for children. The hunt- 
ing instinct is bred in 
the bone. Two males, 
one female two years 
old, real bear dogs, will 
killsingle handed, coon, 
cat, or badger. 





Guarantee Breedin ng. 
afe Delivery an 
Satisfaction 


DR. DEACON 
WILLOWS, CAI. 
6-tf 























G@™ HAVE You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
corween TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM'IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. ILLUSTRATED 








































A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of trainiag, handling 

and the correcting of faults 








of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written 
especially for the novice, 






but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By 
following the instructions 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 














perfection. 
obedient, a not 
retrieve, or if so, 
is hard mouthed, 
unsteady to point 
or shot, chases rabbite, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you 
will find ample directions how to correct any ‘such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Degs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve peomety and made 
submissive Sereensiiie. popular form, devoid 
of long-spuu theories, based on practical rs Pm 
throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not 
intended nor promised, but this book is guaranteed 
to contain the most practical information on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit = — of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid om receipt of price. 


Paper Cover, $1; Cloth and Gold, $2 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. COMPANY 
DENVER, COLO. 


SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy; one dose guar- 
anteed to expel all worms from dogs; harm- 
lent vegetable compound. Prepaid, 15 doses, $1; 
$2; 75, $3.50. Chemical roducts Co., Pe 4 
~lét 


aa Minn. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


| DENVER BOARDING KENNELS ¢-tz 
| 2919 Forest STREET, Denver, CoLo. 
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Arms 








MOG Wald, Te WOW oo. ccsccscccivisiscscsccnneins $22.50 
.4570 Springfields, single shot, like new 7.00 
12-gauge Riverside Arms shotguns, new 26.50 
12-gauge Knickerbocker shotguns, new 30.00 
.45 Colt automatic pistols, like new...... 25.00 
.82 Colt automatic pistols, new.............. 25. 
.25 Colt automatic pistols, new. 
.82 Side-ejector revolvers, new (blued) 18.00 
.88 Side-ejector revolvers, new (blued) 20.00 
If it’s anything needed for hunting, camping 
or military equipment, SLOAN’S has it, and 
always at a lower cost. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 


returned. 
Special prices on tents, breeches, shirts, 
boots, knives, blankets, cots, ammunition, 
saddles, etc. Remittance must accompany 


mail orders. All prices F.O. B. New York. 


SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP (Est. 1903) 
247 W. 42nd St., New York 














WANTED—Automatic Remington rifle, must be 
perfect. Address Box 426, Fellows, Cal. 7-1t 


SAVAGE N.R.A., $22.50; two .30 Remington 


automatics, $30 and $42.50; 45 Colt auto- 
matic, holster, $30; 16-gauge °12 Winchester 
new, $42; 20-gauge ’12, A-1, $30; 12-gauge ’97 


Want Model 52 Winchester 


32-inch, A-1, $40 
mm Se aoe 


Bausch & Lomb 6X binoculars. 
Box 1523, Harlowton, Mont. 


Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertiser: 
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ITHACA DOUBLE, 12, new, automatic eject- 
ors, Jostam pad, $50; Hardy case, $15. A. B. 


McDorman, 616 Quitman St.. Denver, Colo. 7-1t 


FOR SALE—A pre-war German Borchardt pis- 
tol, with an auxiliary detachable stock, com- 

plete with case, four magazines and other equip- 
ment. This pistol is in perfect condition, not 
having been fired over fifty times. Price $75. 
R. a Bausch, 112 Vanderbilt Square, einen x 
t 


: ANTED—20-gauge hammerless, either pump 
oe double barrel. Address Box 11, — 
Calif. t 


FOR SALE—One new 8 mm. fancy Sauer 

Mauser rifle with pistol gri cheek piece, 
latest model, cheap for cash. Will exchange for 
Sporters Springfield in good condition. Write 
Box 1082, St. Joseph, Mo. 7-1t 
CARTRIDGES — Lubaloy and_ other bullets 

loaded to any velocity for Springfield and 
Krag. Let us have your orders. Weigand Cart- 
ridge Service, Wausau, Wis. 7-1t 
USED FIREARMS or sporting goods accepted 

in part payment on all kinds of new cameras 
and lenses. Sporting Goods Exchange, Fall 
River, Mass. 7-1t 
SELL WALTHER and Mauser automatic pis- 

tol, .82-cal., for $15; bolt action target pistol, 
.22-cal., $12. John P. Mayfield, Box 203, Jersey 
Cit¥, ee) 7-1t 
BULLETS—Pointed, special copper cased, in- 

creased penetration and accuracy, no prema- 
ture disruption, metal fouling or barrel wear, 
calibers .25 and .30. Western Tool & Coppe: 
Works, 1830 94th Ave., Oakland, Calif. 7-1t 


SPRINGFIELDS REMODELED 
| Rifles rebored and rifled, Shotguns rebored. 
Sights fitted. Complete stock of gun parts. 
j STANBRA GUN STORE 
1315R.R.Ave.  6-1t Bellingham, Wash. 


RIFLEMEN—We have added to our accuracy 
proving equipment TWO NEW PRECISION 
MACHINE RESTS representing investment of 
$2,900 to give us absolute proof of accuracy in- 
dependent of personal error and commercial in- 
terest. How about testing your gun? Costs but 
~~ ’s Service Station, Tenafly, 
Ny: 














Sportsman’s 
7-1t 


74-inch, Circassian checked 
type sights, inside perfect, 
blueing good, $25. Model ’10 Stevens .22 target 
pistol, perfect condition, special walnut grips to 
fit hand, checked, blueing slightly marred, $16. 
O. B. Emshwiller, 3230 4th St., S. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 7-1t 
WANTED—.455 Smith & Wesson, 6%-inch bar- 
rel, Model 1908 revolver; must be in good tar- 
get condition. Tom Meagher, 110 No. Nogales 
. Tulsa, Okla. 7-1t 


V E RY SIGNAL STARS loaded in standard 10- 
gauge shotgun shells, worth $172 per M, sell- 
ing while they last $5.50 al hundred (minimum 
quantity) f.o.b. Tenafly. ew .45 Colt auto. 
tols, new condition, $22.50; extra magazines, “4 
38 Colt D.A. Army revolvers, $14.25. SSS 
Subchamber for Springfield rifles, each $1. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Sportsman’s Service Station, 
Tenafly, N. J. 7-1t 


COLT S.A. .45, 
grips, partridge 


SALE—S mm. Mauser, remodeled, good con- 
dition, $35; trade for .303, .351, etc. C. But- 
cher, 96 Custer Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 7-1t 


| HAVE a fine specimen Officer’s model Cate 
74-inch barrel, Hardy trigger pull, hand 
tooled belt and holster. The gun was never 
fired fifty times. Am willing to exchange this 


for two Chesapeake Bay young dogs from reli- 


able man. 


sonable. 


C. S. Moody, M.D., a 


WANTED—Marble’s Game Getter gun in good 
condition. J. Davidson, Box 335, Dunsmuir, 
Calif. 7-1t 
SPRINGFIELD restocking and remodeling a 
specialty. Finest workmanship. _ Prices rea- 
Allen Borders. Fullerton, Ky. 7-Tt 


SELL .30-’06 Springfield Sporter, Lymon 48 re- 


sling, very fine, $65; 


ceiver, gold bead front, 
Springfield 


30-06 Springfield, star gauged. $45; 


Sporter, .256 Newton caliber. 75 rounds ammu- 
nition, very fine, $50. H. H. Stannard, Rapid 
Citv. So. Dak. 7-1t 


fancy stock, 


OR SALE—Stevens modern range .32-40 rifle, 
heavy matted octagon Vanel Swiss butt plate. 
palm rest, three-fingered loop, 207 
ront sight, 110 wind gauge, Vernier rear, double 
t Rs n'y new condition inside and out, $45. 
: Reel, 225 So. Evans St., San Diego, =. 


EW ENGLAND gun stock finish and gun blu- 
ing methods, all for 50c. J. Polk, 443 So. 
Madison Ave.. LaGrange. III. 6-6t 





“The Medicine Man in the 


Woods” 


A 50 cent book for 25 cents 
The author, Warren H. Miller, has written 
many books and this is one of the best for the 
money. 
OUTDOOR LIFE ene co. 
DENVER, COL 








SPECIAL PRICES ON GUNS 
New .250-3000 Savage bolt action........$50.00 
New .250 3000 Savage lever action ...... 45.00 


New .25, .80 or .35 Remington slide 
action rifles . 37.50 
New .22 Winchester, "1906 model, ‘shoots 
RS ESE EI 20.00 
New .45 Colt Automatic Pistol............ 35.00 


.45 Colt Automatic, almost new.. 
New .380 Remington Automatic Pistol 20.00 
12-Gauge Winchester Pump, 1897 mod- 
RS EEE. 30.00 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic Shot- 
gun, good condition 
12-Gauge L. C. Smith Specialty Grade, 
..single trigger, automatic ejectors, 
...Silver’s pattern recoil pad, solid 
leather case; outfit cost $165; this 
outfit is in factory condition, for......100.00 
Will send any above guns C.O.D. subject 
to examination 
SOLOMON LOAN <o. 
1653 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
Established 1878 














FOR SALE—One Savage N. R.A. .22 bolt ac- 
tion, box magazine, $25; one FM #2 1903- 
06, star gauge, $50; both rifles are new. i 
O’Brien, McGill, Nev. 7-1t 
SALE—New Remington, Model 12-A, _ .22-cal. 
repeating rifle, rifling perfect, fitted with three 
Lyman sights, rods, carrying box, $24. Bernard 
Strehler, 9324 Warren Ave., E., Detroit, Mich. 
7-1t 

FACTORY NEW WINCHESTERS, Reming- 
tons, Savage, Colts, binoculars; stamp for list 
me bargains. Walter Harrington, Carthage, 
7-1t 

EXCHANGE—Fine collection, factory condi- 
tion, firearms, high grades, for 1921-20 Dodge. 
Walter Harrington, Carthage, Mo. 7-1t 


EWERS TRULY BULLETS AND 
HAND LOADED AMMUNITION 
Special hunting and target loads for rifle and 
revolver, Cast bullets sold. Solid copper, ex- 
treme high velocity, Spitzer bullets ready soon. 
N. L. EWERS, 1627 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 6-it 














1897 WINCHESTER, 16-gauge, 28-inch full, 

fine, sdo06 1897 Winchester, 30-inch, full, 
good, $22.50; .388 Colt automatic, 6-inch, A-l 
except finish worn, $24; New Service .45, 5%4- 
inch, perfect, $24; New Service .38-40, 734-inch, 
good, $23; Marlin .32 special, new, $25; Rem- 


ington pump, .30, fine, $24. Send money order. 
Ray Nelson, Roy, Utah. 7-1t 
10-GAUGE shells, loaded “Arrow,” Y9c box, 

$39.85 thousand (4-1%); empty “Arrow,” 99c 


hundred (worth $2), fresh. American Ammu- 
nition Co., Oak Park, IIl. 7-4t 


WANTED—.30 Newton in good _ condition, 
sights, etc. W. J. Tiffany, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
7-2t 

LUGER .30-cal. pistols, $45; Mauser .30-cal. 
pistols with holster stocks, $45; Waffenfabrik 
Mauser sporting rifles, .30-'06 U. S. Gov't, $60. 
All newest models. Pacific Sales, Ltd., Moscow, 
Ida. 7-1t 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting machines. 
Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY CO., 4-6t. 851 East Gta St., Erie, Pa. 


OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 

and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer. 
805 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 
GUNS, new and_= second-hand; Mannlicher- 

Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, ‘Lugers and all 
other kinds. The right goods at the right price. 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. F. C. 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 
FOR SALE—Brand new Ross rifle that has been 

fired only a dozen times; not a speck of rust 
in the inside or out; stock of beautiful selected 





walnut; gun is guaranteed perfect; yen $90. 
R. S. Mebane, Great Falls, S. C. 5-4t-C 
Automobiles 





AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 


garagemen, mechanics, repairmen, send for 
free copy of our current issue. It contains 
helpful, instructive information on overhaul- 
ing, ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, stor- 
age batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. 
Send for free copy today. 


AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
619 Butler Bidg., Cincinnti, Ohio 








Birds and Animals 





CUB BEARS*AND PUMAS WANTED 
and all others live fanimals and birds. Describe naming 
lowest price We have, for sale a large variety of animals 
and birds. Tell us your*wants 


CHARLES C. GARLAND, OLOTOWN, MAINE 














Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger profits gy 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 


C.T.DRYZ, Box 1008, casio River, Wis. 





FOR SALE—Eight unmounted walrus skulls 

and capes, five unmounted sheep heads, three 
species Kodiak and grizzly bear skulls. D. C. 
Bryant, 21382 Westlake, Seattle, Wash. 6-3t 


MY BUSINESS is roping wild mountain lions, 

and I usually have one or more o fthese ani- 
mals, young and old, for sale. Shall be glad to 
correspond with zoological parks or individuals 
with regard to purchase of same. M. H. Bakker, 
Libby, Mont. 5-3t-C 







and ee ee us 

eas: uic esup- 

By sto Diy toca and buy all youraise, 6 Sir itaetrat 

“Common Sense R: it & Guinea 

Pig Raising” Contract and —_ ctus 10e. 

tells you how uarter! Lae Be 
y' 


) LIVE STOCK DEPT. 507 Kansas = co Mo. 


SILVER FOXES—Get in from the 
new organization; large profits; small 
investment to start; send for particulars. Great 
Northern Fur Ranching Ass’n, John D. Cutler, 
Sec’y-Treas., Dept. D, Greenville, Pa. 7-1t 


Fishing Tackle 


Live Helgramite for Black Bass 


Now is the time to order Live Helgramite for 
that fishing trip. Helgramite will get the Black 
Bass, and are good for most fresh water fishing. 
$5.00 per 100, shipped direct to your fishing 
grounds, packed so they will keep alive. Special 
bait box for Helgramite, $1.25. Full instructions 
how to keep them, 25c. Send money order or 
check with order. Orders promptly filled. 6-4t 


RAISE 
start; 





J. G. BURST RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
FISHERMEN—Get one of my leaders on ap- 

proval; something new; better than gut ; prac- 
tically invisible and veo A akable. Send 25c for 
4-foot sample. Money returned if not perfectly 
satisfied. MacMasters, 901 Northwestern Bank 
Bldg., Portland, Ore 7-1t 
FISHERMEN—Rods 40c, hooks 5c dozen, lines 

flies, reels. Capital Hardware Co., 1725 Wel- 
ton, Denver, Colo. 7-1t 





Homesteads and Lands 
MAURICE D. DECKER, Norfolk, Ark., sends 


large state map, four maps locating free Ar- 
& I u 


kansas homestead land, some in counties drilling 
for oil, gives homesteading, deer and turkey 
hunting, fishing, pearling, farming inform ation, 


advises and aids settlers, in- 
” 


all for $1. 7-1t 


answers questions, 
vestors. vacationists. 


SPORTSMENS’ PARADISE 


FOR SALE—47,000 acres on the Deschutes 

River and Miller Creek; 16,000 can be irri- 
gated. 100,000,000 feet of merchantable tim- 
ber near Crater Lake, Odell, Crescent, Elk 
and East Lakes, where Irvine Cobb spent his 
last summer fishing months. $10 per acre; 
easy terms. Write 


FAVELL-UTLEY REALTY CO. 





Lakeview, Oregon 











OKLAHOMA FARMS—Write for free agricul- 
tural booklet. Board of Commerce, Shawnee, 


Okla. 7-2t 


$5 DOWN, $5 monthly—5 acres fruit, poultry, 

fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, 
fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 7-6t 





Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


THE BIG-GAME fields of British Columbia and 
Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, deer, 


goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown bear 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. Large or 
small pasties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
Bend. Wash. 4-tf 





Nordquist Bros. = Ranch 


CODY, WYOMING 
Now open to receive parties either for Pack 
Outfitting or to spend a few months at ranch 
during the summer months while it is hot 
and sultry in the lower climate. 
Location of ranch on a mountain stream, 
elevation around 7,000 feet, among the pines. 
Game Hunting 
Now is the time to get booked up for that 
big hunt. Remember Moose and Antelope 
season opens this year September 15th; this 
requires a special license, while Elk, Deer 
and Mountain sheep do not. Bears seem to 
be plentiful this year, so do not forget this 








sport. 
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SPORTSMEN: 
Secluded camp on north shore of Lake Su- 
perior offers finest variety of trout fishing 
(Speckled, Rainbow and Lake) to be found 
in Dominion. Magnificent scenery, healthy, 
high and dry. Also moose, deer, wolves and 
bears during fall months. Rates moderate. 
For detailed information write 
WILFRED COUTEE & J. H. MEIKELL 
Frater, Ontario, Canada 








IOLA 


The mecca for fishermen on the fam- 

ous Gunnison River. The trout sea- 

son opens April 25th and ends October 

31st. Cabins for parties, or individuals 

can be accommodated by day or week. 
Terms reasonable. 


6-2t lola, Colo. 


REIS BROS. 














ALASKA for a real big game hunt; Kenai Pen- 

insula moose are the largest record heads taken 
there. The fighting Alaskan grizzly, the world’s 
largest bear, are found only on the southwestern 
coast of Alaska. Also white sheep, black bear, 
goats, caribou, sea lion. The trip unsurpassed 
for scenic beauty. Make arrangements now. Lee 
Considine, registered guide, Seward, Alaska. 6-21 











SUMMER TOURISTS, BIG GAME 


Tourist parties for Yellowstone Park and Jack- 
son Hole by saddle and packhorses or by auto, 
Summer pack trips in Wind River Range a 
specialty. Elk, Deer, Mountain Sheep, Bear, 
Moose and Antelope in season. Summer and 
Hunting Lodge on Continental Divide, 
FLOYD J. STALNAKER 
DUBOIS, 5-3t WYOMING 














Taxidermy 





| 
| 
| 





OR TRADE—One large antelope 
1ead, mounted frotr.: shoulders out; big horns, 
and was extra large antelope; in shape. 
Guns of any kind, or what you have. E. B. Gil- 
Gorman, Tex. 7-1t 


bert, M.D., 


FOR SALE 


good 








Whole Specimens, Antlers, 
Scalps, Tanned Hides, 


Moccacsins, $3 per pair. 
LANDER, WYO. 


| ELK 


O.R. GILBERT  6-1t 








W ANT E D— 
all game 
number of 


and 
large 


also skins 


horns of deer, elk 


-Scalps and 
horns with 


heads, also any 
points or freak formation; 


of birds and animals suitable for mounting 
M. J. Hofmann, Taxidermist, 689 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 5-3 
LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and horse 

hides for fur coats and robes; cow and steer 
hides into harness or sole leather. Catalog on 
request. The Croske “risian Fur Co., Roc hester, 


N Y 3-6t 








“OR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
= stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 


log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 


School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omaha 





Wild Duck Attractions 





Cali- 











MALL ARDS—$1 up Particulars, stamp. 
ra= GC sy 
tomas Ranch, “A” 1575, Sacramento, Cal. 7-1t 
i ] 
Miscellaneous 
FOR SALE—Goerz binoculars, cheap. R. Evans, 
Box 724, Cincinnati, Ohio 7-1t 
I AM a young man living in a large city, and | 
desire to get away from it to live in the open 
country Can anyone offer me a place to stay? 
I am a young man of limited means, and will do | 
any kind of work to pay for my board Sam | 
Silverman, 744 Trinity Ave., New York, N.Y. 
7-1t | 
CASSI AR BIG GAME —If you can st - a lit- | 
tle roughi it, and would like to take a real | 
hunt at a reasonable expense, write or wire Carl | 
Harrington, Telegraph Creek, B. C. 7-1t | 
MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illus- | 
trated catalog and a showy shell mailed for | 


15 cents. Chas. B: Lungren, Ozona, Fla 3-tf 


PATENTS SECURED—Prompt service; 


avoid 


| 

| 

| 

dangerous delays Send for our ‘Record of | 

Invention” form and free book telling how to ob- | 

tain a patent Send sketch or model for exam- 

it ation Preliminary advice without charg | 

Highest references. Write today. J. L. Jackson | 

& Co., 153 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. ( 7-1t | 

WANTED—Used auto camp trailer. H. Lisk. | 
Garfield Hotel, Akron, Ohio 7-1t 


PLEASURE and 
PROFIT BOOKS 


This new, practical book—HOME 
MANUFACTURE OF FURS AND 
SKINS—contains 285 pages, 91 ill- 
ustrations and explains how to 
tan,dye,dress and manufacture 
not only your own catcli but to en- 
gage in the business if you wish. 
PRICE, CLOTH BOUND, $1.50 
Some others, all cloth bound, ill- 
ustrated, postpaid, are: Science of 
Fishing, 258 pages $1.00; Science of 
Trapping, 245 pages $1.00; Hunting 


a 
FURS=~ SKINS 
Dogs, 253 pages $1.00; Fur Farm- 


A 
ing, 278 pages $1.00. 


Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 pages $1.00; Ginseng and 
Other Medicinal Plants, 367 pages $1.25; Home Taxidermy 
for Pleasure and Profit, 246 pages #1.50; Fur Buyers’ Guide, 
370 pages $2.00. A 82-page booklet describing these and 
others free. 


. R. HARDING PUBLISHER 
Ohio Ave., 6-tf Columbus, Ohio 








WOME MANUFACTURE 
































TOBACCO O RSNUFF 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy 
Superba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 
COPPER AIR-TIGHT KETTLES, sizes 3 to 
50 gallons Capital Hardware, 1725 Welton, 
Denver, Colo 7-1t 
PAT ENTS—Send for free book; contains valu- 
able information for inventors. Send sketch of 
your invention for free opinion of its patentable 


HABIT cured or no 
sent on trial. 
7-1t 


nature. Prompt service. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence Talbert & Talbert, 415 Talbert Bldg.. 
Wasl hington, dD. C. q-1t 


no knife, no 
free. 


at home, 
booklet 


INGROWING nails cured 


pain, treatment guaranteed; 
Eugene Eaton, Foot specialties, Dept. 15, Ban- 
don, Ore 5-6t 
SALESMEN—Become independent; own your 

business; experience unnecessary selling our 
$7,500 ac cidental death, $50 accident, $25 sick 
weekly benefits, $12.50 yearly, other amounts 
proportionate. Guaranteed steady income from 
renewals; $250,000 deposited insurance de part- 
ment. Registration Jepartment ewark, 
Y 7-1t 


TOBACCO— 
strong, 50 
Owens- 
3-6t 
SECRET—Dynamo flash- 
battery for years; $7. 
7-1 


Ida. 


inexpensively 


TOBACCO—OLD KENTUCKY 
either chewing or smoking, mild or 
cents the pound, postpaid. J. H. Daniel, 
boro, Ky 
FOREIGN 
lights burn 
Pacific Sales, 


PLEASANT 


ARMY 
without 
Ltd., Moscow, 


ROOT overcomes 


any tobacco habit. Send address. Philip 
Stokes, Mohawk, Fla 6-2t 
“THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 50- 
cent book for 25 cents. The author, W arren 
H. Miller, has written many.books, and this is 


best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


one of the 
Pub. Co., 





MT 


"HUH VUAHATTALAUHNUTLN NAPs 


“Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic — 
Rifle Marksmanship” 


published thru the United States Infantry 
Association. This book takes the place of 
Small Arms Firing Manual, which was the 


authorized text in the army. It is the au- 
thorative text on the subject from now on. 
This book is something every rifleman should 
have—is a handy size and annotated and 
foot-noted so as to be easily understood. It = 
gives the new methods of training in marks- = 
manship, which are much superior to the old = 
methods, and is on the whole an excellent = 
training manual. 


Any rifleman who will read and study the 
ext of ‘Rifle Marksmanship” will surely 
make an expert shot of himself. For the 
expert the book will be most interesting. 
Prepared by Col. A. J. Macnab and 
Maj. Townsend Whelen 


$1.00 POSTPAID 


Outdoor Life Publishing Company 
DENVER, COLO. 
PULL CUE 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author 

















ELECTRICAL 
Training Book 


FREE 


so sme rour nemoene address and | will send you m 


big new i Training Book —, it will how 
oo how to qualify for high paying Jobs pe n Electricity. 
ena now open, Prepa Pie anion 
during spare time under an Electrical yoo Take 
advantage of this unusual offer — only tem: porary, 


A. W. WICKS, President WICK TITUT 
Devt. 9748 3601 ae ay = = rv cage 











How To Throw The Diamond Hitch 


We have reprinted another edition of 
‘*The Intricacies of The Diamond 
Hitch Laid Bare’’ 
which we offer to our readers at 25c per copy. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 














F ALL the steps taken in recent years 

to preserve that great heritage of 
America—free shooting and fishing—none 
has achieved such splendid results as that 
of the establishment of Public Shooting 
Grounds throughout the nation in conjunc- 
tion with Game Refuges. 

But, remember this, these benefits to all 
sportsmen involving the passing of new 
laws do not “just happen” but are the re- 
sult of concentrated effort prope rly directed. 
You can do your part by joining the Amer- 


Public Shooting Grounds 


ican Game Protective Association, an organ- 
ization of thousands of clean, red-blooded 
Americans who are fighting the good fight 
for “more game” every day all over the 
country. They need your help—some of 
your time and a little of your money. 


Sign and send the coupon today. The pa- 
pers listed below are backing us up with 
all the power they have. Select the one 
you want and send in your check showing 
you have enlisted to do your bit for More 
Game and Better Shooting! Do it NOW! 





AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Gentlemen 
lt enclose a check for $ 


once) (at the expiration of my present membership ) 





bent dckceaeKeel to cover dues of $1 and 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 3 


Publication Price including 4 Respect the rights of farmers and property 
Draw circle Regular one year's membership owners and also their feelings 
around Subscription in American Game 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
publication Price Protective 6. Never be a fish-hog. 
wanted Association 7 Discourage the killing of game for commer- 
Field and Stream - = $2.50 - $300 ——— by refusing to purchase 
eae Seether rophies 
—— oe ; ; Hee sabia bys es Study and record the natural history of 
sna at le Se A : “gv De eS ee oe species in the interest of science 
Sportsmen's Reviow (weekly) 3.00 cee « cs Be ® gyn its denizens and be e 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine I oon nc i aed nseledhn 60s 06boe Centers tetecd toner celine 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year from 
the expiration of your subscription, please mention 
that fact. Address 


THE SPORTSMAN'S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 

1 Never in sport endanger human life 

2 Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
brutally 

Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
for hetter laws, and uphold the law-en- 
forcing authorities. 
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